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All we have ever 
claimed 


For Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 
Has been verified by thousands of 
Printing establishments 

All over the world, 

Who are constantly increasing 
Their business by using them. 

The printer who still hesitates 

May not be lost, but his business 
For high-class work is in danger of 
Going to those who use 
Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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HE efforts of America’s ingenious paper makers to produce an 
English Finish Book Paper which could be sold at a nominal 
price has been crowned with success. 


As evidence, we submit Star English Finish Book Paper for 

your consideration, and make special mention here of its clear 

whiteness and uniform texture, which is due to the care exer- 
cised in selecting the raw materials and the close inspection tendered it 
during manufacture. 


Star English Finish Book, printing the coarser screen halftones, line wood 
and zinc cuts, is adapted to catalogs, publications, biographical and steno- 
graphic text books, school books and the multitude of forms which, on 
account of their character, require permanency and strength combined 
with desirable printing qualities. 


Plain or printed samples are yours for the asking. 





Distributors of “BUTLER BRANDS” 


TYPE COMPANY SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

TYPE VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY ; NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY (Export only) NEW YORK CITY 
‘SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY . CITY OF MONTEREY, MEXICO’ 

BATIONAL yo va ee: nongreee oe HAVANA, CUBA 
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Profit-Knowledge 





Hand feeding gives by actual 
( | 0 0 a. records about 65 per cent of 
“=the possible output of a press 
or folder. 
The old-style system of Pile or 
Better— Elevator Automatic Feeding 
gives from 75 to 85 per cent of 
the possible output. 


The new way of Continuous 


Best a Automatic Feeding gives from 


95 to 100 per cent of the possi- 
ble output. 





Which do you want ? 


BEST RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED BY THE 


Cross Continusus System 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEw YorK, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, At tanta, Ga., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents 


92 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany; Paris, France 
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THE MONOTYPE 


Both Makes Sets Type 
The only Sorts anene AND Composing Machine 
py KS oly Poche ~~ a 


Body Type, Display Type All Sizes 5-point to 14-Point 
Borders, Spaces and Quads Any Measure up to 60 Picas 


The Only Composing Machine 


used by the Printing Department of 
the City of Boston is the Monotype 


When we learned that a man with seven years’ experi- 
ence as a ‘“‘slug”’ machine operator -had been appointed 
Superintendent of the Printing Department of the City of 
Boston we did not enthuse much. When we started to talk 
Monotype to Mr. Smyth he did not enthuse much either. Had 
it not been that he felt it his duty to investigate our claims 


the other fellow would have gotten this order, hands down. 


Mr. Smyth certainly did investigate. He talked to many 
Monotype users, tested our machines, as well as the latest 
“slug”? machines with all their “improvements.” The 
result? We got the order for the entire machine equipment 
for the City of Boston plant. 


In a recent letter Mr. Smyth says: “ Your machines 
have met every requirement. They have exceeded the claims 
your representatives made and have made a great saving of 
both time and money for the Department.” 


We want you to see this letter and will send it on re- 
quest. Mr. Smyth’s experience qualifies him to speak as an 
expert on composing machinery and you will find his state- 
ment full of helpful commonsense. 


Investigate Monotype Possibilities 


Note: The Monotypes in the City of Boston plant are just ordinary Monotypes—we only build one kind, 
and any Monotype will fill the specifications at the top of this page. Consequently no “special tabular at- 
tachments,” “double justification improvements’? or other extras had to be purchased—just Monotypes. 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERY TYPE v=2!2""" MONOTYPE 


















HAMILTON’S }" © 


MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE F FURNITURE 


May always be subject to improvement and extension, but such improvement has always come through the 
Hamilton Company. No piece of printing-office furniture has been successfully introduced during the past 
twenty-five years that has not had the Hamilton stamp and trade-mark. Moreover, the quality has always 
been assured with our furniture. We try to make our statements and guarantee on that score something more 
than mere assertion. 

We still stand alone in the 
field of printing-office furniture, 
and all efforts to duplicate our 
line and improve our quality 
have failed. This is a source 
of much gratification to us and 
interests our customers chiefly 
in the great saving in space and 
labor which is effected through 
the use of modern furniture of 







































our make. 





This saving in the use of new 
furniture over the old can not 
be much less than fifty per cent 
in floor space and twenty-five 
per cent in labor, if the testi- 
mony of more than thirty rep- 

resentative firms whose - offices “~~ 
we have recently equipped has 
any weight. 





















siienaitioni Drying Rack and Stock Table. 









American Drying Rack and Stock Table. 


A new idea in printing-office furniture. By combining the 
Stock Table and Drying Rack, all space is utilized, and this piece 
of furniture will occupy no more room than is usually taken by 
an ordinary Stock Table or by a Drying Rack, therefore the saving 
in space must be very near to fifty per cent. There will be a fur- 
ther saving in material in having a suitable place to stack the 
printed sheets in small bundles, thus avoiding back-setting and 
smutting; all work is thoroughly protected while drying. A fur- 
ther saving will be effected in labor by doing away with excessive 
handling and bringing the whole drying arrangement close to the 
job presses. 

One American Drying Rack and Stock Table will answer for 
several job presses. The dryers run through the frame and can be 
pulled from either side. The frame is raised from the floor sev- 
eral inches to provide for thorough ventilation. 

DIMENSIONS: Occupies floor space 32 x 69 inches, height 40 
inches, clearance from floor 3 inches, Contains 24 dryers in two 
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THIS TRADE-MARK will be found on each piece of our Modern 
Printing-office Furniture. It’s a Guarantee of Excellence. 
It is familiar to Sixty Thousand Master Printers. 
















A SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL. 
CuicaGo, May 14, 1908. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN,— In view of the serviceability of the furniture we 
have recently installed in our composing-room, it is your due that 
we express our appreciation. The double-decked metal furniture 
and the monotype sorts cabinets are especially useful. The former 
occupies about one-tenth the space that would be required to 









handle the same amount of material on old-fashioned furniture racks 
and we find that we can fill 140 cases out of the sorts cabinet which 
covers a space of about 12 by 3 feet. 

The compactness and thorough workmanship of the furniture 
make it a valuable time-saver, while the handsome design and 
finish add greatly to the appearance and give a businesslike air to 
the room. 

Printers are perhaps prone to overlook the aid which modern 
composing-room furniture has been in developing the craft by the 






tiers, 12 in each tier. The dryers are 30 x 30 inches x 114 inches 
deep inside. There is a clearance between dryers of 2 inches when 
in place in the frame; this provides 14-inch opening between the 
fronts for ventilation. Pulls are attached on both ends of the 
dryers. The bottoms are made of strips 1% inches wide and % 
inch thick, with openings 15 inches between. 
















saving of time and space — costly elements in production. 
Yours very truly, 
Tue Henry O. SHEPARD Co., 
Per A. H. McQuiLkin, Secretary. 






Weight, crated for shipment, 480 lbs. 
List price, $56.00, subject to the usual discounts. 
























WOOD TYPE 0ur recent improvement in per- 
fecting the uniformity in the height of our wood type, 
coupled with the introduction of our new series of 
Unit Gothies, has caused a great revival in the use of 
wood letters. Our new catalogue No. 17 and special 
Unit Gothie cireular explains it all. Write for copies 
if you have not already received them. | 
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The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office and Factories, - - - TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, - - - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 








All prominent Dealers in Printers’ Supplies handle HAMILTON 
GOODS and carry them in stock. 
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THE 


“CHAMPION” 
MAN 
WRITES THIS 


Quick-Change Model 4 AD. Quick-Change Model 5 


Double Magazine Single Magazine 
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‘Our Model 5 Quick-Change Linotype 


was put in operation first on Saturday, August 24, 1907, and the first nine months 
was up Saturday evening, May 23, 1908—236 working days—and over half a million 
lines of type (new and corrected ), stretching over a mile in length, were produced. 
This is not fast work—thousands of linotypes produce more every day—but in com- 
parison to handwork and to other kinds of typesetting machines, this is away ahead 
of their wildest dreams. It does the 


BEST WORK 

FASTEST WORK 

MOST INTRICATE WORK 
MOST ACCURATE WORK 


with the least expenditure of money, time and effort, therefore it is the most 
Economical Method of Producing Printed Matter of All Kinds in the World To-day. 
We have produced on our Model 5 in nine months — 


A Daily Paper, 

A dozen intricate Catalogues, 

Over a dozen Briefs, large and small, 
Three Monthly Publications, 

A Weekly Paper, 

A Quarterly, 

Two Telephone Directories, 

A number of Mail Lists, 

Railroad Time Tables, 

A Grain Dealer’s Shipping Price-List tabulated, 
Kansas Masons’ Book of Laws, 

Small Jobs and Ads. of every description. 


We all depend on the ‘iron man’ and he enjoys our confidence for he never shows 
up drunk—he is absolutely reliable—and he ‘gingers up’ the whole force every day.” 


(Signed) A. M. WERCKENTHIN, 
The Champion, Atchison, Kan. 





JOB AND BOOK PRINTERS and TYPOTHETAE MEMBERS who haven’t read that 
remarkable series of leaflets entitled ‘‘The Linotype As I Have Found It,’’ 
should send for a copy. It’s yours for the asking. 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — F: isco Arredond 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parton Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 

MEXICO CITY, MEX. CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. ST. PETERSBURG— Leopold Heller 
STOCKHOLM — Aktiebolaget A ik ka Satt ki 





























RADE MARK 


cn. > "Wicro- Ground. .coesy aR a ED "Yyicro- Ground, 
ESTABLISHED 1830 





Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 





COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 
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That MAY be, but it can’t be Juggied with. 


Coes’ . 
Knives * 


Are Honest, Reliable and Sioned 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 
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COES’ RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
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work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 

First to print and sell by a 
‘*printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 








Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We'll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


: Massachusetts 








Worcester : : 





New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 


Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


You are in business for one thing only, and that is Profit. 

You wish to be successful. You can’t be without Profit. 

You must work out Profit or eventually get out: just one of these 
two things to do. 

One Profit in production is minimum cost. 

Optimus presswork is at minimum cost. It covers the entire field 
bounded by Highest Quality, Greatest Quantity, Shortest Time, Least 
Expense. The hardest work does not trouble this press. It saves 
money on every kind. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS HOMAN, 
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The Tucker Gordon Sheet F salen 


The Machine You Really Need 











Attaches to Gordon presses without mutilating same in any way. Feeds and delivers 
all classes of commercial work three times the speed of hand feeding. Register absolutely 
perfect. Automatic impression throw-off. Price—within reach of every printer. No air suction 
apparatus in the machine; it is entirely mechanical. 

With the feeder attached, the platen becoming stationary, you will understand how correct 
register and high speed is obtained and the life of press prolonged. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








TUCKER SHEET-FEED COMPANY 
Factory —NEW YORK CITY 121 Union Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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HALF-TONE BLACK, 4861. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 
2> PRINTING INKS ~ 


CINCINNATI *© CHICAGO + BOSTON +: PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The fingers of 


Time play lightly on 
The 


CHANDLER & PRIGE 
GORDON 


Designed on the most scientific lines and made in 
one of the most perfectly equipped machine shops 
in the world, by men some of whom have been in 
our employ for upward of twenty years, —THE 
CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON is recog- 
nized as the highest type of perfection. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON 
has by far fewer parts than any other press of its 
kind. Notwithstanding these few parts, THE 
CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON weighs 
from 300 to 500 pounds heavier, assuring a minimum 
of vibration at highest speed. 








Easy of operation, it materially cuts down 
power bills. 

Absoiutely accurate bed and platen allows of a 
perfect and quick make-ready at all times. 

Ink is thoroughly distributed, the lower roller passing at each operation above the center of the extra large double disk. 

Has long dwell on the platen. | Gear wheels are of semi-steel. | Both gears and disks move noiselessly. 

Absolute register is always possible at any rate of speed, and the impression is rigid and powerful, resulting in perfect work 
at all times. 

There are now over 30,000 CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS in use in the printing plants of this country, and there 
is not one —to our knowledge — but what is giving absolute satisfaction, a record surely worthy of the careful consideration of 
every printer who has not already made himself familiar with their merits. 

Don’t you think it will pay YOU to investigate? Send for Catalogue A. IT’S FREE. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


eH. 











Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 





WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 

















Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 


WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 











E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 














Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


cI 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52:54 ‘So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 









































No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York Agencies Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


8 Park Row ‘ 55 Dearborn Street 
’ London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons . 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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THE REASON WHY 


The National iia 


Rotary The “NATIONAL” is Simple, 


1 Convenient, Quick, Economical 

In 9 ’ ’ 
Perforat g ‘Perfect and Finished in its work. 
Machine 











It leaves no Burr on the stock Work can be printed after perforation 
j It leaves no Swell of stock Has no Strings 
Is the Best 4 Therefore no Dry Pressing of stock, or Has no Tapes 
Pounding of stock Has no Rubber Bands 














Scope and Range of its work as WIDE as 
implied by its name — 


““National”’ 
Pa 














For Sale by Principal Dealers and Printers’ Supply Houses in United States and Canada. 
PARSONS TRADING CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 

London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria Street Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Building Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey Street 
Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 Havana, Cuba —Cuba 27, Esquina a O’Reilly 

ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 





Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the National. It’s yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., @isttu se KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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U. P.M. 

Vacuum Bronzing 
Machine 





WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 

















Mt 








Bronzes the sheet and dusts both sides in one operation. 


OVER SEVENTY-FIVE MACHINES 
in successful operation in the United States and abroad. 








Saves at least 25 per cent of Bronze Paper under perfect control. 
over all other machines. Wastage reduced to a minimum. 


























United Printing Machinery Company 
246 Summer Street, Boston 12 Spruce Street, New York 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, Agents 
337 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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PROOF that the 








Anderson Bundling Press 


is a valuable bindery tool is shown 

by the fact that seventy-three are 

used in Chicago. You need one— 
when shall we ship ? 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
394-398 Clark Street, CHICAGO 

















Tub-Sized 


“Lisbon Extra Strong” 


An excellent Correspondence Paper. 
Finish suitable for Printing or Lithography. 
High quality and moderate price. 


We are exporting large quantities of this paper, and are 
making renewed efforts to make it better known 
in home and foreign markets. 


IT MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION. 





PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street ..... NEW YORK 
London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires. 
Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.” 











Economy Wins Trade 

















Economy in production not only means additional profit 
on the work, but it means the ability to handle work 
profitably at a price which will secure the business. 


The Expansion System of Printers’ Blocks saves 25% 
on the original cost of electros. It saves costly time on 
make-up, make-ready and register. It increases the life 
of plates and it produces a higher quality of work than 
can be done on wood blocks. 


Those firms which have tried it unanimously agree on 
its value. We would like to have the opportunity of 
demonstrating its value to you. 

Write for “PHILANDER P. POTTS, PRINTER.” 












8 x 8 Em. Steel Section 














Sold by Manufactured by Salesroom and 
Fr Warehouse 
Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | 19, :o¢ ru ave. 


Everywhere 





Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 








6-2 



















THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
95X48 to 14x21 inches - 








In Philadelphia alone the 440 Jobber is in use in the binderies of Mr. George F. 
Lasher, Dunlap Printing Co., Crouse Binding and Mailing Co., Oxford Bindery, 
Inc., Thomson Printing Co., Murphy-Parker Co., A. H. Sickler Co., Franklin 
Printing Co., Hathaway Bros., Keystone Publishing Co., McCay Pamphlet 
Binding Co. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 


























From all points of the compass you hear 
good reports concerning 


THE WHITLOCK 


T is extremely gratifying to the builders of THE WHITLOCK to receive 
] such encouraging word regarding its achievements. While they are fully 
cognizant of its value and its possibilities, from the knowledge obtained 
in designing and manufacturing, nevertheless in building a press intended to 
serve printers in a most perfect manner — one combining all the good features 
of a cylinder— expressions of approval from users everywhere are none the less 
welcome. Present users of THE WHITLOCK we know will want more. 
Those unacquainted with the press are the ones we are at present addressing. 
May we not send you full particulars? Write to-day. 





AGENCIES COVERING ] FA. WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. M ANUFACTURI NG COM PANY 


boy St. ag Nair ope 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. DERBY, CONN. 








Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., ; ae 
ia West’ Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 


fo wae lig Stag yates Pg BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


Johnson's Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 



































Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model | , Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 
a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. 0. b. Chicago. Easy terms. 

















Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. Q| This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. @ We have an exclusive 
special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 
ing Linotype machines. Q All parts used by us in 
rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype | WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL 5. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 
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yos=teoi HAT more can a person want, or how 
Pim, 

“| could a paper be better for general printing 
purposes and particularly advertising work, 
if it: Prints faultlessly, covers with one im- 
pression, always retains the full body and 
brilliancy of the ink, is easy on type and cuts, can be 
successfully printed with ordinary equipment and run at 
maximum speed; will stand embossing, folding and rough 
handling without break, wear or tear; does not contain 
lumps or knots, is uniform in thickness and weight, is of 
first-class quality, has good strength; has a beautiful, pleas- 
ing and distinctive fabric finish combined with a handsome, 
well-made sheet; has colors that are rich, attractive and 
practical; has an unusual range of sizes and weights; will 
take pen and ink, and is cheap in price considering quality 
and what you get for the money. 


What more could a person want ? 


If you will look at your Sample-Book, or, if you haven't one, get 
one from us or our Agents, we think you will find other good things 
about Fairfield Cover. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 





























THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
THE STANDARD PRINTING MACHINE OF PRINTERDOM 























HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 

of Product, Capability and Rigidity. @Because it is equipped with attach- 

ments that really enhance its usefulness. {Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 
purchaser. Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 
universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
istincti RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
Its Distinctive CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Features are ) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 
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C. B. COTTRELL ©@ SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 
Representative in Mexico Representative in Cuba 


U.S. PAPER EXPORT ASS'’N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City HOURCADE CREWS Y CA,., Muralla 39, Havana 
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THE WAITE DIE AND PLATE PRESS 


DOES HEAVY EMBOSSING OR 
PRINTS from the finest line engraved 
plates at the same speed, 1500 per hour 


The only Die Press used by the American Bank 
Note Co. and Dempsey & Carroll, New York 








Repeat Orders Tell the Tale Besides the large number of 


single orders received, the 
following well-known firms have installed from two to five ‘‘ Waites’’ 
during the past eighteen months : 











National Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . New York 5 
Cushing Engraving Co. . . . . . . . New York 3 
Syracuse Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Syracuse. . 2 
Chas. H. Eliott €o. . . . . =. « . « Philadelphia. 3 
B.A. Wright. . ... . .:. « » » Bliladelphia.. 2 
John Wanamaker . . . . . . . +. +. Philadelphia. 3 
Pittsburgh Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Pittsburgh 2 
Baltimore Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Baltimore 2 
Boston Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . . Boston 4 
United States Envelope Co. . . . . . +. Worcester 4 
Samples of work and full particulars on application 
BUILT IN THREE SIZES 
Amenican Falcon Printing Press Co, — 7» bring up printed surface ©... 3x2 
; To bring up printed surface . . . . 5x3 
Factory, Dover, N. H. 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK To bring up printed surface . . . . 8x4 











BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 











THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 
Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


Patented April 5, 1904 
g Sole agents for the Patented May 30, 1905 _ 
United StatesandCan- _ Patented April 7, 1906 


ada for the genuine Other patents pending. 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 
per — none genuine 


eye ROBERT MAYER & CO. Rtn one 


on every sheet. 
my Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 


We do Repairing 








«MANUFACTURED BY 
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Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onyx Carried in stock in 21x 33— 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 


Sardony ad sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 


Chalcedonyx finishes. Put up in half-ream 
packages. 









ONYX BOND 


22 X 34—32 Ibs.—five colors 


ONYX BRISTOLS 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Announcements 


Faorille 
Parchment 








These lines are entirely new 
and distinctive from anything 
Onyx on the market. Ask your 

Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 
not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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che Ault $ Wihoryg Co. 


Manufacturers of Lettor-Press and Lithographic 
Printing jnks 


Cincinnati... . Mew Work .... Chicago. . . . St. Louis 
Buffalo... . Philadelphia... . San Francisco... - Toronto 
_ Davana... . City of MMerico.... Buenos Hires... .DLondon * 

















MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault @ Wiborg 
Company 


DUPLEGRAYV INK, J. 917-67. 


SINGLE. IMPRESSION OF Perfect Working Qualities 


¥ r CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 


+ DUPLEGRAV NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CITY OF MEXICO 
( 


fs 1) Dries Hard Over Night CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | BUENOS AIRES 
Se INK SS ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 








Dinse, Page || Sao , Cant Fall 
& Company || i 


Out! 


If you know what it means to 
lose valuable time through 
careless handling of an or- 
dinary proof press, you will 
appreciate this point about 
the RELIANCE presses — 
the toggle can’t fall out. 


Electrotypes . No eal vas in 


it is merely incidental to the 
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all-round superiority that 


a 
N 1 "i k e | { yY p e S has won forthe RELIANCE 
its acknowledged position 
as The World’s Best Proof 
—_ Press. 


Stereotypes ||| RELIANCE 


THE RELIABLE PROOF PRESS 


has many features not found in other presses. Toggle-joint gives great 
leverage, ‘‘ holds” the impression without pressure on handle and 
**can’t fall out.””. Equalizing platen insures uniformity of impression. 
RELIANCE presses are pee, F in a variety of sizes, each the strongest 
4 - ‘‘ and most powerful of its class. ‘* Not the cheapest, but by far the 

most economical ”’ is the verdict of hundreds of satisfied users. Write 
for prices and terms. Manufactured only by 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Paul Shniedewend & Co. cinckés*"0. ss: 


KLIMSCH & CO. FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY 
TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 A. M. PENROSE & CO. Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 
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JOB TYPE at 
Body Type Prices 


All plain Inland job faces in weight fonts 

are sold at Body Type Prices and discounts. Big 
discounts on type, rule, galleys, leads, etc. 
Let us figure on your needs. 
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iH Inland Type Foundry 


(98> Saint Louis Chicago New York 


Set in New Caslon, Heavy Caslon and New Caslon Italic. Border No. 1243 
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rysrorimne Automatic Falron Platen Press 





Will Automatically feed, print 
and deliver any weight of stock 
from onion-skin to cardboard. 
Size inside chase. 1834" X 1244" 
Speed, 3,500 per hour. 






THE AUTOMATIC FALCON 


DOES THE WORK OF FOUR HAND-FED PLATENS 





ASHBY PRINTING Co., Erie, Pa., say — 

‘*We have received a number of inquiries regarding 
the ‘ Falcon,’ and have recommended the press as being 
just what you claim for it, so hope you will be successful 
in landing the orders.”’ 


THE LONGAKER, PRENTICE ENG. Co., Philadelphia, 
write us on May 23, 1908— 

‘*Complying with the request of your erector, we beg 
to advise that the Automatic Falcon erected last week is 
working like a charm. 

‘““The young man having it in charge never had the 
pleasure of seeing such a press until it was brought into 
our place, and after one week’s continuous running, four- 
teen hours a day, it has required the least attention imagin- 
able. What experience we have had certainly demonstrates 
to us that the machine is all you claim for it, and a “‘little 
more.’’ 





Feeds from the Top of the Pile. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


The Automatic Falcon Platen Press can be seen in operation in our showroom. 





American Falcon Printing Presa Company “6 OAMWAy, NEN, VORS 





























Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 





Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Madein 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 











F. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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“Inks with a World-wide Reputation” Don’t get. mad and kick the Cat 
Kast & Ehinger se 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing ia Bone ) . NX. 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 
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NEW YORK .... CHICAGO \ 
Letterpress " eae 3 z 
Lithographic Ink Ss eo or 
Lichtdruck Ink Softener 
ps = and Gloss Compound 
Bookbinders Solvine (for removing ; 
Tin-Printers’ Dry rollers andforms) Puture S (iN alk 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehinger’s 
e C ] German Tusche 
Copying OLOTP'S | Brown Etching Every progressive printer and pub- 
Cover and Cameo Paste D nde lisher should use Chalk Plates. 
aste Dryers 
ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS z — not make them 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS . talk for you: 
For Every Kind and System of Printing They are simple, quickly made and inexpensive. Tell us 


your needs and WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW to make 
your own illustrations and stereotype standing matter. Double 


BI-TONE INKS 





The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks your forms and save presswork. We guarantee your success. 
DEALERS IN Write us—our experience will be of value to you. 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. Complete outfits for rubber-stamp making. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hellmuth Buiiding Wells Building 111 FLEET STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENG. 


























THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 








T is distinguished for the 
rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 

thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 











SELLING AGENTS 


E.C. FULLER CO. . . . . . NEWYorK,N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO.. . . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .Cunicaco, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, Ont. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
S.KOCHANSKI . . . . . BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS . SYDNEY, N.S. W. 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Care Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York Sole Eastern Agents 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


. ga JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
—— Agents for South Africa and India 






































































DEXTER 
Folders— reodors —Cutters 


mpany NEW YORK & CHICAGO 
— 
* 
. “ 
‘ 


i an. 3 
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The Dexter Automatic Press Feeder The Dexter Pony Circular Folder 


Guarantees increased production and accurate register 


For miscellaneous circular work 


The Greatest Efficiency and Best Service Guaranteed 


Write for catalogues and particulars 






PARSE PONE 


St ances REORDER Dvn LVI a 














AGENCIES DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 
MELBOURNE 





DALLAS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
CAPE TOWN MAIN OFFICE AND Factory— PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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“Princess Covers 


Combine Beauty and Durability 











The high quality 
maintained in these 
Cover Papers has 
made them a Stand- 
ard of Excellence 





Eleven Distinctive Colors 


Two Sizes and Four Weights 
Plate and Antique Finish 


Sample Book on request 





We also make Unique 
Cover Papers, a slightly 
cheaper grade, and Star 
Manifold Linen, a Tissue 
Whting Paper. 











C. H. Dexter & Sons 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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The Most Economical Adaptation, 
The Greatest Regulation 

with least horse-power per unit. 
THE UNIVERSAL SPEED CONTROLLER may be equipped with 


’ either Direct or Alternating Current Motors, mounted on sub-base. 


Affords 65% regulation; 3,000 to 1,000 impressions per hour, or any 
intermediate speed. Press is operated entirely by the lever without 
stopping the motor. Perfectly automatic in releasing the press and 
fully protects the motor in st irting. Belts to the press “pulley. Special 
reversing type for Cylinder Press ; Control. Mz iy be used from shaft- 
ing, or two presses may be operated with one motor, giving the same 
individual results. Write for full particulars, prices, etc. 


THE UNIVERSAL SPEED CONTROLLER 
, 45 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 











( NorE—See complete description in July Number. ) 





FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MopeRN OuTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


JAMES ROW 241-247 S. Jefferson St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 





























‘Aur wage 


O99 


Designers 
Engravers | 
Electro: 
typers.” 





140-146 MONROE STREET 
EHICACO, ILLINOIS. 








UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 








Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 
cation. 





Awarded Go Medal in St. Louis, 
Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
143 Worth St., NEWYORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 
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HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 


“- Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 





INCORPORATED 1886 










































HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End- Name 
Printing 
Machine 











A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 





MONITOR 
Multiplex Punch 


A Perfect 
Paper Punch 








The Loose- Leaf 
Systems are here to 
stay. The demand 
is on the increase. 








The Monitor Multiplex meets all the requirements 
in speed and perfect work. No screw-drivers or 
tools required to set punches. One-piece punch- 
blocks; no belts to take off; no occasion to turn 
machine by hand to set punches. 

Inspect every feature of the 

Monitor Multiplex Punch. 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOSTON, 220 Devonshire St. NEW YORK, 8 Reade St. 

















Wickersham Quoin, made in Two Sizes. 2,000,000 in use 








THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN 


is the result of years of study, a Lock-up Quoin designed to meet the require- 
ments of the day. An impartial trial, not the ‘‘/ don’t believe it will work” 
trial, but a FAIR trial by the progressive printer who is willing to be educa- 


ted—and to this class the WICKERSHAM QUOIN will prove its merit. 


Get our Booklet. Be the progressive printer, keep your plant casipes 
AN 


with the modern appliances (not relics) and you'll be the Printer that 
KEEP efficient employees. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A. 





SOLD BY DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 


Study the Economical Conditions 
of your composing-room. ‘There’s bound to be a leak 


in your profits where slack and ““Dark Age” methods 
are applied. Antiquated devices make dull employees. 










FULLY OPENED 





CYLINDERPRESSMANS KEY 
1S See Tee eee ~ 


Stephens Expansion Lock, 4 Sizes, expand 43-in. to 344-in. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED 


FOR THE RUSH P 


The Scott All-Size Rotary 


WHICH CUTS OFF AND PRINTS 


ANY LENGTH OF SHEET 


AT A SPEED UP TO 


7,000 PER HOUR 


IS THE IDEAL MACHINE 


FOR ANY PRINTER 


HAVING LONG RUNS 





SEND TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THIS MACHINE 





We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses with Front-fly and 
Printed-side-up Deliveries, Flat-bed Perfecting, Rotary Magazine, Color and Newspaper Presses, Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery 
s 

















cco 


WALTER SCOTT & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, 
NEW YORK OFFICE - - - - 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE - - - Monapnock Brock N J U S A 


BOSTON OFFICE - - - - 7 Water STREET CABLE ADDRESS 
WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 








CLass H N—Scott_Four- Roller Two- Revolution 
Press, Front-fly Delivery. 





























| THE PEERLESS-GEM 


oer 


Job-Printing Press | | Lever Paper Cutter 


SIX SIZES FOUR SIZES 


FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 7 Jackson St., Palmyra, N.Y.,US.A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C sth Edition Codes. 



































Carver’s Pony 
Die and Plate 
Press CKNO 


For maximum size die of 214 x 4 inches 
Price, $750.00 


It is the easiest and quickest made ready; 
the most rapid and powerful small press 
ever placed on the market. 








C. KR. CARVER 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ents. 
rdan St., Toronto, Canada 


ents: 
. 255 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents: 
PARSONS TRADING Co., Stock Exchange Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 



































Why the I wentieth 
Century Is Best 


It will do perfect work on all classes of stock. 

It will do more work — its great strength giving it a greater capacity. 
It is absolutely safe — being equipped with a positive (patent) lock. 

It is stronger and has fewer wearing parts. 

Adjustments easily and quickly made. 

It is always in working order. 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 
Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. Venney & Co. J..H. SCHROETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 


Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 




















THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


Printing Press than the Huber-Hodgman, because it is 

not built. If you have a prejudice don’t let it prevent 
you from an investigation. All we ask you to do is to examine this 
press; we do not have to solicit trade from the users of this 
machine; if we have a dissatisfied customer we do not know his 
name. Orders come from former purchasers always accompanied 
with words of satisfaction. We are finely equipped with the latest 
appliances for building, we are giving especial care to detail, we 
can not use better material, we can not produce a better article. 
Our modern machine is the best ever produced, we want you to 
see it, it is the lightest running, most rigid construction, most 
durable, most efficient on the market. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Wireri HESITATE? You can not buy a more satisfactory 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AcEents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager 
Acent, E , P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. abe ae , : 
iste 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 
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A MISTAKEN IDEA 


Many printers are under the impression that the cost of the Wesel Patent 
Iron Grooved Block is more than for an assortment of sectional blocks. As 
a matter of fact tt 1s decidedly less. Write for an estimate giving full size of bed 
of press and the name of maker, and you will be surprised at the reasonable- 
ness in price for an equipment. 


There is Nothing “JUST AS GOOD” as the 


Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 


Which has stood the test of time and is used by the elite of printerdom. 
1,000 presses are now equipped. Fifty per cent saving on imposition. Thirty 
per cent saving on make-ready. Several hundred per cent saving on pres- 
ervation of make- . 

ready and wear of 


















































Wesel Patent Hook with 
Drop-in Nut. Sectional view of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block, showing Hooks in position. 








Dittman Patent Register Hook 


The original register hook which has many imitators 

but no equal. Absolutely accurately made. Can be 

taken apart and cleaned, and put together again quick- 

ly. A trial order will convince you of superiority. 
REDUCED PRICES 


Narrow-margin Dittman Patent Regular 6x6 ems, each, $1.00 Narrow margin, 6x8 ems, each, $1.25 
Register Hook 














If you are not users of at least some of Wesel Quality Goods, the loss is mutual 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 





{\ for Printers, Electrotypers 
 Photoengravers 





Machinery and Appliances § 
Stereotypers and 


\ 
3X 
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The Language of Music 


“Ifmatter, mute and inanimate, though changed by the f 
of nature into a multitude of fosters rea die, will 
the spirit of man suffer annihilation after ithas paid a 

‘ief visit like argyal guest, to this tenement of clay?” 


HE student of music will find 
little to satisfy him if he fails 
to see more in it than an ac- 
SO complishment of manual 
dexterity for the making of sensual 
and pleasing sounds. Itis true that 
music had its birth in pure sen- 
sualism-just as language came as 
the creation of desire. And,as lan- 
guage is the speech of the mind, 
it appears to me that music is the 
speech of the soul, thus itis not 
without the bounds of comprehen- 
sion thatin the future state or those 
successions of future states, toward 
which we shall go on to greater and 
ries eid joy in being, music must 
e the common language or speec 
And this being so, itis well that 
we learn whatwe can of the lan- 
guage here, however imperfectly, so 
hatwe may surround ourselves as 
far as may be with influences whic 
will give us in however slight a 
measure a foretaste of the joy that 
awaits when time shall be no more 
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THE BOOK IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY VIRGINIA FISH. 


HE book, during the period 
of time beginning with the 
reign of the Emperor Con- 
stantine in the fourth cen- 
tury, and ending with the 
invention of printing in the 
fifteenth century, is a record 
of man’s feelings rather than 
of facts in his existence; is 
the product of his imagina- 

. tion, not of his intellect. 
Much of historic data could be cited to explain the 
reasons for the conditions that existed during the 
Middle Ages; but from the standpoint of evolution, 
the Christian religion was the culmination of spir- 
itual forces that began in the days when man first 
knew himself as something better, diviner, than 
the beast of the field, with a future, as well as a 
present and a past. The inauguration of a new 
epoch in the history of humanity is usually sig- 
nalized by the existence of a single individual who 
epitomizes the spirit of the future. Such was 
Jesus Christ, and twenty centuries have verified 
the truth of his life, by using the force which he 
discovered in man and named love, as the motive 
for the highest forms of literature, art and music. 
The Middle Ages, characterized on the one hand 
by the contention of differing nations seeking 
supremacy, and on the other by the stress attend- 
ing the advent of new truth, was yet man’s love- 
time, when he made books and pictures for uncom- 
mercial reasons, simply as an expression of his 
imagination, touched to ecstasy by the knowledge 
of his divinity. Mankind rejoiced in the enfran- 


chisement of a new truth regarding itself and in 
that freedom wrote, thought and wrought. 

When the foree of a new truth sweeps aside 
fixed beliefs or prejudices, in the confidence born 
of his freedom from the old restraint, man aban- 
dons himself to beautiful expression, the book, 
picture or what not he creates is called art. 
Before man’s attainment of spiritual stature in 
the Middle Ages, writing had been a thing of util- 
ity or the proud exercise of his skill in letters, as 
among the Greeks; pictures were but symbols of 
objects perceived through his eyes. Now he con- 
ceives of his powers in language or drawing as 
vehicles for a truth, and that truth one which he 
has apprehended through the spirit. The books 
of the Middle Ages, all variations on the one 
theme that there is a God and man must worship 
him through love for other men, are beautiful 
reflections of humanity under the influence of a 
spiritual truth. 

The men who made the books of this period 
were not those who lived in the “ tide of times,” 
but were dwellers in the seclusion of monasteries, 
where, untroubled by the tumult of those turbu- 
lent days, they forgot the passage of years in the 
transcription and adornment of the sacred writ- 
ings. For the monasteries were the centers of the 
intellectual and artistic energies of Europe, and 
monks were the laborers in those fields. When 
Benedict founded his famous order in the sixth 
century, one of the avowed purposes of its institu- 
tion was the culture of science and transcription 
of books. So to the accompaniment of priestly 
chant, in cloistered scriptorium or carrel, these 
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books, beautiful with color and exquisite crafts- 
manship, were wrought by men in cowl and 
cassock, by hands that were familiar with crucifix 
and beads. In the service-book used in monas- 
teries, among the blessings to be invoked on occa- 
sions, there is one intended to be repeated daily in 
the scriptorium: ‘Be pleased to bless, O Lord, 
this scriptorium of Thy servants and all those 
abiding therein, so that whatsoever shall be read 
or written by them from the Holy Scriptures, they 
may take it into their understanding and bring 
their work to a happy ending.” The methods used 
were similar to those employed in writing Grecian 
and Roman manuscripts—one monk dictated, 
while a number of scribes transcribed. Sometimes 
the scribe states on a manuscript the length of 
time consumed in his work. One mentions that it 
took him two years to write a Bible; another, four 
years; while a third completed his task after fifty 
years of labor. The illuminators worked apart 
from the scribes in places of their own called “ car- 
rels,” after this branch of bookmaking became 
important enough to command the services of 
another class of men. Often one manuscript was 
sent from one country to another — after the let- 
tering had been completed, the illuminator must 
draw and color initial-letter designs and a minia- 
turist must finish the book by adding pages of 
figure work. 

The use of pictures in the sacred writings 
seems to have arisen principally from the inabil- 
ity of the common people to read or to under- 
stand Latin, the language used exclusively by 
the Church. To assist in the comprehension of 
the truths they preached, the clergy would unroll 
from their pulpits, during a service, paintings 
specially designed by artists, explanatory of bib- 
lical passages, and by means of these the popular 
mind gained a clearer conception of scriptural 
meaning. Soon in prayer-book and psalter pic- 
tures were placed for a similar reason, and the 
practice developed into illumination and minia- 
turing of a high order. The ornamentation of the 
best manuscripts is splendid. For instance, the 
Bible of Charlemagne, presented to him by the 
renowned scholar, Alcuin. This Bible was pro- 
duced in the abbey of Martin du Tours, under 
the eye of Alcuin himself, and given by him to 
Charlemagne in the year 800. “ It consists of 449 
leaves of fine vellum, and is written in fifty lines to 
the page, in minuscule character. It begins with 
the title of Jerome’s epistle to Paulinus, written in 
capital letters of gold nearly an inch in height, on 
bands of purple which are enclosed in a border 
surrounding the entire page, composed of gold 
intertwined ornaments within an edge of green or 
gold, with eight larger and an equal number of 
smaller interlaced ornaments in silver. It con- 
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tains four large miniatures and an illumination 
occupying an entire page.” In this elaborated 
form books were gifts for emperors or rulers of 
the Church only, for they were beyond the reach 
of wealth. A breviary or gospel intended for a 
priest or a poor student would be plain or with 
only a few capitals, while for a cardinal or arch- 
bishop, or for use in the service of a cathedral, it 
might contain a hundred or more illuminations, on 
purple vellum in gold and silver letters, and 
adorned and enriched with all that skill or wealth 
could add to make it worthy the acceptance of a 
place on the altar. 

There are interesting records of the prices paid 
for books by book-lovers. Alfred the Great, King 
of England, ever an ardent devotee of letters, 
exchanged a small estate for a single copy of a 
book on cosmography produced by a Benedictine 
monastery. A chancellor of Edward III. gave 
fifty pounds weight in silver for a book, and the 
Countess of Anjou paid for a psalter and the 
Homilies of Harmon two hundred sheep, five quar- 
ters of wheat and the same of rye and millet. One 
artist of that day received 54,000 francs for his 
share of work on a missal which occupied his 
time for eight years. 

Most of the extant manuscripts date from the 
tenth century, although illuminated manuscripts 
were made as early as the third and fourth centu- 
ries. The scarcity of earlier specimens is probably 
due to the destruction of the library at Con- 
stantinople in A. D. 724 by Leo the Isaurian. 
This library contained one hundred thousand vol- 
umes, one-half being Christian writings and the 
remainder the best examples of ancient authors. 
Leo’s action was the expression of a popular preju- 
dice against the adornment of the Scriptures, 
either by pictures or the use of colors. 

The materials used in the making of books 
were most expensive. Gold and silver leaf were 
used in profusion and none but pure colors. Ultra- 
marine was in greatest demand, which could be 
obtained only from Persia and was worth its 
weight in gold. Indigo was brought from Bengal 
and ink was frequently made from burnt ivory. 
The monks did their own binding, using the skins 
of animals for the purpose, usually pigskin, but 
sometimes seal and.shark skins. Often the covers 
were inlaid with jewels and mosaics. The parch- 
ment, on which the books were written, was scarce 
and costly, and vellum almost equally so. The 
earliest manuscripts are written in Greek, but 
Latin became the dominant language in the Chris- 
tian Church and for many centuries all manu- 
scripts were in that tongue, but at length English 
superseded and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries manuscripts are in that language. 

Medieval manuscripts are divided, according 
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to the manner of illumination, into Anglo-Celtic, 
Byzantine and Gothic periods. The Anglo-Celtic 
style is characterized by knotted and intricate 
traceries, interlacing bands and inextricable coils. 
Such is the nicety of execution in manuscripts of 
this period that they are the despair of copyists. 
The Byzantine manuscripts, the best of which 
were produced under the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian, are distinguished by an Oriental splen- 
dor in the use of gold and silver, and rose or 
purple-stained vellum. The Gothic period begins 
with the eleventh century and extends through the 
fifteenth, and during this time books were pro- 
duced which surpass in beauty all previous efforts. 
Figure drawing is accurate in outline and spirited 
in expression, and the enormous initial letters, 
sometimes ten inches in height, are replaced by 
rich borders. Finally the initial letters were sepa- 
rated entirely from the body of the book and occu- 
pied whole pages by themselves in fair designs 
and fine colorings. The “limner ”’ — the painter 
—evolved from the illuminator and miniaturist. 
The popularity of the book dates from the inven- 
tion of printing in the fifteenth century, but as 
always there is a sacrifice of individuality with 
the coming of machinery, books will never again 
be quite so individually beautiful as when human 
hands only were responsible for their being. But 
when Science unites in perfection with the art of 


the painter and the skill of the writer, shall the 
book possess a finer, rarer beauty than in the days 
when it was the joy of kings, the delight of popes. 
For it shall then be the beautiful expression of 
man’s whole nature — physical, mental and moral 
—and it shall be at the service not of the few, but 
of all mankind, a universal source of joy. 





WHISTLER AND COLOR. 

Although Whistler did not care for music, he made use 
of his technical knowledge for themes. “ Symphony in 
Gray and Green,” “ Variations in Blue and Green,” “ Noc- 
turne: Opal and Silver,” “Arrangement in Black and 
Brown” are examples of this particular trait. His most 
ambitious desire was to paint a grand concerto-like picture 
with the title, “ Full Palette’ —“ just as in music,” he 
explained, “ when they employ all the instruments they 
make it ‘Full Band.’ If I can find the right kind of 
thing I will produce a harmony in color corresponding to 
Beethoven’s harmonies in sound.”— Century. 





THE MISSING KEYHOLE. 


An Irishman named Michael joined his brother James 
in this country. The money he brought over, added to 
James’ savings, enabled them to go into the ice business. 
In course of time their custom increased, and it became 
necessary for them to have an office. In this James soon 
installed a nice rolltop desk. ‘“ The one desk will do for the 
two of us,” he explained the day it was set up; “and here 
are two keys, one for you and one for me.” Michael 
accepted the key, but seemed to be studying the desk. 
“ That’s all right,” he said; “ but where is my keyhole? ”— 
Midland Trade Winds. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NDOUBTEDLY certain terms, each 
comprising two or more originally 
independent words, have undergone 
change of form, passing through 
two steps, from separate words to 
joining with a hyphen, and eventu- 
ally becoming single continuous 
words. Others have had but the 

one change from the hyphened to the solid form. 
Both of these categories comprehend some words 
so familiar now in the close form that they are 
seldom thought of as compounds. An amusing 
example of this was given in a written answer to 
the question when the hyphen should be used. This 
answer was, “I always use a hyphen whenever 
two words are to be written as one.” Evidently 
its writer was not aware of the fact that he 
nullified his assertion in the making, since he wrote 
the two words when and ever without a hyphen, 
which he must have done because whenever was 
so familiar in its correct single-word form that he 
lost sight of its compound nature. Of course this 
man simply did not know what his own practice 
was, and one might almost venture to say that of 
course he did not care. And is it not true that 
many others do not care? 

It is not a matter about which any one need 
care very much, aside from the comparatively few 
occasions when ambiguity or real perversion of 
meaning is involved. Nobody can misunderstand 
the meaning whether we write proof reader, proof- 
reader, or proofreader; bath room, bath-room, or 
bathroom; hair brush, hair-brush, or hairbrush; 
air pump, air-pump, or airpump; and such exam- 
ples could be found in hundreds, if not thousands. 
Yet it seems safe to assert that everybody would 
admit that it would be very convenient to have one 
of the three forms, in every instance, universally 
understood to be the correct form. The writer of 
this has busied himself on the subject at various 
times for many years, and has been grossly mis- 
understood by most of those who have read his 
writings, mainly as having asserted that his way 
was the only right way, when his meaning has 
always been, and has been expressed as intended 
to be, that the forms he gave were those he thought 
most in accord with the best established usage. If 
there is an absolute impossibility, it is that any 
one person should list all terms that could be ques- 
tioned in this respect so that any other person 
making such a list would record them all in the 
same forms. 

This article is not written in advocacy of 
any particular system of compounding, although 
its writer is “ cocksure” (as some critics have 
accused him of being in some matters where he is 
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not so) that he has studied out and recorded the 
best usage of the day, and practically for all time, 
and one thing he does advocate decidedly. One 
plan is worthy of strenuous advocacy, and only 
one; and it is well worthy of having a separate 
paragraph. By it a decently systematic result may 
be obtained, that does not seem possible other- 
wise. The plan is as follows: 

Treat all exactly similar terms alike as to 
form, as far as possible, and for this purpose 
make a full list, so as to keep to one way. They 
can not be so treated without many exceptions, but 
certain terms can be arranged in classes, without 
striving to be exhaustive, all having the same 
form, and so nearly systematized that the com- 
positors will soon learn to set them so that little 
change need be made in the type. It is in the 
handling of the type that the greatest gain is to be 
made. 

An example will show what is meant better 
than any theoretical explanation, and almost any 
book would furnish the example. The book opened 
for the purpose showed on one page brain disease, 
brain-lesion, and brain-tumor. No reason can be 
found for compounding any one that will not 
apply to the others. If one has a space the others 
should. We shall mention only this instance, but 
it suggests many analogous ones. In nearly all 
cases, especially of a kind so simple, analogy 
should have its full effect, that, namely, of giving 
the same form to each of the analogous terms. 
Only in this way can real convenience and sim- 
plicity be secured. 

The history of compounding words has never 
been written, and it may not be necessary to write 
it with any fullness, although we had thought of 
something like a detailed treatment here. In look- 
ing for material, no evidence of a systematic dif- 
ference between any two periods has been found. 
It is only too easy to find the same terms in dif- 
ferent forms, not only in different books, but in 
the same book, and this is true of the books pub- 
lished at any time. One tendency that is very 
prominent now is toward making single words of 
many familiar terms in which hyphens are often 
used, but that has always been done by many 
people, and as a result we have numerous single 
words almost universally known as such that are 
just like those in which any possible rule would 
demand a hyphen or a space. Practically all that 
could be proved is that, in general, there is no 
marked difference in practice as between any two 
periods. 

While no one has written a history of com- 
pounds, occasional assertions have been made that 
people may well be warned against. For instance, 
a book of styles says: ‘“ Teall’s book on this sub- 
ject is really a codification of the compounds 
appearing in the Standard Dictionary. Since 
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Teall’s list was made there have been some 
changes in the system preferred by good writers. 
Every change has been in the direction of solidify- 


-ing.” Actual truth in this case is that the list men- 


tioned was not made from that dictionary, but for 
it; the dictionary was made, in this respect, from 
the list. The only importance of this fact is in its 
showing how easy it is to ju.np to a conclusion 
and to state as unquestioned fact what is really 
mere conjecture. And the next statement — 
which is much more important — is equally void 
of basis in fact. Nobody can prove that any sys- 
tematic change has occurred in the time named. 
The books and newspapers printed in that time do 
not show any such difference, and if Teall’s list 
were to be made over it would be very little dif- 
ferent from its first making. It was made as a 
conscientious record of the best usage, as studied 
out by its author, and that best usage has under- 
gone very little, if any, change. Proofreaders 
should be very careful about accepting assertions 
of this kind, including those made in this writing. 
Best practice can be secured by having a full list 
at hand and making changes where it does not 
conform to what is decided upon by them or their 
employers. It would help them to avoid vacilla- 
tion, and would soon become so useful that they 
would wonder how they ever did without it. 

A book entitled “Author and Printer” pur- 
ports to record forms ascertained to be the best, 
including many terms that are questionable as to 
compounding. One assertion made in it is that in 
the United States “ base-ball” is always written 
with a hyphen. This assertion is made by an 
Englishman, but he was probably misinformed by 
an American printer, who told him that it was so 
in the Century Dictionary, and who probably 
thought that what that dictionary said must be the 
best. It is very easily ascertainable that this 
hyphen is not always used in the United States. 

This subject of compounding is one about 
which there should be no necessity to say much, 
but which will never be simplified, as it should be, 
mainly because so little has been said about it by 
our grammarians. We have never had a general 
agreement as to what words should be joined in 
form, or whether they should be closely joined or 
joined with a hyphen; and we never can have 
such agreement until one of two grammatical opin- 
ions is abandoned. Some people insist that two 
nouns used together simply as one name become 
one word, and others say that in such use the first 
noun becomes an adjective, this way of putting it, 
of course, being merely a short mode of noting the 
nature of the words. The present writer is of the 
first opinion, and believes, in general, in the joint 
form for any pair of words in arbitrary associa- 
tion, that is, without any grammatical relation, as 
arm and chair in armchair, chair and arm in chair- 






































































arm, cage and bird in cage-bird, or bird and cage 
in bird-cage, etc. But he does not wish to make a 
burden of it to any one, nor to do anything more 


than persuade people either to be systematic one. 


way or another in proofreading, or else to avoid 
marking changes in the type, accepting whatever 
forms the terms happen to take, especially if they 
appear on the proos as they are written. 





PREPARING PRINTING SURFACES. 


A complete process is described for preparing a relief 
surface having a full range of gradation for printing on 
paper and cloth by means photographic and mechanical, 
without hand drawing or engraving, and without any half- 
tone screen. According to the inventor, Mr. J. W. Ippers, 
a negative of the subject is printed upon a sensitized gela- 
tin plate, the base of which is flexible and elastic, but not 
liable to distortion or corrosion. A translucent celluloid 
sheet with a finely ground surface is mounted by means of 
fish-glue on a thin steel plate. The emulsion is applied, 
dried and baked upon the celluloid surface, after which a 
second coating may be applied. Calcium chlorid is included 
in one of the two bichromate emulsions specified. The 
plate is developed first with warm water and then with 
cold water, and treated with a chrome alum solution to 
prevent the relief from sinking to a uniform level. The 
surface of the plate has numerous irregular cracks in the 
depressed parts as illustrated in the accompanying figure, 
varying in size and corresponding with the lighter and 
darker parts of the picture. The developed gelatin plate 
is stripped from its support, treated with glycerin solution, 





ENLARGED REPRESENTATION OF THE IPPERS RELIEF PRINTING SURFACE GRAIN. 


inked and pressed down in contact with a copper plate. 
The ink is converted into enamel by an enameling powder 
of resin, shellac and alcohol and by heating. The plate is 
then etched and the enameling powder removed by tur- 
pentine. The same process is applicable in preparing cop- 
per and like printing rollers, and for color-printing either 
from one surface, or by successive printings from separate 
plates or rollers prepared from color negatives for use in 
general illustration or in calico printing. The British 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





THANK YOU! 


THE INLAND PRINTER — may it live long and prosper — 
with its April issue began its forty-first volume. Its career, 
which has been an honorable and useful one, accurately 
reflects the true spirit of typographical art. It has kept 
pace with the best there is in the trade and has become an 
invaluable aid to every progressive printer.— Editor and 
Publisher. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 
NO. X.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS, 

»)N some of the preceding papers we 
have considered the factors which 
must be present in a good picture — 
drawing, composition, true values, 
color and texture. All these are 
essential to the worth of any piece 
of pictorial art, though not neces- 
sarily in an equal degree; thus, 
drawing may in a measure be subordinated to 
color, or the reverse, and the picture may still be 
satisfactory as a piece of artistic expression, just 
as, in printing, texture may be sacrificed for the 
sake of the presswork—a result which seems 
inevitable in most of our half-tone publications. 

But beyond these primal virtues, a picture 
requires something more difficult to explain, and 
not to be recognized by any rule or precept. It 
must have about it some freshness of impression 
or design, some personal and individual comment 
upon life and light, some ‘“ communicative ardor ” 
of the painter’s own. It must be creative and 
inventive in some aspect or other. It must have 
style. 

The styles of some painters (as with the work- 
ers in a more familiar field) are attributable to 
the lack of certain particular knowledges, or the 
display of their pet and beloved ignorances. And 
because of these persistent crudities, their works 
are easily identified, and we say, “ That is by 
So-and-So,’”’ — who is flattered by the recognition. 
So-and-So does not reflect upon his friend What’s- 
His-Name, whose letters can be identified any- 
where by the peculiar “ personal style” of his 
spelling. _ : 

In speaking of style, then, we mean some qual- 
ity which comes of the artist’s inner self — his 
vision rather than his sight. In our own craft the 
matter takes the same aspect. We recognize the 
works of some printers by their persistent use of a 
certain bad proportion (which is an ignorance), 
or their continuous use of a particular type or ink 
on all occasions (which is a limitation). On the 
other hand, a piece of work finely planned and 
executed, with a thorough sense of good tradition 
and design, and a clearly marked choice of mate- 
rials, will suggest the style of another man; and 
of such there are not so many but that one may 
still make a fair guess at the author in most cases. 

Inventive work in the crafts will usually suc- 
ceed only when guided by a basis of artistic prin- 
ciples and a knowledge of good traditions. In 
printing, we have a body of traditions which we 
pass on without examination —a curious horn- 
book of maxims, as it were, and these maxims have 
in many cases become so detached that we no 
longer feel that there was ever a reason behind 
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them. Like proverbs which persist against phi- 
losophy — familiar snags in the stream of truth — 
they stand because no one pauses to question them. 

The modern laboratory methods of thought and 
education have made little impression upon our 
craft. They have been applied only to the mechan- 
ical end. Our machinery follows the law of evolu- 
tion and the theory of mutations; our work and 
taste, the wonder of our craft which has led us to 
call it an art, scrambles along in the track of the 
machinery. 

So our traditions and teachings, which may or 
may not have been excellent, become perverted 
and lose their meaning. The same thing has hap- 
pened repeatedly in the fine arts, and the style of 
a century has retrograded, and been rehabilitated 
by a great man or a group of men with a great 
idea. Weare in the midst of a scientific, inquiring 
age; not the most favorable season for the devel- 
opment of artistic traditions, but a good time to 
examine what teachings we have; a time to apply 
the laboratory method. 

In the preceding papers we have touched 
briefly upon one or two such traditions, and have 
found them sound. Note such instances as the 
color-scheme of black and orange-red, which bears 
analysis admirably; and the practice of treating 
rulework as paneling, which not only bears out the 
principle, but shows itself to be a capable medium 
for the adaptation of ideas from the field of archi- 
tecture. Some other teachings are not so impreg- 
nable. The rule that a piece of work containing 
lines in lower-case should not contain lines of capi- 
tals may be taken as an example. 

Here we observe that the historical tradition 
is conflicting, and hence, from the laboratory point 
of view, worthless. But an examination on the 
presumption that letters may, in certain uses, con- 
stitute ornament, and that they are then suscepti- 
ble to the principles which govern the uses of 
ornament, will give us a basis for questioning the 
dictum. A little experiment, developed from the 
suggestion illustrated in our fourth chapter, will 
establish a theory; and this, in the mind of the 
thoughtful student, should take the place of the 
empirical rule, and serve as a principle which he 
may apply at will and in his own way. 

In the arts, as well as in the crafts, we observe 
that a man’s style is influenced by his knowledge 
and his taste. The things he knows and likes, 
these things he will do. A broad knowledge and a 
catholic taste he must have if his style is to be 
broad. The preference for works of a particular 
period, in architecture, results in work which has 
an imitative flavor, little relation to the time and 
uses of the actual building, and a narrowing of 
the artist’s effort. New times and new conditions 
must create new styles; and those who have 
watched our building work in the past few years 
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have seen the historic styles retired, one by one; 
new materials and methods have made new con- 
ditions, and for these conditions new designs have 
been found. Men do not now build villas in the 
fashion of Queen Anne. The day has found its 
expression — tentative and incomplete, without 
precedent or forerunner, but still obedient to the 
best of law and tradition. 

In modern painting, similar movements have 
taken place, some of them consciously, and others 
by sheer pressure of current thought. So in many 
of the artistic crafts, as instanced by the sudden 
and sweeping effect of the so-called arts and crafts 
movement. 

In the printing craft, too, we have felt a reflex 
of this modern idea in design, and the reaction in 
the direction of simplicity has been pronounced; 
so much of the day’s influence is good. But the 
other influences which have come into the trade — 
what of them? The invention of the composing 
machine, the cheapening of the cost of paper 
through the use of wood, the general and rapid 
improvement of mechanical equipment, the inven- 
tion of processes of color-printing, and most of all, 
the low cost of engraving and the dominance of 
the commercial artist — none of these things have 
added to the ability of the printer as an inventive 
craftsman. ; 

So conscious of this fact have we become that 
actual steps have been taken toward a more special 
training in the direction of art, and we see in the 
establishment of trade schools, and more particu- 
larly in the educational movement of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, a crystallization of 
this need. 

Our slight investigation of the analogies 
between printing and certain of the fine arts has 
shown us something of the matter to be gained by 
this phase of the movement. We have observed 
that harmony, in typework as in any expression of 
the craftsman, is based upon concepts and inter- 
vals which are similar to the principles employed 
by the painter in producing works of beauty, or by 
the architect in uniting structural grace with the 
highest utility. 

We know that harmony in printing depends 
upon several elements; there must be a sense of 
fitness, a respect for purity and tradition in style, 
a freshness of invention, and great executive skill. 
The copy with its special requirements must first 
be taken in hand, and all its limitations accepted; 
then come into play the knowledges of art which 
must lead our invention along the paths of good 
taste; and lastly, the power to bring together and 
direct the physical means to an adequate and beau- 
tiful end. Out of nothing, nothing comes; the full 
head makes the able hand. 

The living craft reaches upward, but some 
branches of every oak lean toward the ground. 
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The off-shoots and throw-backs of the evolution- 
ary process show its life. One may deplore the 
bizarre and the grotesque, but either is more hope- 
ful than the commonplace thing which has no 
essential fault and no individual merit; the one 
may lead to the real success of style, which 
approaches art and may achieve invention; the 
other, showing no technical interest, is usually 
devoid of the craftsman’s ambition. 

We must add to the craftsman’s training, then, 
something of the method of the laboratory and 
something of the discipline of the art school. The 
shifting of the trade demands a new style; we 
can not copy it from what has gone before, for 
the matter and the spirit alike forbid. We can not 
build it out of arbitrary tricks, for ours is a craft 
of form and convention. What then? 

The student must learn the traditions of the 
craft, not swallowing them without reflection, but 
examining them with alert, distrustful eyes. He 
must see for himself what the great works of the 
past are, and how they were made so surpassingly 
excellent. He must not admire anything because 
it is printed upon paper which has crumbled and 
yellowed with time, but he may well examine into 
the causes that have preserved it through the cen- 
turies. The attitude of the investigator must be 
his, and before this attitude many an ancient plati- 
tude will go down, and many a forgotten truth will 
shine anew. But the investigation must be made 
in the light of an understanding of the position 
of printing among the arts. 

That the student of printing must cultivate the 
manual dexterities of his craft is obvious; with- 
out skill of hand he can accomplish nothing. To 
this skill he should add some knowledge of design, 
as a matter of course. 

In the foregoing articles it has been assumed 
that the student would familiarize himself with 
historic ornament, our comments here being 
merely to point a few of their most suggestive 
relations to printing. At the same time it is neces- 
sary that he follow out some work in the field of 
original or constructive design, such, for instance, 
as the course proposed by Mr. Batchelder in his 
“Principles of Design.” Looking at the general 
subject of ornament from these two distinct stand- 
points he should gain a broad conception of the 
subject, and the sifting of the good and bad will 
cease to be a matter of blind chance. 

To the study of design from the abstract and 
the historic sides, he may add some reading and 
observation of architecture, learning the estab- 
lished styles, and considering the newer and more 
utilitarian manner. Architectural effects which 
depend on proportion should be interesting to him, 
and should serve, now and then, as bases for 
experiment in the laboratory of his craft; he 
should attempt, when opportunity offers, to trans- 
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mute the intention of a fine piece of paneling, or a 
simple facade, into the terms of his own medium; 
should also consider the placements and uses of 
building ornament, as well as the actual character 
of the designs employed. 

Drawing and sketching, of course, he will find 
useful, especially the drawing or tracing of fine 
designs and pieces of typography. Lettering, of 
course, he should understand, and practice to some 
extent. 

In painting, if he lives where good pictures 
may be seen, he should find much to quicken and 
inspire. He should know something of color, 
something of the distinction between the decora- 
tive and the realistic, something of the history of 
pictorial art. And this field he should explore, not 
as a student of picture-making, nor in the spirit of 
the dilettante critic, but with the appreciation and 
the keen observation of the true craftsman — the 
man who lives by making things which please the 
trained eye, and who is, in this sense, an artist. 





LITERATURE AND LARCENY. 


“Literature and Crime” is the title of a new book 
that seems to be making some stir in France, and the idea 
which it suggests has been endlessly discussed. In spite of 
the average badness of books and the persistent goodness 
of men, some people are persuaded that bad books make bad 
men, and lay a heavy charge to authors therefor. 

But what we prefer to see discussed is Literature or 
Crime. If writing thoughts upon paper has tripped some 
into the meshes of the law, how many, on the other hand, 
has it saved from jail? 

Why the artist creates is a pretty psychological ques- 
tion. The grand practical reason has been that he had to 
have the money and saw no way of getting it except by 
writing of robbery. Some men, it is true, have adopted 
authorship when the choice was less exigent than that 
between a publisher and a bailiff, and for them no excuse 
can be urged; but we think it a reasonable presumption 
that, if literature has put some readers behind the bars, it 
has kept at least an equal number of authors in front of 
them. é 

Certain famous Elizabethans did try both alternatives, 
and are known as authors rather than as highwaymen 
merely because they happened to have more talent for let- 
ters than for larceny. Among Fielding’s and Smollett’s 
most successful scenes are those laid in a jail — which, in 
their time, was a sort of common residuary estate for pick- 
pockets and writers: in short, for men reduced to desperate 
extremities. 

If a book then guided a reader behind prison walls he 
would very likely find the author there and profit by a 
stimulating association with him. There seemed not much 
left for young Schiller but to write “The Robbers” or 
become one. Suicide has been charged to Ibsen, but the 
timely success of Brand probably saved him from it.— 
The Saturday Evening Post. 





WANTS GRANDPA TO CROAK. 
Johnnie — Grandpa, will you make a noise like a frog? 
Grandpa — What for, my boy? 
Johnnie — Why, pa says we’ll get ten thousand when 
you croak. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO ADVERTISE. 


NO. IV.— BY S. ROLAND HALL. 


PRINCIPLES OF AD.-DISPLAY. 


tant as effective copy, but good 
display is a vital factor of good 
advertising. Typographical ap- 
pearance is the advertisement’s 
“ dress,” and as the advertisement 
plays the part of a salesman, appro- 
priate dress means much. The 
strongest copy may be made weak through unin- 
telligent setting. 

My views regarding display will probably not 
be in accord with the views of a great many print- 
ers. I believe, however, that a good majority of 
those who are really expert ad.-compositors will 
support me in the assertion that there are few 
printers who have the right ideas about ad.-com- 
position. The difficulty is that only a small pro- 
portion of compositors understand advertising, 
and no matter how good a typesetter a man may 
be, if he lacks an intelligent conception of what an 
advertisement is designed to accomplish, he is no 
more likely to construct its entire typographical 
style rightly than is a good carpenter likely to 
design an artistic residence. The typical com- 
positor will, for example, go into an advertising 
agency’s composition-room and set the firm name 
of a mail-order advertisement in eighteen-point or 
twenty-four point when the space into which the 
advertisement is to go may cost $4 or $5 a line, 
and when ten-point or eight-point would be amply 
large for signature. Nevertheless, most composi- 
tors believe that they do good ad.-setting work, 
and the fact that they do know much more about 
display than a great many of the advertisers whose 
copy they set serves to strengthen the belief. 

Advertising is still, in every branch, an inexact 
science. Invariable rules can not be set down as 
to either the writing or the displaying of copy. 
Not all will agree as to what is good display, and 
it is fortunate that these individual differences of 
opinion do prevail, for it prevents monotonous 
advertising pages. 

The typography of an advertisement should 
accomplish three objects: (1) it should attract 
the attention of prospective purchasers of the 
advertised commodity; (2) it should make the 
advertisement as easy to read as is practicable, 
considering the limits and cost of the space; (3) it 
should, if possible, leave an impression on the 
mind of the reader that will influence him favor- 
ably toward the advertised article, that is, the 
typography of the advertisement should contrib- 
ute some support to the statements of the copy. 
The typography of an advertisement might fulfil 
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the first two conditions and yet, by failing on the 
third, fall short of the full measure of effective- 
ness. - For example, a compositor referred to by 
a publisher as an “ artist” in ad.-composition, in 
setting a recent advertisement for me, used a 
heavy Gothic letter as the display for an adver- 
tisement of a dainty shoe, which contained a fine 
half-tone and was to be printed on good paper. 
The setting was strong and the space was well 
used, but the display was out of harmony with the 
subject of the advertisement. 

Many of the best copy-writers nowadays lay 
out their advertisements and show at least the 
general display effects that they want produced. 
In this class of work the compositor should, of 
course, give the writer as nearly what he wishes 
as is practicable, improving the arrangement 
wherever he can do so and has been given liberty. 
Usually, a number of things will be left by the 
writer to the judgment of the compositor. A great 
deal of copy is, however, sent to the compositor to 
be handled almost entirely as he sees fit, often with 
reasonable liberty as to the amount of space the 
matter is to occupy. In setting work of this class, 
the compositor has full opportunity to apply his 
knowledge of the principles of ad.-display. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the 
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Fig. 1.— This advertisement contains so many displays that it was bewilder- 
ing to the eye in the original magazine-page size. 
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various units or elements of display, some funda- 
mental principles should be mentioned. One of 
these principles is that of consistency. Following 
this principle, one part of an advertisement should 
not have an open, spread-out appearance, while 
another part is set closely. It is often desirable, 
of course, in such advertisements as those of 
department stores, to vary the style of display in 
order to get distinction for one part of the adver- 
tisement, but these contrasting effects should be 
secured without glaring inconsistencies. Sub- 





A GOOD NOSE 


WOULD BE TICKLED IN OUR 


Fragrant Sanitary Bakery 
INHALING ODORS OF ALL 
BAKED GOODIES. TASTY— 
WHOLESOME — DELICIOUS. 


Have You Tried Our Bread! 
A CRISP SCOTCH LOAF ON 
YOUR TABLE THIS EVEN- 
ING WOULD ADD MUCH TO 
THE MEAL. 


ENTERPRISE BAKERY. 











Fig. 2.— Too many styles and too many capital lines. 


heads of equal importance should be set in the 
same size and style of type; and so on. 

A still more important general principle is that 
only a few things can be displayed well in small 
space. From the appearance of a great many 
newspapers, particularly those in the smaller cities 
and towns, it seems that most printers have not 
learned, or have forgotten, that old saying that 
“all display means no display.” The fundamental 
principle of display is contrast. If, therefore, the 
entire advertisement is displayed, or many parts 
are displayed, there will be little or no contrast, 
and consequently little or no display. No rule that 
is worth anything can be set down as to what pro- 





Try Our Scotch Bread 


A crisp Scotch loaf on your 
table this evening would 
add much to the meal. Cc 
Only 

A good nose would be tick- 
led in our fragrant, sanitary 
bakery, inhaling odors of all 
our tasty, wholesome goodies. 


ENTERPRISE BAKERY 
18 Adams Ave. 











Fig. 3.—A revision and resetting of Fig. 2. 


portion of an advertisement should be given up to 
display, or how many secondary displays there 
may be. It is possible to have effective secondary 
displays in advertisements as small as two inches 
across one column. Examples of overdisplay are 
not confined to newspapers. The advertisements 
of the largest magazine advertisers sometimes 
show this common fault. See Example 1. 
Overdisplay is frequently brought about by 
the use of many capital lines, the idea of the com- 
6-4 
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positor seemingly being that the stronger the type- 
line the better the display. All-capital lines are 
effective for names of products and for firm name 
and address, but lines consisting of capitals and 
lower-case letters are nearly always better for 
other displays. Note Examples 2 and 3. In Exam- 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 

(Mon2y Order or N Y. Draft) 





THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
(Natural Willow, Floss’ Cushion) 
Will mail for 25c. in’ Stamps 
(to be allowed on first purchase) 
THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
Illustrating Quaint and Unusual 
Willow; Mission and Upholstered 
FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN 
9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library 
(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP.") 








Excepting the illustration, there is nothing 
to catch the eye. 


Fic. 4.— Lacks contrast. 
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AMiylery 863 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Fic. 5.— An advertisement which represents much work, but which can 
claim neither attractiveness nor legibility. 
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ple 3 the copy has been revised a little so as to get 
a good headline and an arrangement that will per- 
mit good display. 

Contrast is just as lacking when the adver- 
tisement has a uniform light or medium light 
appearance as when it is an almost solid mass of 
display. Note Examples 4 and 5. Example 5 is 
hand-lettered and required much time, but it is a 
case of the mountain laboring and bringing forth 
a mouse. 

Compositors generally do not seem to have 
learned that the best ad.-displays are produced 
when not more than two styles of display type are 
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Fic. 6.—A typical result of job-printing experience. 


used and when these are harmonious. Composi- 
tors of the smaller cities are the worst offenders 
in the use of three or four styles of type, often 
plainly inharmonious; but there seems to be only 
a small proportion of printers anywhere who real- 
ize the superior effects that may be produced with 
the use of just one style or one series of type. For 
example, Bookman display with Bookman body- 
type can not be surpassed for some classes of copy. 
This principle would not apply with such types as 
Post, where the small size would be too heavy for 
extensive use as body-type. An advertisement set 
in the regular Cheltenham with Cheltenham Bold 
for display will be excellent, if well arranged. 
The series of type that have condensed and 
extended faces are unusually good for ad.-display, 
for then the compositor may stick to one series 
and still have suitable type for both long and short 
lines. There is, however, no objection to the use 
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of two styles, if they are of the same general 
design, but a letter like Caslon should not be used 
with Post or Blanchard. While seemingly con- 
trary to the harmony rule, Gothic may be used to 
give a trade name strong display, and the effect 
will usually be good, no matter what other display 
type is used. 

Don’t use condensed type and then space it. 
Spacing, while occasionally allowable, always les- 
sens legibility. 

It is the general opinion in the advertising 
world that printers use entirely too much rule, 
that they err in striving for squared-up, spaced- 
out, rule-finished advertisements that are so 
smooth and “artistic” that they lack the attention- 
attracting feature —the first object of display. 
The tendency to fill costly space with ornaments 
has largely passed away, but there is still too much 
inclination to take up time and space with rule- 
work that is actually detrimental to the selling 
power of the advertisement. Many printers would 
regard Example 6 as an effective, artistic piece of 
ad.-composition, but it is the kind of setting that 
causes seasoned advertising men to snort and say 
things that do not sound at all like the Golden Text 
for the next Sunday. 

(To be continued.) * 





THE MAIN CHANCE. 

Jack Garney, who used to be a Columbus (Ohio) man 
before he got to selling wine, told a story the other day to 
illustrate some point. 

“We were hard at work building a new church out in 
Columbus,” said he, “and all of us that belonged gave 
what we could to it. One day the priest went to Riley, who 
kept a saloon. ‘ Riley,’ he says, ‘ Riley, you ought to give 
the church a handsome stained-glass window. You’re doing 
well here and e’d afford it.’ 

“¢T will,’ says Riley. 

“ Next day he went to a place where they sold stained- 
glass windows. ‘I want to buy one for our new church,’ 
said he. 

“*¢ Here’s one at $100, Mr. Riley,” 
cheap,’ says Riley. 

“¢ Would a $500 window be too dear, Mr. Riley?’ 

“<«°Tis a cheap windy,’ says Riley. ‘I want the best ye 
have in the house.’ So they sold him a $900 window. ‘And 
what will you have on it, Mr. Riley?’ they asked. 

“<“Nawt’in,’ says Riley. ‘ Nawt’in at all.’ 

“But, Mr. Riley,’ says the clerk, ‘it’s customary to 
have something on an expensive window like this. Some 
nice design or motto, you know.’ 

“Well, all right,’ says Riley. ‘Ye might put on the 
bottom of it, ‘Drop into Riley’s Afther Mass.’”— Bagology. 


said the clerk. ‘ Too 





HOTEL ‘‘ ACCOMMODATION.”’ 


“Speaking of accommodating hotel clerks,” remarked 
a traveler, “the best I ever saw was in a certain Maine 
town. I reached the hotel late in the evening. Just before 
I retired I heard a scampering under the bed and saw a 
couple of large rats just escaping. I complained at the 
office. The clerk was as serene as a summer breeze. 

“¢Tll fix that all right, sir,” he said. ‘ Front! 
cat up to room 23 at once.’ ” — Harper’s. 
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COUNTRY OFFICES I HAVE KNOWN. 


BY MARVIN 0. DAWSON. 


»)l is always with a feeling of keen 
amusement that I read each month 
in the trade journals and papers of 
the great progress being made in 
the craft via the educational sys- 
tematic route. Not wishing to 
appear pessimistic, I concede at 
the outset every claim for superior 

work at the present day over that which predomi- 
nated years back in the days of the “ shootin’- 
stick’ and “ Washington arm power.” Yet my 
personal experience in a number of small-town 
offices has proven to me that modern methods are 
as strange there, generally speaking, as is the pay 
envelope on Saturday night. We read in the jour- 
nals and listen to “old prints ” tell of the strange 
manner and method conducted in small shops — 
and larger ones, too—in years gone by, but to 
those who do not know differently these facts 
appear so ancient as to lose the flavor of veracity, 
and are given credence of originating in the mind 
of some poor, overworked, inebriated “ print.” 


In the northern part of Michigan is a county 
seat which boasts of thirty-five hundred popula- 
tion, and a weekly paper issuing regularly, once a 
week, fifteen hundred copies. 


To this town I was 
called this summer, while the owner was enjoying 
a month on the fishing streams, so numerous there. 
My first appearance at the office gave me a pleas- 
ant surprise. A fine new two-story cement home 
had just been completed and moved into. The 
front office was large and elegantly furnished, and 
basing my calculation upon my first impressions 
expected to find an ideal composing and press room. 
Foolish apprehension. There were two racks for 
job and ad. type, each rack holding eighteen cases, 
thirty-six in all, and in these thirty-six cases I 
found, by actual count, one hundred and three 
fonts of type, mostly different faces. Now, had 
this type been doubled up in proper shape, namely, 
large type with the small, conditions would not 
have been so bad, but instead old bastard fifteen or 
seventeen point was laid in with fourteen and 
eighteen point modern. I was given the happy 
information that this was a very convenient plan 
in that in putting the quads and spaces about the 
same size together, in case one gave out, the smaller 
size could be used. In one case where seventy-two 
point Gothic was kept, had been laid a new font of 
Steel Plate script. It is needless for me to add 
that not a “y,” “ g,” etc., had tails on them — and 
the type had been in the office only six weeks. 

I looked around for the lead, slug, rule and 
furniture cases, and failing to find them made 
inquiries. Then I was apprised of another most 
convenient and time-saving (?) arrangement. 
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The drawer built in all modern job stones had been 
discovered and pressed into service. After a tug 
of war I managed to pull it open, and there in a 
chop-suey heap were slugs, rules, leads and metal 
furniture, all sizes and descriptions, and, I may 
add, bent in all conceivable shapes. They were 
not sorted in any manner whatever, but were piled 
there in bird’s-nest fashion, so—I was informed 
—that the compositor could get anything he 
wanted without running all over the shop for it. 
Happy thought! But how in the world the poor 
compositor ever got together the ads. and jobwork 
he did, will always remain to me a question unan- 
swered. Right now may be a good time to state 
that this compositor had been in this same office 
for the past thirty years, continuously. 

As for the presses, they were frightful. The 
job press—a Peerless — probably fifteen years 
old, was a sight. When the press was first put in, 
it ran so smoothly that it was not oiled for years. 
Of course, after a time it began to squeak and run 
hard, and then a little hard oil was shot into what 
holes were visible, but of course they were so cor- 
roded at the bottom that the oil had no more chance 
of getting through to the joints than did the press 
of doing good work. The foot-treadle had been 
removed and lay under the press covered with 
dust. The press ran so hard that in making ready 
it was impossible to use foot power, even for one 
revolution of the fly-wheel. A four horse-power 
gasoline engine was often stalled in pulling this 
press at a speed of about seven hundred an hour, 
and the belt would slip off regularly every twenty- 
five or fifty impressions. The proprietor said to 
me that he couldn’t for the life of him understand 
what made that press run so hard, that it was oiled 
every week, and that his opinion was that a bolt 
had tightened up somewhere. 

I went to work and took the press apart at the 
first opportunity, and the condition the jobber was 
in made a shining example of what lack of oil and 
wiping rags will do in a few years. There was 
not one oil-hole that would take oil and every joint 
on the press was covered with rust. In some 
instances the rust had eaten into the rods. Some 
places made for oil had ceased friendship with that 
article since leaving the factory and it was neces- 
sary to take a small punch and hammer to get out 
the dirt, which I might truthfully say had petrified 
there. I emoried all of the joints, cleaned the gum 
from all over the press, oiled it up thoroughly, put 
it together, and when the owner came home called 
him out to see how the press ran. He put his foot 
on the treadle with a heavy tread, and was startled 
when the press made a couple of impressions with- 
out further labor, exclaiming gladly, ‘“ You’ve 
found that tight bolt, ain’t you?” Utterly dum- 
founded and disgusted, I looked at his wise old 
face a moment and answered, “ Yes.” 
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THE HISTORY, OF PAPER. 

NO. I.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS, 
“HE consumption of paper is the 
Dd) measure of the people’s culture.” 

| Very true and substantiated in the 
development of nations, for the 
origin of the powerful industry of 
papermaking, which to-day ranks 
fifth in America, we must look to 
the ancient heathen lands. Four 
thousand years before Christ, began the demand 
for some material on which accurate records of 
the development of man might be permanently 
inscribed for future generations. 

Learned men, all over the world, have been 
occupied for years deciphering the hieroglyphs, 
strange pictures, and forms carved on the stone 
obelisks throughout Egypt, thus fulfilling their 
real purpose that history and advancement of 
those early people might be known. Temples were 
carved inside and out; slabs or panels, in bas- 
relief, were placed in the halls of these religious 
meeting-places, giving ample and faithful record 
for all time to come. 

The Greeks, in the flush of their intellectual 
strength, felt the need of material on which writ- 
ing might be preserved without the labor necessi- 
tated in carving granite boulders. To these 
scholars, and the contemporary Romans, is due the 
introduction of the soft clay tablet, which was 
easily lettered and then baked to a permanent 
hardness. Thousands of these tablets have been 
found, varying in size from one and a half by one 
inch, to nine inches long, and six and a half inches 
wide. The deciphering of these pieces of clay 
gives us our knowledge of the lives and occupa- 
tions of the Assyrians. The British Museum has 
records of public business transactions, lawsuits, 
scientific research, etc., which were made on terra- 
cotta tablets subsequently found in the ruins of 
Babylon and Nineveh. 

Metal tablets of gold and silver were the next 
step in advance, for while they were more expen- 
sive than clay, they were much lighter and occupied 
less space. Imagine, if you can, Cook county filing 
away records on tablets of stone such as these 
spoken of. It might necessitate a new court- 
house. 

Skins were tanned and the letters and decora- 
tions were done in gold and silver. Letters were 
also engraved on ivory, but this was difficult and 
was not generally used. Wood, and the bark of the 
olive, poplar, and palm trees were used, and there 
were attempts, even in those early days, to cut the 
wood of the soft trees into strips, soak and boil 
until soft, then lay in sheets and polish, making the 
surface possible for lettering. Such crude forms 
at a time of continuous progress could not last, 
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better and more suitable material was certain to 
be found and the Nile river solved the problem by 
yielding the papyrus or paper plant. To-day it 
grows on the banks of rivers in Abyssinia, Syria 
and Sicily, but has disappeared almost entirely 
from Egypt. Alexandria became the center for 
the paper made from this queer plant and supplied 
Asia and Europe for many years. 

The papyrus has large root-stalks which spread 
in the mud and throw up numerous stems from five 
to twenty feet high, the lower being entirely under 
water. The stem is triangular, and the leaves 
grow near the base. Above, the stem is naked to 
the top, where a large umbrella-like plant is found. 
In the manufacture of paper, the layers of the 
stalk, about twenty in number, were removed by 
means of a sharp instrument. The finest, used for 
the paper, were next to the pith. Toward the outer 
portion of the stem were the coarser fibers used 
for boats, boxes, baskets, mats, sandals for the 
priests, and divers other utilities. 

As the strips were removed they were placed, 
side by side, on a flat surface and then a second 
layer laid upon the first at right angles. This was 
pressed, and after being properly wet, was left to 
dry in the sun. Later each sheet was beaten 
smooth with a mallet and polished with ivory. 
When this process was finished the papyrus was 
rolled on a wooden cylinder and the edges deco- 
rated. 

As the constant demand for papyrus was 
greater than the supply, parchment appeared. 
This was made from the skins of animals prepared 
so that it was suitable for writing. It was so 
valuable in those days that the ancients would 
often erase their writing and use the sheet a sec- 
ond time. : 

The skins, freed from hairs, were placed in a 
lime vat to cleanse. Then they were stretched 
upon frames, scraped and fully polished. The 
finer parchment, called vellum, is used now for 
important writings, while a paper parchment is 
used for laboratory purposes, there being several 
imitations. 

While records vary as to the identity of the 
first paper manufacture, history shows that the 
Arabs, at the time of the capture of the Saracens, 
704 A. D., had already learned the art, and Ara- 
bian manuscripts to-day bear the date back to the 
ninth century. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the first paper 
made from cotton was the work of the Chinese, for 
eighteen hundred years ago they treated the cot- 
ton plant so as to reduce it to a pulp and by adding 
chemicals utilized its fibrous nature. Early Chi- 
nese artisans made strong but delicate paper, by 
this process. “The small branches of a tree, 
resembling the mulberry, were boiled in lye to 
loosen the bark; which was then macerated in 
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water for several days, the outer part scraped off, 
and the inner part*boiled in lye until it separated 
into fibers. It was then washed in a pan or sieve, 
and worked by the hands into a pulp, which was 
afterward spread on a table and beaten fine with 
a mallet. The pulp was next placed in a tub con- 
taining an infusion of rice and root called overie, 
and thoroughly stirred to mix the materials. The 
sheets were formed by dipping a mold made of 
strips of bulrushes confined in a frame.” 

The manufacture of paper soon became one of 
the industries of the old world. The Moors, of 
Spain, carried it on extensively, and when the 
Arabians occupied Sicily they made paper only 
from cotton. Later the making of paper in Spain 
ceased, and the Italians, in the fourteenth century, 
became widely known for their high grade of 
paper. 

In 1189, France gained some knowledge of 
papermaking from Spain, and her trade became so 
extensive that she supplied other countries. 

Germany also made rapid strides at this time 
until the fifteenth century, when Germany, France 
and China, later joined by Holland, were the 
acknowledged papermaking countries of the globe. 
These four countries supplied England, despite her 
present progressive state, until the close of this 
last century, then a single mill, for fifty years, had 
a monopoly of Great Britain’s trade. 

As in all profitable industries there were many 
ambitious manufactures and gradually the indus- 
try spread to countries where cotton was un- 
known, never had been raised, and could not be — 
of necessity other materials were found, and late in 
the fourteenth century paper was first made from 
linen rags; although one manuscript is exhibited 
in the British Museum, made of linen rags and 
bears the date of 1100 A. D. After the discovery 
of the possibilities of linen rags, cotton paper 
was made very little excepting in the southern 
countries. 

The ancient pieces of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
at Venice, are said by some to be of cotton paper, 
but experts say skin. A deed of Sir Roger, of 
Sicily, dated 1102, is said to be the oldest docu- 
ment at present on cotton paper. 

At Vienna, is the charter of Frederick IT., 1228, 
on cotton paper, but soon after this date Frederick 
issued an edict stopping the use of cotton paper for 
official business and substituted a vellum, of a blue 
tint, on which the lettering was done in gold. 


WATER-MARKS. 


With the change from cotton to linen were 
evolved water-marks. The designs were woven 
into the linen in conspicuous figures of birds, 
instruments of war, animals, etc., so skilfully 
adapted that here the expression “ decorative art ” 
may be applied to papermaking. To-day the water- 


marks on bank-notes, checks, etc., make forgeries 
difficult. 

In Nuremberg, Bavaria, as early as 1390, we 
find a paper mill operated by two rollers, which 
set in motion eighteen stampers, and for some cen- 
turies this process of pulping the fibers by beating 
was used. Other mills were set in motion in for- 
eign countries, but it was 1690 before America 
knew the convenience of having her own mills. 

An early Hollander erected a mill at Roxboro, 
near Philadelphia, on a small brook called ‘ Paper 
Mill Run,” which flows into the Wissahickon 
river. The paper here was made of a combination 
of linen rags and the original flax, which was 
raised near by. In 1729 Thomas Wilcox built the 
Ivy Mills on Chester creek, Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, and produced handsome paper until 1866. 
Other mills were established and operated through- 
out Pennsylvania, but though New England was 
the leader, from point of settlement in this country, 
she did not begin papermaking until 1730. Daniel 
Henchman, a bookdealer near Boston, was the 
pioneer of New England, yet the industry was 
confined to forty mills operating in New Jersey, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, until 1800. Phila- 
delphia became the Boston of to-day — it was the 
literary center partly due'to the energy and influ- 
ence of Benjamin Franklin. 


SCARCITY OF RAGS. 


Rags were so scarce at this time of the Revolu- 
tion that the Boston News Letter, after many 
appeals through its columns for rags, announced 
“A cart will go through the city of Boston before 
the end of the month to collect rags for the paper 
mills at Milton, and all people that will encourage 
the manufacturing of paper will dispose of them! ” 
The following poem was posted in all-public places : 


“ Rags are beauties which concealed lie, 
But when in paper how they charm the eye; 
Pray save your rags, such beauties to discover, 
For of paper, truly every one’s a lover. 


By the pen and press such knowledge is displayed 
As would not exist if paper were not made, 
Wisdom of things mysterious, divine, 

Illustrious does our paper shine.” 


The response was not what it should have been 
and paper became more scarce; in fact when the 
American army entered Philadelphia there was no 
paper to be had suitable for making or padding 
cartridges. Advertisements appeared everywhere, 
appeals were made, but in vain, and at last soldiers 
were ordered to search every home, and all places 
of business. Poor Benjamin Franklin’s home was 
the plum, for in that attic were found five hundred 
copies of Reverend Gilbert’s “ Defense of War.” 
These sermons did active service at the battle of 
Monmouth for musket cartridges and for wadding. 

It is interesting to know the many articles used 
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for papermaking in early days. In 1765 a book 
was published at Regensburg, Germany, by Jacob 
Schaeffer, and the paper used in it was made from 
sixty different sources: Sawdust, hop-vines, hor- 
nets’ nests, peat, straw, cabbage-stumps, moss and 
thistle-stalks. A book made entirely of straw- 
paper was published in England in 1800. 

Modern papermaking began early in the nine- 
teenth century and the industry grew rapidly. 
During the years between 1861 and 1865, prices 
soared skyward, and many mill-owners then 
reaped a fortune that otherwise would have meant 
a lifetime of hard work. This wonderful stimulus 
to the production of paper is due to the use of 
wood-pulp and fiber, which has largely supple- 
mented the use of esparto grass and straw, the 
perfecting of the Fourdrinier machine, an idea of 
Louis Robert, a Frenchman, which automatically 
transforms the fluid into the finished paper, and 
the innumerable uses to which this article can be 
put. By this machine it is possible to produce dif- 
ferent grades of paper at greatly reduced cost, and 
to-day the United States leads the world in paper- 
making, producing one-third of all made on the 
globe. In 1905, 3,857,903 tons of paper were con- 
sumed in the United States and 2,644,735 tons of 
pulp for periodicals, newspapers, etc. 

Spruce and poplar pulp are the most important 
materials for the manufacture of paper, although 
eighteen different kinds of wood are used. The 
coarser grades are made of straw, waste paper, 
and a manila stock. The most expensive paper, 
used for bank-notes, records, etc., is made of linen 
rags. 

In 1905, 881,106 cords of spruce wood were 
consumed in ground wood-pulp, at a cost of 
$6,355,563. 

Eight hundred and fifty-one thousand four 
hundred twenty-five cords were consumed at the 
sulphite mills, at a cost of $5,582,288. 

Two hundred and thirteen thousand fifty-eight 
cords of poplar were used in the soda process, at a 
cost of $1,506,971. 

Five hundred and twenty-seven thousand five 
hundred five cords of other wood were used at a 
~ eost of $2,508,982. 

Two hundred and ninety-four thousand five 
hundred fifty-two tons of rags, at a cost of 
$8,864,607. 

Old waste paper, 588,543 tons, at a cost of 
$7,430,335. 

These figures do not include the wood that we 
import from Canada each year, but only that sup- 
plied by our home forests. We depend upon 
Canada for more spruce than poplar — as the lat- 
ter grows more abundantly here and we use less. 

Wood-pulp is known as the mechanical and 
chemical. A large revolving stone grinds, by 
hydraulic pressure, the mechanical, or ground 


pulp, and it is reduced without the use of acids. 
It is such a brittle pulp that other kinds are gener- 
ally mixed with it in making paper. 

The soda and the sulphite fibers are reduced by 
boiling in a solution of caustic soda, and by the use 
of acid sulphite of lime. Soda fiber is much softer 
than the sulphite, though the latter is remarkably 
strong. This pulp is sold in large folded sheets 
which are made by pressure and dried on steam- 
rollers. If the pulp is to be consumed by the pulp 
manufacturer, and made into paper, it is stored in 
the liquid in a large tank, until needed. 

Paper is used to-day for cooking utensils, car- 
wheels, water and sewer mains, telegraph poles, 
window-panes, paper rests, lining, mats, water- 
proofing, building, filtering, collars and cuffs, hats, 
shoes, dishes, napkins, trays, boats, and for hun- 
dreds of other articles. 

United States has yet to establish a technical 
papermaking school, although there are such at 
Vienna, Austria, and at Manchester, England. 

(To be continued.) 





CATCHING SUCKERS. 


Mercy on us! How times have changed since some of 
us were boys! Nowadays, when a customer has two thou- 
sand letter-heads to be printed, he sends the office boy 
around to every printer within a dozen blocks to get prices. 
The boys, too, are shrewd enough, some of them, to let you 
know what the other fellow is charging. There is a com- 
mon trick one firm tried, to beat down the price of a $75 
job, and it is illustrative of the methods of more than one. 
After getting what he knew to be a low price from one 
printer, the “ piker” made a memorandum on a slip of 
paper of the firm name and amount, which, when he called 
upon the next man, was accidentally (?) left upon the print- 
er’s desk, so that it might be found afterward and influence 
the price. To the printer he said, “I am in no special 
hurry for this, so you need not figure it up now; just send 
it around to me to-morrow.” Oh, the customer was sharp 
and devilish sly. And the printer, in his earnestness to get 
business, oftentimes jumps at the bait like a bullfrog at a 
piece of red flannel — swallows hook and all. But we are 
learning, some of us; the massage of experience is gradu- 
ally reducing the bump of gullibility, which is the thirty- 
sixth phrenological organ.— Board of Trade Printer. 





DELEGATE WANTED TO ROOST HIGH. 


A delegate to the recent convention of the International 
Typographical Union from a small union in Indiana wrote 
to the chairman of the committee on hotel accommodations 
requesting a reservation at the headquarters hotel as fol- 
lows: “If possible, reserve a room for me at the Quincy 
House. I want one of those $1 (one dollar) outfits. A 
‘easer’ is as strong as I’ll go for flopping purposes, as the 
surplus coin may be needed for the purpose of flushing my 
pipes, which may become crowded with those devilish beans. 
I am the delegate from this burg, and don’t want to get too 
far away from headquarters, as us fellows from the Hoosier 
State are easy marks for the gold-brick guys. Let me 
know if you can arrange the aforesaid roost for the under- 
signed rural rooster. 

“ P, S— Have this dollar room located where the ‘ pan- 
handlers’ can reach it only by means of an air-ship.” — 
Minnesota Union Advocate. 
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VALERIAN MICHAELOVICH GRIBAYEDOFF. 
BY S. H. HORGAN. 

HALERIAN MICHAELOVICH 
GRIBAYEDOFF is dead without 
receiving the obituary tribute to 
which he is entitled. For Gribaye- 
doff pioneered pen-and-ink drawn 
portraits in the newspapers and 
deserves honor from every one who 
enjoys the modern illustrated news- 

paper. “ Grib,” as he was: affectionately called, 
was personally known to more newspaper editors 
than any artist in America. Then why, it will be 
asked, were his death notices so brief and always 
inaccurate? This is difficult of explanation with- 
out giving a glimpse of the artist’s private life. 

The writer was in business touch or corre- 
spondence with him for nearly a quarter of a 
century and naturally learned much of “ Grib’s ” 
personality that was a secret from others. 

Gribayedoff was a_ sincere socialist, who 
believed that property should be held in common, 
and also wives. Our laws, compelling a man to 
get along with one wife, were particularly obnox- 
ious to him. A death notice appeared in a New 
York paper of a “ Mrs. Gribayedoff, wife of the 
well-known newspaper artist.” I condoled with 
him on the loss of his wife, and he said seriously: 
“There is some mistake about that death notice; 
either there is some one else of my name, or, if I 
married the woman, I have forgotten about it.” 
And so “ Grib ” was obliged to be secretive about 
his private life and when he died his newspaper 
friends had little on which to base a sketch of his 
life. 

Gribayedoff was born in Russia fifty years 
ago, educated in England, and as a young man he 
spent some time in South America. So he spoke 
Russian, English, French and German fluently, 
while he attempted many other languages. A 
Nihilist, and a conspirator by nature, revolution- 
ists of any nationality were warmly welcomed by 
him. An instance of this occurred when General 
Aylward, the Irish hero of the Boer War of the 
early eighties, arrived in New York. Gribayedoff 
met the General at the steamer and invited him to 
his studio, where he gave him the key of his wine 
closet, containing bottles of liquors from all lands. 
“Grib ” locked the valiant Irishman in the studio 
to keep other newspapermen from getting near 
him while he went around and negotiated terms 
for an exclusive story. Colonel Cockerill, of 
the World, secured the story on condition that 
Gribayedoff should keep the General from other 
interviewers until. morning. On Gribayedoff’s 
return to his studio he found his guest sprawled 
on the floor, drunk, with a bottle of Russian vodka 


VALERIAN GRIBAYEDOFF, 


From a painting by Siebert. 


The Irish warrior had 
“Grib” locked him in 


to explain the situation. 
met a Russian enemy. 
again and rushed to the drug store for restora- 
tives, but failed to get his guest back to conscious- 
ness until after the morning papers had gone to 
press. 

It was in 1881 that Gribayedoff began to draw 


pictures for New York Truth, a daily paper. The 
only available photo-engraving processes then 
were what is known as the swelled gelatin and the 
washout method, which required two or three days 
to produce a cut. Gribayedoff overcame this dif- 
ficulty by getting up stock cuts of likely happen- 
ings. “A Shooting Affray,” for instance, was used 
to illustrate every shooting, from the assassina- 
of a czar down to an escaping burglar. This 
seems ridiculous in our day but not so at a time 
when they used a cut of Lydia Pinkham for the 
“ Queen of Greece.” 

In November, 1883, Gribayedoff’s friend, 
Mr. William Kurtz, started the Electro-Light 
Engraving Company in a basement at 233 Broad- 
way, New York. Their method of engraving was 
etching on zinc, with the possibility of turning out 
cuts in as many hours as it formerly took days. 
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“Grib ” knew it was now possible to illustrate the 
daily newspaper, and for months he went around 
pleading with newspaper proprietors to try it. 
Any one who has attempted to introduce a new 
idea will understand the artist’s discouragements 
in those days. 

Finally Mr. Pulitzer, of the New York World, 
agreed to give illustrations a trial. In January, 
1884, they permitted Gribayedoff to make some 
small designs for an article on heraldry. These 
cuts attracted attention. Then on February 3 of 
that year, a page was printed on “ Wall Street 
Nobility,” containing eighteen. one-column cuts 
from drawings by Gribayedoff, which may be 
called the beginning of modern illustrated jour- 
nalism. 

From that date the World’s circulation jumped 
upward. Other papers sought to use Gribayedoft’s 
talent, and he had more orders for drawings than 
he could handle, though he was a hard and fast 
worker, capable of giving fourteen hours a day to 
drawing. The first papers that appealed to him 
for drawings deserve credit for their enterprise. 
They were: The Albany Evening Journal; 
Taggart’s Sunday Times, of Philadelphia; Detroit 
Evening Journal; Kansas City Times; Chicago 
Tribune and the Inter Ocean; Nashville American 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

New York possessed at that time many better 
pen-and-ink artists than Gribayedoff; men who 
were trained on the Daily Graphic, then eleven 
years in existence. These artists were anxious 
for work, but they could not compete with “ Grib ” 
for the reason that he alone had discovered the 
technic required in a portrait drawing so that it 
would engrave, stereotype and print well on the 
fast web presses. For that reason his drawings 
are worthy of study by the illustrator of to-day. 

One feature of his work which the writer 
noticed in the thousands of drawings ordered 
from him was that he would take the character- 
istic feature of a face and either make it prominent 
or exaggerate it slightly so as to make it dis- 
tinctive from any other portrait. If a woman had 
a wart on her face, it became as prominent as 
Cromwell’s. Curious curved noses were his 
delight, while out-of-the-fashion whiskers gave 
him positive joy in bringing out their eccentrici- 
ties. He had no formula for drawing the eyes, 
nose, or mouth, as was too often customary at that 
time. He had been a good reporter and he used 
the same methods in drawing. He “ reported” a 
face as he found it, with a reporter’s privilege of 
slight exaggeration, though no one could be said 
to be flattered by his pen. 

In this number of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
reproduced a portrait said to be Gribayedoff’s 
masterpiece. It was sketched from life, in Lon- 


don, but a short time before Cardinal Manning — 
“the Cardinal of the Poor ’”—died. Note how 
well the artist has by simple lines shown the 
parchment skin and those wonderful eyes wherein, 
through age, white has crept over the cornea. 
The dent in the biretta is recorded, and the fact 
that it does not fit well on the Cardinal’s skull 
owing to the zuchetta, or round cap, on the back of 
his head, is carefully shown. The whole drawing 
embodies all the characteristics of Gribayedoff’s 
rugged handling. The original is 13 by 15 inches 
in size. 

The portrait of Gribayedoff, from a painting, 
shows him in his famous sealskin coat. There 
had been some rivalry between Walter McDougall, 
the caricaturist, and himself. McDougall appeared 
on Park Row wearing an overcoat with a sealskin 
collar. ‘“ Grib,” not to be outdone, came down- 

















ABBB LISZT. 
Etching by Valerian Gribayedoff. 
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town with an overcoat, sealskin to his heels. He 
raised the price of his drawings simultaneously 
with the coat, and after that sealskin caps and 
collars became the badge of artists. 

Gribayedoff made some few etchings. Had he 
the time he would have made a reputation for 
himself in that branch of art. The etching of 
Abbé Liszt, reproduced here, was one of his ear- 
liest ones. As a magazine writer he was one of 
the few who could illustrate his own articles. His 
article on “ Illustrated Journalism” in the Cos- 
mopolitan for August, 1891, shows his best skill 
in that direction. He left one book, published in 
1890, entitled ‘“‘ The French Invasion of Ireland 
in 98; Leaves of Unwritten History That Tell of 
an Endeavor and a Lost Opportunity to Throw 
Off England’s Yoke.” How it was left for a 
Russian to write a bit of the “‘ Unwritten History ” 
of Ireland would make a story in itself. 

When in 1897 the writer showed Gribayedoff 
that half-tones could be made from photographs 
and printed with stereotypes on the fast news- 
paper press, he said: “ My occupation is gone.” 
He got a camera and illustrated his magazine 
articles with it. In 1899 he went to Paris and 
never returned. There he established a corre- 
spondence bureau from which he supplied articles 
and photographs that were in great demand dur- 
ing the China-Japan and Russia-Japan Wars. 
He made a hit by his photographs of scenes during 
the Dreyfus trial in Paris. 

Taken altogether, Gribayedoff left a powerful 
impress on the illustration methods of his time. 
He opened up to artists the great field of the news- 
paper. He was a genius without a rival. A pol- 
ished gentleman when necessary, a prince in 
bohemia; he could be a “tough” and had the 
physical strength and courage to back it up, when 
dealing with rough characters among whom his 
work as a reporter brought him. Holding 
“advanced” ideas on all social questions, his 
studio was the meeting place for most of the 
“freaks ” of humanity that passed through New 
York. He took the side of the “under dog” 
always, and, being sympathetic and helpful to 
those in trouble, was popular with those people 
who are always in trouble, or are looking for it. 
Report has it that it was to get free from this 
flotsam and jetsam of society that he stole away 
to Europe. His memory is, however, treasured 
by the great mass of old and worthy newspaper 
men who were his friends. 





FELL FROM THE BLACK NORTH. 

A sailor dropped some fifteen or twenty feet out of the 
rigging of a battle-ship and fell plump on the head of the 
first lieutenant. “ Wretch!” said the officer after he had 
gathered himself up, “ where did you come from?” “An’ 
sure, I come from the North of Ireland, yer honor.” 
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THE C. C. **GETS IT IN THE NECK.”’’ 


BY J. ERNEST THOMPSON. 


PRESSMAN has no soul,” said the Careful 

Compositor sadly. He had been sent down to 

transpose a lead in a blank-book heading that 

was on one of the ponies, and had lingered a 

moment watching a pressman and feeder next 

to him who were driving tacks through a few 
' refractory leads in a form of cuts. 

“And you fellows who pretend you’re all soul and no 
body — well, I’d hate to have to pay your board and beer 
bill, that’s all,’”’ sneered the Head Pressman, who was an 
old friend of the C. C. and knew how to handle him. 

“But see what those lobsters are doing to the leads. 
The only thing to do with them afterward is to throw 
them in the hell-box.” 

“ Now see here,” said the H. P. vigorously, “ I’ve heard 
a lot of that kind of talk and it’s time to have it revised.” 

“You can’t deny that those leads are spoiled,” insisted 
the C. C. 

“ How much do leads and slugs cost the firm? ” 

“Tt’s not so much the actual cost = 

“How much do they cost?” 

“T guess about 20 cents a pound,” the C. C. answered, 
wishing he were safely back up-stairs. 

“Then there’s just about 7 cents’ worth of leads work- 
ing up that has made that big Miehle lose forty-five min- 
utes this morning — you can figure what that costs the 
firm. You fellows up there puttering around with your 
fifteenth-century type-faces and every one wishing he was 
off in a monastery somewheres drawing out fancy initials 
at the rate of one every time the moon changes — what do 
you know about making dividends for the firm? I tell you, 
if it wasn’t for a little hustle at this end of the job you’d 
all be in some charitable institution.” 

The C. C. backed out as gracefully as he could and the 
H. P. winked at one of the lady feeders who was fixing the 
draw-sheet, or the tapeless delivery, or something that had 
gone wrong around behind her pretty little form. 








A LOSING GAME. 


There is some chance of winning at ’most every game that’s played, 
From polo down to ping-pong, and from poker to old-maid 
You always have some show to prove your strength or craft or skill, 
And if friendly fortune favors — call it luck, or what you will — 
You may carry off the honors, but one game you’ll surely lose, 
And that’s the game that people play with 
Old 
Man 


No man was ever known to make a winning at this game; 
All kinds of men have tried it — the result was just the same; 
Your luck may change at faro, you may carry off a stake, 
But there’s just one game that no one was ever known to break, 
And it has broken many — it will break you if you choose 
To go against the game that’s played with 
Old 
Man 


You may dally with the ponies, buck the wheel, or take a round 
Out of fluctuating finance, and still ’scape safe and sound ; 
You may margin May if hopeful the price go up or down, 
Or get a little hatchet, carrienationize the town — 
Cut up any crazy caper a fickle fancy choose, 
But don’t attempt to get the best of 
Old 
Man 
Booze. 
— Rez H. Lampman in Neche Chronotype. 





EDUCATION is delightful — culture is immense. Learn- 
ing makes the ignorant look like 30 cents— McCutcheon. 
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MINENCE, CARDINAL MANNING. 


Portrait in pen-and-ink, from life, by Valerian Gribayedoff. 
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(Original in the possession of S. H. Horgan.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ITH shorter days and longer nights and the 
passing of the heated term, the printers’ 
harvest days are here. 





TO PARAPHRASE Mills’ oft-quoted epigram, he 
who multiplies the amount of printed matter is a 
benefactor of the race. 





HERE’S luck to those who cut prices during the 
slack season. May they succeed in raising them to 
the old level, and never swing the axe again! 





DAILY papers being launched in each of three 
cities— Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati— 
is a substantial guarantee by the promoters that 
they believe the worst is over. 





DELIVERING goods in slovenly parcels tends to 
drive away business. It is worth more than it 
costs to have an “ artist ” prepare all packages for 
shipment or domestic delivery. 





THE Far East is getting ready to show us how, 
as the latest typesetting and typecasting machines 
are the products of an East Indian, and they are 
said to be “clever and entirely original inven- 
tions.” 





NEVER before was the world in greater need 
than to-day of men who can do things and know 
why they do them, and if you can qualify for this 
class, you won’t have to “chase a job” — it will 
chase you. 





AFFABILITY and good manners are acknowl- 
edged assets of the man who comes in contact with 
the public. Discourtesy has lost many a cus- 
tomer that hard work and much energy had been 
expended to secure. 





IT is not merely incumbent on each to get all 
the work he can at profitable rates, but we should 
all interest ourselves sufficiently in our customers’ 
affairs to see if they are not overlooking oppor- 
tunities because of a too sparing use of printers’ 
ink. It is up to the trade to not only do the print- 
ing for the public, but to create new work. 





Down in Oklahoma they are right up-to-date, 
and the new State has the champion price-cutter, 
too. One of the offices at Bixby offered to do the 
municipal printing for nothing, and got the con- 
tract. Nothing like work for work’s sake, but the 
successful bidder will ultimately be sorrier than 
the loser, who would have been content with 2 
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cents a line for first insertion and 1 cent there- 
after. If other craftsmen are as patriotic — or 
should we say as foolish? —as the printers, they 
must have no use for taxes at Bixby. 





THE INLAND PRINTER is not concerned in par- 
tisan politics this year, nor is it opposed to the 
progress of the unions. It did, however, hope to be 
spared the nauseating spectacle of prominent can- 
didates, or friends on their behalf, seeking mem- 
bership in labor organizations. It is a cheap piece 
of political claptrap where the privilege or honor 
— whatever it may be — is sought, and where it is 
bestowed the act suggests a contemptible infer- 
ence to the average mind. 





IT can not be repeated too frequently or with 
too much emphasis that during the depression 
period those printers who did the best work and 
charged fair prices have suffered least. Perhaps 
the purchasing public is not so keen after low 
prices and poor work as we have been led to sup- 
pose; it is probably willing to pay fair prices for 
the article that gives satisfaction. The element of 
elegance is becoming a marked characteristic of 
the printed page, and where it is wanted and 
secured there will be a loosening of the purse- 
strings, if the producer will but make the effort to 
loosen them. The trade should take as its motto: 
“ Not how cheap, but how good.” 





DEFECTS in its congressional campaign to the 
contrary, the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
' Association must be making life miserable for the 
so-called Paper Trust. The first-mentioned organi- 
zation is now endeavoring to arrange for sales of 
paper by auction, so as to set the actual market 
value of that commodity. If the result shows any 
material shrinkage in price, as the publishers 
expect, it will be strong presumptive evidence that 
prices have heretofore been sustained by artificial 
means. The papermakers must wish they were at 
liberty to display their powers as organizers in 
some line that does not affect publishers whose 
papers see great virtue in some other combina- 
tions. 





PREACHING the gospel of good printing is 
among the self-imposed duties of the Rev. C. L. 
Stelzle of the Presbyterian Church. This mis- 
sioner of the craft knows the value of graceful 
typography, and is urging Presbyterian churches 
not to waste their money and energy on the other 
kind. He also believes the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and by force of example is reprobating the 
habit common to church people of wanting favors 
shown them in the prices paid for printing. 
Mr. Stelzle’s policy is to select a good printer, 
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exact all the care and attention the job is worth, 
and promptly pay the printerman’s bill. May the 
reverend gentleman wax strong and smite evil as 
many doughty blows as ever John Knox did in his 
day, and may the circle of his influence be an ever- 
widening one! 





A WRITER in the Typographical Journal, who 
speaks from the workers’ viewpoint of course, 
holds that the main reason for the unsatisfactory 
condition of the commercial printing industry is 
that too many employers are incompetent as busi- 
ness men. The direct manner in which this scribe 
puts it gives the assertion a tinge of audacity, yet 
the allegation is trite. A New York banker of 
international fame has said American business 
men are notoriously inefficient; that not more 
than two or three per cent of them would succeed 
if they had to meet. the problems which the 
Europeans have to solve. He attributed this to 
lack of scientific training in a correct knowledge 
of business methods and commercial principles. 
We do not suppose printers and related craftsmen 
are different from others in this respect; yet 
efforts to introduce cost systems in offices have 
disclosed a woeful want of knowledge of the 
primal elements of business success. 





Our friends the newspaper publishers have 
awakened to the fact that monthly magazines are 
menacing competitors for advertising, and isolated 


effort on the part of the newspapers has been 


inadequate to meet the inroads of this and other 
competition. An organized educational campaign 
was found to be necessary to set the daily paper 
in the right light before the advertising world. 
In order to do this fifty or sixty publishers of lead- 
ing newspapers formed the Daily Club, with head- 
quarters at New York, which is now engaged in 
actively propagating the gospel that newspaper 
publicity is not, relatively speaking, expensive, 
and devising means of working up new business. 
With characteristic broadmindedness, the pub- 
lishers are not decrying the worth of other media, 
but are urging the value of theirs and studying 
the field of opportunities for possible new cus- 
tomers. This move-must result in a decided fillip 
being given to newspaper advertising, which has 
suffered something like a near eclipse in the great 
strides of the last decade. There has been an 
increase in volume, but not in keeping with the 
increment in the magazines, while the character of 
the businesses using daily papers has remained 
almost stationary. 





THE salutary methods of the German Printers’ 
League were recently disclosed in an interesting 
way. A catalogue was being estimated on, one 
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firm offering to do the work for $210, when 
another came along—as so often occurs in 
America — with a bid of $126. The purchaser 
accused the first-mentioned firm of sharp practice, 
or “gouging.” It did not relish having such a 
blotch on its escutcheon, and referred the matter 
to the court of arbitration, for it to figure on the 
job. It did so and reached the conclusion that 
$192 was about a fair price. The court thought 
the closeness of these figures exonerated the 
accused firm from all suspicion of extortion, and 
inclined to the ‘‘ charitable ” view that the success- 
ful bidder had made a miscalculation, as the work 
could not be done at the price named. This ruling 
had no influence on the work at issue, but its edu- 
cational value must be far-reaching. The house 
that would have charged a good price is justified, 
while the careless firm, or the “ cutter,” is exposed 
in such a manner as to attract the attention of its 
present and prospective creditors. They know 
that if he is in the habit of taking jobs at less than 
cost some one will have to pay the difference. 





THE summer now passing has not been one of 
unalloyed delight to many graphic-arts men. Some 
have suffered such a slump in business that they 
are constrained to say an optimist “ is one who lies 
about it.” The strain has been severe, but we are 
now on the upward trend. The depression having 
been world-wide, the result of the presidential 
election will not seriously or permanently affect 
the improvement that is now discernible. If, how- 
ever, mills are being opened for political effect, 
and not on account of an increased demand for 
products, then we may expect a serious reaction — 
so serious as to offset for a time the effects of the 
natural revival of trade. If the great corporations 
are —as is so freely alleged — opening works and 
giving employment when there is no good reason 
therefor, they are playing a dangerous game. It 
is not alone the workers they will deceive, but 
many small business men, who for one reason or 
another will follow their example and put on steam 
in the belief that industry has a clear track before 
it. Such deceptive tactics on the part of these cor- 
porations may win an election for their choice of 
two political evils, but it will. be at a tremendous 
cost, and in the end the corporations will have to 
pay in the shape of a much-widened circle of hos- 
tile critics. On the whole, we believe the outlook 
to be sufficiently encouraging to justify every- 
body “ getting a move on,” with the assurance that 
the business tendency will be steadily upward. 





So FAR opposition to Japanese immigration has 
been restricted to workingmen, and more especially 
those of the Western Coast. If the experience of 
the Japan Gazette Company is indicative of the 
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Japanese way, some employers will also question 
the utility of importing Japanese workmen. The 
Gazette recently failed to make its appearance, and 
explained that it was due to a strike caused by the 
company refusing to immediately accede to the 
demands of its compositors. There were demands 
for increases of wages, the justice of which can 
not be determined at this distance, and also these 
remarkable provisions: ‘“ That fifteen minutes’ 
grace be allowed to all workmen in the morning; 
that rewards be given to all workmen who are 
punctual (this extraordinary request was divided 
into three sections, providing half-yearly rewards 
for those men who were neither late nor absent, 
those who were late but not absent, and for those 
who were late and not absent more than five days 
in each half year); that any man be allowed to 
take a week’s holiday for sickness or public busi- 
ness; that full wages be paid for the period and 
that no doctor’s certificate be required unless his 
absence exceed a week.” Japan may be progress- 
ing in the variety and volume of its manufactures, 
but the Oriental mind still strives to mix up 
archaic notions with modern industrialism. We 
venture, however, that the Occidental attitude 
toward punctuality will prevail, or the Japanese 
will be less and less a factor in the commercial 
world. Those printers are not awakening from 
the centuries-long sleep with sufficient all-round 
alacrity. 


IN the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
several letters appeared concerning the relation 
of the census of manufactures to the printing 
trades. Among business men there will be no 
cavil at our assertion that the reports are of no 
practical value to them. Nor can it be denied that 
this is not as it should be. Chief Statistician 
Stewart is sure that the information we suggested 
as being desirable can not be obtained except by 
special order of Congress. Why not? Is it because 
the bureau does not want it that way, or because 
it is impossible? We contend that the census 
of printing should be designed for the informa- 
tion of business men and others interested in the 
trade. If it is impossible to get the data which 
that more or less important class desires, it cer- 
tainly would be of some advantage to have per- 
sons who know the trade, its practices and jargon, 
aid in drafting the schedules. At the first appear- 
ance of advance notices of the last bulletin we mar- 
veled at the great disparity between the increase 
of managerial and clerical forces as compared 
with that of the productive forces. No explana- 
tion has been forthcoming from the experts. “ It 
is there, and it stands,” is possibly their attitude. 
Those in the business, however, know it is absurd 
—the trade could not stand such a dispropor- 
tionate excess of what we erroneously call non- 
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producers to producers. We do not venture to say 
where or how the mistake was made, but that a 
mistake there is we are positive. Possibly it was 
a misinterpretation by printers of the terms used 
by the bureau. If so, then the advice and sugges- 
tion of a printer would have been valuable to the 
census Officials, and it is possible if advice were 
sought from those acquainted with the details of 
the printing and the publishing businesses, they 
might be separated for the purposes of the census 
and the compilation prove illuminating to com- 
mercial printing. 





THERE appears to be some opposition or criti- 
cism among members of the Typographical Union 
to the arbitration scheme operative with the Pub- 
lishers’ Association. We are not inclined to think 
the objectors are numerous or that their plaints 
meet a kindly reception. In his address to the 
convention President Lynch heeds the complain- 
ants, and in defense of arbitration and the agree- 
ment says: “ There has not been an arbitration 
decision rendered under the new agreement that 
has not brought positive benefit to the local union 
affected. Indeed, the case may be stated in 
stronger terms: that the average arbitration 
decision has been much better than the average 
seale secured where the arbitration agreement has 
not been in effect. Surely there must be some 
remedy that will, to a reasonable degree at least, 
prevent the strike, and the resultant loss to 
employer and employee. If our present arbitra- 
tion agreement, the most perfect of its kind in 
existence, does not offer the remedy, then the 
industrial problem presents only one solution, and 
that through the resort to force. In brief, this 
will mean the survival of the strongest. If the 
wage-worker under the present system has nothing 
to look forward to in the last analysis except the 
strike, then indeed his future is unstable. Arbi- 
tration decisions should at least have a fair trial, 
and should not be condemned without the fullest 
test. Your president has faith in arbi- 
tration as a deterrent to industrial chaos, and he 
also believes that the great bulk of the member- 
ship approves the effort at industrial peace.” 
Within the last year the National Board of Arbi- 
tration, composed of representatives of the union 
and the vublishers, has succeeded in devising bet- 
ter scales than those secured through other meth- 
ods, is the judgment of Mr. Lynch. That is one of 
the best commendations of the conciliatory method 
of settling disputes that has come under our notice. 
That the worker can look forward to something 
better than the strike we firmly believe, and the 
Typographical Union and the National Publishers’ 
Association have done much toward pointing the 
way, for in this case the representative of the 
employers is as emphatic in lauding the system as 
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is Mr. Lynch. Each party recognizes the right 
of the other to exist. Reaching that rational con- 
clusion eliminates the principal cause of ruptures 
between employers and employees. 





THE day of the circular as an effective adver- 
tising medium has passed. That modest method 
is so generally indulged in that many business men 
no longer heed the humble single sheet, and the 
waste-basket is its doom. Naturally, a few well- 
established houses handling an exceptional line 
that approximates a necessity may profitably 
employ a circular, but those who desire to intro- 
duce new ideas or feel to the full the pressure of 
competition must resort to other means. Booklets, 
folders, and even periodicals, now constitute the 
attention-compelling plan for using the printed 
page. A writer in Printers’ Ink, who discusses the 
subject at length and with force, says that by far 
the most effective form of advertising of this class 
is found in issuing a periodical. In this way the 
most important quality of advertising is obtained 
— its cumulative value. He cites instances where 
commercial concerns found people were looking 
for its advertising literature after it was put in 
periodical form and given a name and serial num- 
ber. Those who spurned the despised circular 
acquired some respect for the announcement that 
had the dignity of a name and the appearance of a 
regular publication. This method affords the 
seller an opportunity to say more about his prod- 
uct, and say it in a more pleasing manner than is 
possible in the limits of a circular. He can make 
suggestions as to selling, handling and using his 
goods that can not be done in a mere announce- 
ment, and which would not be read if he took the 
trouble to make them. Elsewhere we reprint the 
article from Printers’ Ink, mainly because it con- 
tains a hint to the printer, who may advise his 
customers as to the most effective methods of using 
printed matter. Many firms are indulging in 
occasional circulars who would abandon them for 
the more ambitious folder or periodical if con- 
vinced that the last-named plan was feasible and 
profitable. And surely ’tis among the printer’s 
privileges and duties to point the right way to his 
customers. 

THE constant bemoaning of a lack of compe- 
tent workmen is not without reason. As indus- 
trial establishments grow larger and larger the 
personal relations between the firm and the worker 
become more remote. Under conditions which we 
have come in reminiscent moods to regard as being 
somewhat ideal, the artisan who was accomplish- 
ing work that reflected credit on the house was 
shown some measure of real human appreciation. 
He was assured of the house’s pride in him, which 
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he reciprocated by resolving to do better and bet- 
ter, and in living up to that resolve he found joy 
in his work. There was something in it beside 
wages; he felt that he was a big factor in the 
success of the concern, for had not the “ old man ” 
told him so in a manner that precluded all thought 
of deception? He grew in the mastery of his call- 
ing, gently nurtured by personal encouragement 
and recognition of his worth. In these days of 
great things, when workmen are impersonal units 
in the scheme of production, the employer may be 
appreciative of the efforts of an artisan, but he 
doesn’t know how to thank him effectively. If he 
sends a letter, it is cold and formal recognition 
that fails to carry the desired message; if he goes 
into the workroom and speaks to the deserving 
one, the transaction has all the ear-marks of being 
done for effect and may prove embarrassing to 
the recipient of the honor. Neither of these meth- 
ods can have in them the thrill and uplift there 
was in the old-time ‘“ Bob, you made a fine job of 
that thing yesterday; we are proud of you, for 
that sort of work is hard to beat.” The present- 


day chances are that even the foreman or superin- 
tendent would not thank Bob, reasoning that that 
was what Bob was paid for doing. Indeed, there 
have been superintendents — few and far between, 
let us hope — who have absorbed all the credit for 
meritorious productions, irrespective of whether 
they were responsible for them. Thus it comes 


that in this and scores of other ways our industrial 
methods are impressing on Bob that he is a mere 
wage-earner, in whose best efforts there is neither 
joy nor profit— merely wages. Without these 
changes we could not aspire to the productive 
greatness we have attained, but were it not for 
the greater intelligence of the working-class in 
these days as compared with other eras, the crafts 
would have died under this neglect. Small wonder 
that there is complaint of lack of interest, when 
dollars and cents constitute the sole reward of 
labor, and the joy of work is so largely absorbed 
by those “higher up” and denied the worker. 
Kipling would never have sung so loudly of the 
joy of labor if he had not tasted the sweets of 
appreciation, but instead had been fed on indiffer- 
ence and neglect — neglect so absolute that it par- 
took of the nature of tacit hostility. 





“ THE editor of THE INLAND PRINTER is one of 
the active men back of the I. T. U. School of Print- 
ing in Chicago, and for that reason, if no other, 
should not have attacked the proposed new course 
in printing at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. All these schools are yet in their experi- 
mental stage. They are needed, and there is 
plenty of room for many more such schools, not for 
what they have accomplished, but for what they 
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promise to accomplish. The International Typo- 
graphical Union back of the Chicago school ought 
to be a good indorsement, and we believe it is. 
The Kansas State Agricultural College, the great- 
est school of its kind in the United States, ought 
to be a sufficient guarantee of that school’s ulti- 
mate success. A printing department was estab- 
lished there many years ago, and for ten or twelve 
years J. D. Rickman, the superintendent of the 
new school, has been in charge of that department. 
He has never claimed to be an expert, but he is a 
first-class, all-round printer, and no college is 
sending out better printing than the ‘ home-print’ 
of this State school. While he would probably 
disclaim it, Mr. Rickman is an expert on print- 
ing inks. It would be difficult to find a better man 
for the position. The school, like all others of its 
kind, will probably be a partial disappointment, 
and have a hard struggle, but the fact that the 
Kansas Agricultural College is back of it is a good 
indorsement.” Thus our genial contemporary, 
Pointers, of Kansas City, Missouri. We are glad 
to know that Mr. Rickman is a capable printer 
and a good judge of ink. But an institution should 
not be indorsed simply because it is dubbed a 
school or a course in printing. If we read the 
prospectus of the school at Manhattan aright, it 
did not propose to make compositors, but to give 
them an insight into the trade —to turn out its 
students half-baked workmen. There is no dearth 
of printers—the New York Typothetz reports 
heaps of applications on hand and the unions com- 
plain of long lists of out-of-works. There is no 
need for more compositors, but there is a demand 
for finished workmen. As we understand it the 

Kansas school does not attempt to meet this 
demand — it is merely going to start men on the 
road. If it starts them in proper shape we have 
no objection; but if the students are not fitted to 
hold their own where the great bulk of printing is 
done, we are in opposition. No good can come out 
of the manufacture of incompetents. It lowers the 
general standard of the trade in all phases of its 
activities. Inability to earn journeyman’s wages 
steadily is the primary cause of many small offices 
that indulge in cut-throat practices, and then fail. 
To send out a printer unable to “ make good” is a 
social outrage. It subjects him to frequent periods 
of enforced idleness, which is the most destructive 
foe to character, even after the moral fiber has 
been built up. In the case of youth the tempta- 
tions beset him at an age when character is in the 
building. Many human wrecks can be traced to 
just this cause. Is it creditable to the State of 
Kansas to be engaged in the work of making more 
life failures? We think not. It is, however, the 
duty of every institution to minimize the great 
waste that results from putting square pegs in 
round holes. To multiply the misfits is a crime 
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against society and the individual. The Kansas 
Agricultural College may be and doubtless is in 
the front rank in teaching the science of agricul- 
ture, but from all we can learn it is not equipped 
to teach the art preservative. In another portion 
of the paragraph we have quoted Pointers accuses 
us of narrowness, and declares its belief in trade 
schools of every description. If to oppose trade 
educational schemes which have for their purpose 
the exploitation of students — that do more harm 
than good—is “narrow,” then we plead guilty, and 
glory in our “ narrowness.” 





MR. LEECH AND HIS METHODS. 


HE installation of a Public Printer at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington is 
always of great interest at Washington, and to a 
lesser degree elsewhere. There are several things 
which tend to heighten interest in the case of Mr. 
Leech. The circumstances surrounding the retire- 
ment of his predecessor, Mr. Stillings, who was 
subjected to a gruelling investigation such as no 
other Public Printer of recent years had to contend 
with, would direct attention to Mr. Leech. But 
points of peculiar interest do not end here. The 
present head of the office is probably the first one 
to fill the position who not only was not an appli- 
cant for but did not want the job, for it was not 
until he was given to understand that President 
Roosevelt’s appointment was in the nature of an 
order that he wired his acceptance from Manila. 
To those who have observed that the post of Public 
Printer has been the graveyard of the hopes of its 
occupants, this reluctance to leave a high-salaried 
position where one has been successful is readily 
understood. Furthermore, Mr. Leech is the first 
employee of the office who has been promoted to be 
its head. Before going to Manila to establish the 
plant there he had worked as compositor, proof- 
reader and foreman in the Washington establish- 
ment. Previous to civil-service days, when it was 
a capital crime to be a Republican during a Demo- 
cratic administration, John S. Leech managed to 
hang on, and, if anything, he was more outspoken 
in his advocacy of republicanism. This ability to 
retain his position was due to one of two elements 
entirely creditable— his capacity for making 
friends who would stick to him or his efficiency as 
a workman. Perhaps it was a mixture of both 
qualities, which augurs well for his success now. 
Though kindly and keen, Mr. Leech has not the 
cold blue eye or brusque manner of Mr. Benedict, 
who occupied the position a quarter of a century 
ago; nor is he the considerate personage, anxious 
to please, that the late Mr. Palmer was. He is not 
nearly so loquacious as Mr. Stillings, and he is a 
better listener than that gentleman. He greets a 
caller as cordially as any of his predecesscrs, but 
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his whole bearing asks more eloquently than 
words: “Well, what do you know?” Mr. Stillings 
would tell you what he was going to do; of his 
official aims and aspirations; and of gigantic 
projects he would talk frankly and freely, with the 
emphasis on the benefit the men would reap. 

Mr. Leech does not display the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Stillings; his program is more modest, and he 
speaks of it in a lower key. Not that he is the vic- 
tim of morbid self-depreciation, for his features 
glow with pride as he refers to his work in edu- 
cating the Filipinos, but he knows a great deal 
about the pitfalls and obstacles that a progressive 
public officer has to meet, so, though determined, 
he is not unduly optimistic about reforms he has 
in mind. 

He is not afraid of trouble, this new Public 
Printer, but he does like to be as nearly in the 
right as circumstances will permit. On several 
occasions he came to such close quarters with the 
Philippine Commission that if it did not follow his 
advice his resignation would be in order, but he 
remained, and events proved the correctness of his 
judgment. 

Nor is Mr. Leech given to talking about what 
he is going to do for the employees of the office. 
He seems to think that his record should speak for 
him. Here it is that some of his old-time friends 
acknowledge disappointment. They are dissatis- 
fied and predict his failure; others in and out of 
the office are just as confident of his success, and 
say that his keeping the establishment on a busi- 
ness basis is an indication of his ability to make 
good. Employees are not so much mere working 
machines in the eyes of Mr. Leech as they were 
with Mr. Stillings. He is deeply interested in their 
industrial, mental and moral uplift. Speaking of 
an organization that is devoted to funmaking, of 
which many office employees are members, he said 
to a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER: “ Is 
that any benefit to the craft? Are the songs 
inspiring and- touching, and are the speeches 
serious and stimulating? There is so much to do, 
for those of us who know, that it seems a pity we 
workingmen should fritter away our time — yet, 
perhaps, it is a part of life.” Such an expression 
shows how responsibility has sobered the fun- 
loving compositor. His countenance and physical 
appearance have changed so as to comport with 
this mental sedateness. His iron-gray hair and 
quick, positive manner of giving orders to subor- 
dinates indicate the evolution to the business man, 
who knows that business is business. 

Asked if he thought ascertainment of labor 
cost was unnecessary in the Government Printing 
Office, Mr. Leech replied: ‘‘ How are you going 
to get a basis for estimating unless you ‘ keep 
tab’ on cost? One of the reasons Mr. Taft urged 
my appointment to this position — which I did not 
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seek, by the way — was to install here the system 
which had been developed in the Philippine office. 
It is modern in that it is simple — designed for the 
purpose of getting at the facts in the easiest pos- 
sible way, and not for the glorification of a system. 
Here is a small slip,” said he, picking up a bindery 
time-card, “‘ which contains all the essential infor- 
mation sought to be obtained by the use of five 
larger sheets under another and more pretentious 
method. I do not believe in making productive 
labor in the office spend a considerable portion of 
its time in doing clerical work. A complicated sys- 
tem not only worries artisans unaccustomed to 
bookkeeping, impairing their efficiency, but it 
requires an expensive force to transcribe and 
interpret the many entries. Indeed, the ascertain- 
ment of these details is not going to be a perma- 
nent thing in the office. Once we are satisfied we 
have secured a good line on the labor cost of the 
general run of work, we shall abandon the slips. 
All that is needed here is a basis for estimating. 
Of course, we may revert to the gathering of this 
detail in the case of new or unusual work coming 
to us, and also possibly invoke its aid at intervals 
just to ‘prove’ our figures. If any serious dis- 
crepancy is disclosed, we can easily get at the root 
of the trouble — at least, we can establish a new 
and more correct basis of estimating. My expe- 
rience in the Philippines justifies me in believing 
we shall be spared that annoyance. The scheme 
may not be an impressive one; it does not possess 
the elaboration that inspires the press agent, but, 
like the insect of boarding-house days, it gets there 
just the same.” 

During the recent disturbance in the big 
printing-office the President issued an order that 
type composition should be charged at the rate of 
80 cents a thousand ems. Asked if the Govern- 
ment was so fortunate as to get composition at 
that rate, Mr. Leech replied that it did not, and 
while he was not prepared to give figures, he inti- 
mated that the exact cost was so greatly in excess 
of that figure that it worried him not a little. 

Whenever the Government Printing Office has 
been under investigation, its defenders and apolo- 
gists have laid great stress on the increased 
expense incident to doing rush work, the bureaus 
and departments having the habit, so common with 
the general public, of treating the printer as a con- 
venience. There was apparently no need for fore- 
sight on the part of the clerks; it was perfectly 
safe to let requirements for printed matter drift. 
All that was needed was to mark copy “ rush ” and 
the office was bound to meet the emergency. It 
did so, but to the detriment of its showing, for it 
increases cost to pay overtime, lift forms and 
change forces to take up rush work. The evil had 
grown to such an extent that ninety per cent of 
the work was in the “ urgent” class. Mr. Leech’s 
6-5 
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remedy was logical and simple and also typical of 
his methods. He thought those responsible for or 
the beneficiaries of expensive charges should pay 
the freight. One of Mr. Leech’s first acts was to 
address a circular letter to the heads of depart- 
ments directing attention to the embarrassment 
and expense this slip-shod method entailed on the 
printing-office, and saying that fairness required 
that an extra charge of twenty per cent should be 
made for such when it interfered with work of 
another department. As no department may 
spend in excess of its appropriation for printing, 
the chiefs were quick to perceive that an extra 
charge of twenty per cent for rush work would 
materially curtail the amount of departmental 
printed matter. Accompanying this notice was a 
suggestion that, if followed, would insure orders 
for reprinting of stock forms being placed in good 
time. The chiefs promptly told those responsible 
for departmental printing that “rush” orders 
would have to be avoided. It is hardly necessary 
to say these orders are heeded, ordinary diligence 
is exercised, and now the rush-order evil is at its 
minimum in the office, so far as departmental 
printing is concerned. When Congress is in ses- 
sion that sort of thing can not be avoided, but the 
office is then prepared for emergencies and finan- 
cial allowance is made for them. 

Mr. Leech has not escaped the one sure fate of 
a Public Printer — criticism from the labor ele- 
ment. He was averse to discussing these questions 
in detail, saying he made no claim to infallibility, 
but he did not desire to do injustice to any one, 
much less the wage-earners, the advancement of 
whose interests had been his avocation through 
life, and whose welfare was dear to him. “I am 
not a free agent here,” he said; “this is not an 
ordinary commercial office, where the superinten- 
dent or manager is in absolute control. The Pub- 
lic Printer is subject to orders from the President 
and from the Congressional Committee on Print- 
ing, to say nothing of the law and the interpreta- 
tions placed on it by the construing officers.” 
While saying this Mr. Leech’s mind was probably 
dwelling on reductions in wages which heralded 
his advent, and which of course gave rise to 
much criticism and produced some sore spots. 
Mr. Stillings created several positions to which 
were attached salaries hitherto unheard of in the 
Government office, his theory being that if you 
pay a man well you can more effectively hold him 
responsible. In reorganizing the office, Mr. Leech 
dispensed with some of these positions. Though 
not in favor of inadequate compensation, he 
reduced the salaries that went with others, and as 
he highly values some of the sufferers as workmen 
and as friends, it is fair to suppose these reduc- 
tions have been advised or ordered by higher 
authority. Mr. Leech has had to handle another 
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problem which doubtless wrenched his _heart- 
strings. As everybody knows, Congress makes 
the scale for the office, and it is not given to 
making nice distinctions. Compositors receive so 
much an hour, whether they are doing high-class 
work in the jobroom or setting reprint copy in 
some other division. This has long been recog- 
nized as an injustice to the superior compositor, 
who would receive more than the ordinary rate in 
any commercial office. About ten years ago Public 
Printer Palmer found it necessary to increase 
the wages of job compositors. Under the law, 
imposers, or stonemen, receive more than com- 
positors, and the Public Printer hit upon the plan 
of listing desirable job compositors as imposers, 
thereby giving them compensation more in keep- 
ing with their worth. Mr. Stillings recognized 
this subterfuge as a weak evasion of the law, but 
it so thoroughly subserved the ends of justice that 
he did not interfere. The abolition of the night 
force by Mr. Leech compelled the reassignment of 
a number of men. The question arising as to the 
compensation of some of them, it was referred to 
the proper authority —the Comptroller of the 
Treasury — who promptly decreed that only those 
actually employed at stonework were entitled to 
be classified as imposers. This meant a serious, 
and in the light of earning capacity and liv- 
ing expenses unjustifiable, reduction in wages. 
The promulgation of the order did not enhance 
Mr. Leech’s popularity in what Washington print- 
erdom calls “ the big office.” His critics say that 
this action was undiplomatic, and “ diplomacy,” 
so-called, is a quality much esteemed in the 
national capital, it being the stock in trade of so 
many of the inhabitants. There is also evidence 
that Mr. Leech is not wanting in diplomatic sense. 
For many years the bindery has been a storm 
center calculated to affright the Public Printer. 
Its disputes contributed to the undoing of the late 
Mr. Palmer, and out of them arose a small army 
that steadily sought the scalp of Mr. Stillings. 
The economies instituted by Congress affected the 
binders greatly, and in due course Mr. Stillings 
discharged a considerable number of them. Mem- 
bers of the union felt they were being discrimi- 
nated against, and the Washington press told 
heartrending stories of the misery occasioned by 
these removals. There was a clamor for reinstate- 
ments, and those behind it hailed with joy the 
resignation of Mr. Stillings. The inevitable depu- 
tation visited Mr. Leech and asked him to put the 
men and women back to work. It is said that in 
his reply he expressed sorrow at the plight of 
the unemployed, and promised to reinstate them 
as soon as the committee would demonstrate 
that there was work for them. If this be true, 
Mr. Leech rather turned tables on the com- 
mittee by placing on it the responsibility for find- 








ing the desired work. It is possible this maneuver 
will not. satisfy the binders, but it exonerates 
Mr. Leech from the charge of being habitually 
undiplomatic. In truth, he is working out a plan 
for the government of the office by a system of 
advisory boards, which would seem to indicate 
that a diplomatic division of responsibility and 
authority is one of his strong points. He at least 
sees that he can not unaided conduct the office suc- 
cessfully, and so intends to press into service 
through boards a company of co-managers, picked 
from trustworthy and experienced employees. 
Mr. Leech dreams no dreams about revolution- 
izing the office, but he hopes to improve its effi- 
ciency here and there, as opportunity offers, by 
the introduction of well-tested improvements. As 
he talks about the office and what he would like to 
see done, he is careful to avoid anything savor- 
ing of the Napoleonic pose; he is too intimately 
acquainted with the workings of the office and 
governmental methods to forget for a moment 
what obstacles the President, the congressional 
committee, and the law may interpose when he 
seeks to introduce reforms. Drilled in the disci- 
pline necessary in large printing-offices, he knows 
superior functionaries when he sees them, and it 
does not chafe him to act within the limits they 
prescribe. Freed from the.irritation which would 
ensue if he had had other and less rizorous train- 
ing, he will do his best with the work at hand, even 
if there be on his desk a score of vetoes and dis- 
agreeable orders from the White House and the 
Capitol. Notwithstanding his impulsive nature 
and reputation for being outspoken, Mr. Leech’s 
career as an exceptionally successful printer has 
taught him how and when to follow orders, and to 
be satisfied with moderate progress, and herein 
lies his hope for a successful administration. 





THE LOCUS IN QUO. 


There was a lawyer in the early days of the Indian 
Territory named Mullins, says The Saturday Evening Post, 
who practiced in the minor courts and who made a great 
reputation for his ornate language. 

He was engaged in defending a man charged with hog- 
stealing one day, and, when it came time to sum up, arose 
and assumed a portentous attitude before the jury. 

“Tf your Honor please,” he said, “and gentlemen of 
the jury: I would not for a moment mutilate the majesty 
of the law nor contravene the avoirdupois of the testimony. 
But, and I speak advisedly, I want you homogeneous men 
on the jury to focalize your five senses on the proposition I 
am about to present to you. 

“Tn all criminal cases there are three essential ele- 
ments: the locus in quo, the modus operandi and the 
corpus delicti. In this case I think I am safe in saying the 
corpus delicti and the modus operandi are all right, but, 
gentlemen, there is an entire absence of the locus in quo.” 





MARRIED men make the best fighters —they’ve got to 
fight. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FOR BEGINNERS. 


NO. VI.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON, 
THE “‘ JIGGER’”’ OR WIPING STAND. 


“HE next thing needed is a “ jigger,” 
as it is called. This is simply an 
inverted box of about the same size 
.as the heater, and having a nice 
smooth top of hard wood. This 
“jigger ” is used as a support for 
the plate while being “‘ wiped,” and 
should be exactly the same height 
as the “ heater,” so that the plate may be slid from 
one to the other readily. 





WIPING. 


The “ wiping” canvas is what is called flax 
scrim, and is only properly procurable from a 
house dealing in printers’ supplies. It is cut up 
into pieces about two feet square for such sized 
work as the beginner will do, and is slightly 
damped before being used for the first time, or, 
better still, well washed in plain water and hung 
up to dry, when it will have lost its harshness. 

This material is used because of its peculiar 
cutting quality, which is owing to the open nature 
of the fabric. 

A piece of whiting, prepared chalk, of about 
4 by 6 inches in size, should be placed in a shallow 
box by the side of the “ jigger,” so that the palm of 
the right hand can be drawn over its surface. A 
small bottle of best turpentine will be needed to 
clean out the plate with, and some cotton rags. 

The ink can be bought ready mixed in tins, and 
probably the beginner will prefer to so buy it, but 
for the benefit of the Simon Pures I shall give full 
instructions for its preparation; the bought ink 
can be got in different strengths and colors, but it 
will always be necessary to manipulate it in order 
to obtain the best results from the plate. 


INK-MIXING SLAB AND “ MULLER.” 


We shall need some sort of stone slab on which 
to mix our ink, and so had better get a piece of 
marble from the masonry works, about eighteen 
inches square and say one inch thick; also have 
them make you a marble “ muller ” with which to 
grind the ink. This is a piece of marble some 
three inches in diameter at the largest end, cir- 
cular in section and some four or five inches high, 
tapering up from the larger and flat end to, say, 
two inches diameter at the top, which should be 
rounded. The illustration (Fig. 5) of the bench, 
with the various apparatus in place, shows all 
details. A good-sized palette knife will be needed 
and some burnt linseed oil of strong and weak 
grades, with which to reduce the ink. Ordinary 
lithographers’ varnish will serve well. 
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INKING. 

Having all things in readiness, and the heater 
being at a temperature of about 220° F., put the 
plate on the heater and sprinkle a little turpentine 
on it and wipe off with a cotton rag quite clean; 
have the desired ink on the slab of a consistency of 
stiff honey, and by means of a rubber made of 
blanket rolled up in the same way as the oil rubber 
previously described, work some ink well into the 
plate, only using enough to about obscure the sub- 
ject, as too much is merely a waste of ink. 


WIPING PAD. 


Now take one of the squares of canvas and roll 
it inward from all directions to form a pad or 
cushion, the loose part being at the back and the 
front having the canvas stretched without wrinkle. 
While the plate is still on the heater steady it with 
the thumb and finger of the left hand, that is, if 
you are right-handed, and with the cushion of 
canvas steadily and evenly wipe off the surplus 
ink, turning the plate round the while. When the 
bulk of the ink is removed, shift the plate to the 
jigger and complete the wiping at a lower tem- 
perature, increasing the rapidity of the strokes 
and hardly employing any pressure, thereby pol- 
ishing the high lights. It will be necessary to turn 
the canvas after the roughest of the ink has been 
removed, and to use a fresh surface. 

FINAL POLISHING WITH WHITING. 

When properly wiped the subject will appear 
as a perfect picture, and the result may very well 
be judged at this stage. It is not a good plan to 
use the palm of the hand unless there appears a 
lack of brightness in the high lights. If these are 
dull then use the palm, and this is the way to do it: 
Dab a little ink onto the heater, just a little, and 
wipe it off with the palm of the hand; now lightly 
pass the same palm over the whiting and lightly 
pass the palms, one over the other, to remove the 
loose whiting; now steadying the plate as before 
with the tips of the thumb and first finger against 
the corner and edge of the plate, not pressed on 
the face, lightly and swiftly pass the prepared 
palm over the face of the plate. This will polish 
the whites without affecting the darks. This 
process should be carried out with the plate at a 
temperature of about 130° F. Now pass a cotton 
rag around the clear edges of the plate to remove 
the ink, and then polish these with the ball of the 
thumb, which has been passed over the whiting, 
guiding the tip of the thumb right up to the sub- 
ject so as to leave a perfectly clean margin. This 
completes the inking and wiping, and the plate is 
now ready for the press. 


PREPARING THE PRESS. 


Supposing the press to be of the regular roller 
pattern, we prepare it by placing a sheet of clean 
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paper on the “ plank ” the size of the paper we are 
going to print on; we then lay the plate in the 
middle of this and run a lead-pencil line around it 
so we can always replace it in the same position. 
It is a good plan to rub a piece of soap over the 
back of this piece of paper, which causes it to 
adhere to the plank. Now remove the plate and 
lay the “ fronting” on the plank, so the plate will 
be central; then on the front place the “ blanket ” 
and on top of that the “backing” blanket; the 
“front ” is of very fine texture called “‘ swanskin,”’ 
the blanket of coarser texture and thicker, and the 
backing is generally an old blanket, but in this case 
will be a piece of still coarser “ blanket.” These 
are all procurable at the printers’ supply store. 


TESTING THE PRESS. 


Having laid our blankets out flat, one over the 
other, we rotate the top roller by means of the 
“cross” and so draw in the blankets until the 
edges of all three are caught under the roller. It 
will be proper now to place a piece of copper or an 
old plate — see that the edges are beveled, other- 
wise they will cut the blankets — and on this piece 
of copper lay a sheet of printing-paper and pass 
the whole through the press. This operation will 
tell you two things; first whether the pressure is 
even, and secondly how great the pressure is. 
The evenness will be shown by the “ impression ” 
on the two edges of the plate being the same, while 
the amount of the pressure will be shown by the 
manner in which the paper has been crushed into 
the ridge formed by the edge of the plate and the 
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MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO. X.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 


A FEW DON'TS. 


writer has endeavored to state as 
clearly as possible the things it is 
necessary to do in order to handle 
your press successfully, it may be 
well to notice also a few of the 
things it is well not to do, although 
there must be left unmentioned a 
host of things which the pressman will sooner or 
later have pounded into him in the school of expe- 
rience. No amount of “ book learning” can take 
the place of the working knowledge derived by 
years of practical handling and manipulation of 
presses. Mistakes will be made and errors in 
judgment displayed by the best of men, but the 
careful workman will profit by such mistakes and 
endeavor to see that he does not make the same 
mistake twice. Unavoidable difficulties will arise 
in spite of all that can be done to prevent, and 
occasionally a mistake will creep in that would 
seem easily to have been foreseen, but the press- 
man who thinks carefully what he is doing and 
the reason for doing it in a certain way, is less 
liable to mistakes than he who plunges ahead and 
“thinks afterward.” Hence the following sug- 
gestions may not be valuable to the reader unless 
he belongs to that large class to whom a word of 
caution is often quite necessary. 


In the first place don’t “suppose” nor take 
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Fig. 5.— Showing arrangement of printing bench. 


“plank.” This should be quite sharp and keen. 
These points being settled, place the plate to the 
pencil-marks, lay a piece of damped copperplate 
. paper over the plate and pass through the rollers. 
The paper may now be carefully stripped from the 
plate by one corner, and behold the print! Should 
the paper resist detachment slip the hand under 
the plate, paper still adhering, and lift the whole 
onto the heater, when the print will come away 
readily. 
(To be continued.) 


things for granted, either in the handling of your 
press or your relations with your fellow workmen. 
Know that your press is in perfect condition, well 
oiled, the rollers correctly set, form well locked 
on so it will clear the grippers, and no small tools 
nor other articles left on the bed or form, before 
you take the first impression. 

Don’t waste any time in make-ready, unless of 
the most hasty sort, until you know that margins 
are correct and imposition has been verified. 

Don’t commence make-ready with rollers 





























































heavily inked; you will be working partly in the 
dark, and the results will be disappointing. Bet- 
ter have rollers inked too lightly at first. 

Don’t underlay type-forms (except in the case 
of individual large, low letters), nor put heavy, 
bunchy underlays below plates. 

Don’t try to accomplish by overlay alone what 
can often be easier, quicker and better done by the 
use of an underlay. 

Don’t take a trial impression on a full tympan 
—test it lightly at first; but when you are ready 
for the first “ mark-out” take an impression 
heavy enough so that you can see exactly what you 
are doing. 

Don’t place cut overlays in position on cylinder 
unless you are reasonably certain that the form is 
secure against being unlocked or otherwise dis- 
turbed. 

Don’t under any circumstances overpack your 
cylinder so that its printing surface is greater in 
circumference than the bearers. 

Don’t think that you can do good presswork 
with a loose, baggy tympan. It takes no longer to 
lay your tympan right, and this is the foundation 
of your entire make-ready. 

Don’t use coated or enameled paper as a part 
of your tympan, nor in your overlay. 

Don’t try to hurry the make-ready by a hasty, 
ill-judged beginning. A little thought as to what 
you wish to accomplish and the best ways of going 
about it may save hours of valuable time later. 

Don’t fritter away your time in making tissue 
patches until the last overlay — use thicker papers 
and aim for general results at first. 

Don’t unlock your form nor unclamp it from 
the bed without knowing positively that your 
press is secure from being started accidentally. 
If the machine be motor-driven see that the 
switch is thrown, or if belt-driven, see that the 
shifter is securely locked so it can not be acci- 
dentally moved. Never get into or under the 
press, nor allow another to work around it with- 
out taking these same precautions. Neglect of 
them has resulted in many a serious and expensive 
accident. 

Don’t fail to take a final look at the form after 
it has been unlocked on the bed for any purpose, 
to be certain that no tools, furniture or the like 
have been left thereon. An excellent habit is to 
rub your hand lightly over the face of the form, 
thus quickly detecting any protruding substance 
which might not be otherwise noticed. 

Don’t put anything back into the form after 
removing it for underlaying or other purposes 
without knowing exactly where it belongs, and 
which edge out. 

Don’t ask for an O. K. on your sheet until it is 
O. K. in your own judgment. Leaving a few spots 
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here and there to be fixed up later is an easy way 
to overlook them entirely. 

Don’t commence the run until you have a final 
and definite O. K. on all possibly doubtful points 
—the make-ready, the imposition, the color and 
the grade of stock to be used. 

Don’t try to cover up the imperfections of a 
poor make-ready by running too much ink; nasty 
offsetting will be the almost certain penalty. 

Don’t try to do good presswork with an ink 
that is not adapted to the work in hand. Don’t 
run a hard, stiff ink on soft paper, nor a thin, light 
ink on hard paper. Decide at first what grade will 
be best adapted to the work in hand, and don’t 
change during the run if you can avoid it. 

Don’t fail to carefully try the “set” of grip- 
pers, guides and sheet-bands if you are printing 
work that requires close register. Do this the 
very last thing before commencing the run. 

Don’t fail to give the sheet a careful and 
minute inspection very often during the run. A 
hasty glance is of little value save to reassure you 
that the general “ color ”’ is all right. 

Don’t run any more sheets on the form than 
your order ticket allows, but be sure that your 
counter has been held or set back to allow for all 
trial sheets or other superfluous impressions, so 
that its total may be relied on as rigidly correct. 

Don’t try to turn the sheet until you are sure 
the printing on the first side is really dry, and even 
then be very careful that nothing marks the first 
printing as it again goes through the press. 

Don’t let your press run a single impression 
after you have discovered a blemish in the printed 
sheet that ought to be remedied. 

Don’t imagine that there is any easy road to 
good pressmanship. Hard work and intelligent, 
well-applied effort will shorten the journey more 
than anything else. 

Don’t be afraid to earn all you are paid and a 
little more. The way to get a “ raise ”’ is to deserve 
it, and few employers can resist the logic of this 
argument. 

Don’t be ‘“ mouthy ” or quarrelsome in your 
relations with your fellow workmen. The “ scrap- 
per” has no place in a modern pressroom. 

Don’t be a “ grouch”; for your own sake and 
the sake of others around you, smile and see how 
the world smiles with you. That “ molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar” is none the less 
true because of having been the doctrine of “‘ Poor 
Richard ” a century and a half ago. 

And, finally, don’t forget that you are a part 
of a great and busy world; that yours is an impor- 
tant station in it, and under any and all circum- 
stances you must be faithful to your trust, to your 
employer and yourself, doing every day the tasks 
that it brings in the best way you know how. 
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SHEET RUBBER IN PRESSWORK. 


BY H. W. LEGGETT. 


‘OME few years ago a suggestion 
from Mr. W. J. Kelly, the then 
editor of “ Pressroom Notes” in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, led the 
writer to experiment with sheet, or 
baby, rubber. The success attained 
is the excuse for writing this arti- 
cle. May it be helpful to the many 
pressmen who appear to be “ up against it ” when 
printing on rough-surface paper. 

The rubber can be procured from almost any 
druggist, but in buying a quantity it is better to 
get it from a surgical supply house. It can be 
used on both platen and cylinder presses in much 
the same way. Its thickness must be allowed for 
in the make-up of the tympan or packing. It is 
better to have at least two sheets of ‘manila 
between it and the sheet to be printed — the addi- 
tional tympan or packing to go under it. 

On the platen press it may be fastened under 
the bales or stuck down top and bottom — bottom 
first — with liquid shellac. Cut it full size, as it 
may be used for a large number of impressions on 
different forms before it becomes dead and loses 
its elasticity. If desired an inked impression can 
be pulled on it and patches stuck on with liquid 
shellac; use the shellac thin and sparingly, and 
when the job is run off, these patches, with the aid 
of a sharp knife and skilful scraping, can be 
removed and the rubber saved, and heavy parts of 
the form may be scraped down on the rubber very 
nicely. Scraping the rubber, however, is to be 
avoided, unless it is to be thrown away when the 
job is run. 

What has been said about the use of the rubber 
on the platen press applies also to its use on cylin- 
der presses, with the exception of the method of 
fastening it on. Cut your rubber large enough 
for the job in hand, allowing four inches extra 
in length. Having determined the amount you 
require for clamping, with a rule draw a line par- 
allel to the edge on front and back of sheet. Two 
inches from the bottom edge of sheet, on the front 
side, draw another line parallel to the line drawn 
for clamping purposes on the top edge. Along this 
line place a strip of strong linen the width of the 
rubber and long enough to reach to the back reel, 
and wind up well. The linen can be attached to 
the rubber by sewing on an ordinary sewing 
machine, or by pasting down with slightly thick 
liquid shellac. The latter method takes more time, 
as the shellac must set. After having connected 
rubber and linen, on the back of sheet, from top 
edge to ruled line, apply with a brush thick liquid 
shellac. Place rubber over hooks and under clamp, 
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the same as ordinary packing. If the time is avail- 
able it is better to give the shellac time to dry 
before reeling up. The clamp and hooks will hold 
it pretty secure at any rate. Now add the two 
sheets of manila, fastening down the ends to the 
linen with ordinary flour paste. A third reel 
would be a great advantage here. 

The use of the rubber may show some impres- 
sion on the back of the printed sheet, but it is quite 
excusable on these rough papers, and is much to 
be preferred to bad printing. 

Use ink adapted to the kind of paper used, and 
no trouble is likely to be experienced. 





THE CAUSE OF SOCIAL UNREST. 


The wise men of the world, who do not mix with their 
fellow men enough to learn much about them and their 
condition from observation, are constantly speculating on 
the cause of the spread of socialism, anarchism and 
infidelity in a country like this. Not long ago a case came 
under my observation —and it is no doubt only one of 
hundreds — that throws a flood of light on the subject, if 
one will stop to reflect. A man, whose greed seems to have 
smothered out all feeling of humanity, to satisfy a debt 
due him by a man who had left the country, ran an attach- 
ment on everything he could lay hands on. The raid took 
in not only all the live stock, and every chicken on the 
place, but even the household goods, going so far as to 
take a part of a sack of flour and a piece of bacon. It 
mattered little to this man that a helpless woman and her 
children were left to face starvation. He had exacted his 
pound of flesh and trusted to his money-bought popularity 
to save him from the condemnation of his fellow men. It 
is this tyrannical spirit of oppression, parading under the 
name of modern business, that is causing men to question 
the justice of law, both human and divine. The man who 
is brought in contact with the business world every day 
knows that this man is no more a true type of the business 
man than is a rotten apple a fair type of a barrel of sound 
ones. However, just, as the bad apple gives the whole 
barrel a bad odor, just so the conscienceless money shark 
does an incalculable amount of damage to society and to 
free institutions. The unthinking are led to believe that 
society is a huge conspiracy to wage warfare on, which is a 
thing to be commended. Greed is indeed the besetting sin 
of some men, and of these whose feelings of humanity 
have been drowned by the love of gold, it may truly be said, 
“He who lets his country die, lets all things die, and all 
things dying curse him.”— Ada Democrat. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE LAW. 


“Tf I were to give you this apple,’ said Hon. Joseph 
Choate to a little miss of whom he was very fond, “I would 
simply say, ‘I give you this apple,’ but should the trans- 
action be intrusted to a lawyer to put in writing he would 
say: ‘I hereby give, grant and convey to you all my 
interest, right, title and advantage of and in said apple, 
together with its rind, skin, juice, pulp and pits and all 
rights and advantage therein, with full power to bite, suck 
or otherwise eat the same, or give away with or without 
the rind, skin, juice, pulp or pits, anything hereinbefore, 
or in any other deed or deeds, instruments of any nature 
or kind whatsoever, to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing ’.” 

“ But it would taste much better,” said the child. 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 
OCCURRED. 

COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


SEPTEMBER. 


September 1.— James Gordon Bennett, founder of the 
New York Herald, born near Leith, Scotland, 1795..... 
Jonas Booth, Sr., and his four sons, of New York, were 
granted a patent on a power printing-machine with platen 
impression (the first made in the United States), 1829..... 
Alexander Arbuthnot, king’s printer of Scotland, but con- 
sidered a poor one, died, 1585. 

September 2.— The Examiner started at Edinburgh, 
1710.....James Lindsley, noted New York typefounder, 
died, 1879, aged fifty-three. 

September 3.— Robert Hattersley, inventor of a type- 
setting machine, born at Ripon, England, 1829.....Major 
William Bloss, a Cincinnati editor, noted for his almost 
illegible penmanship, died, 1892. 

September 4.— Joseph Jackson, a celebrated punch- 
cutter and typefounder of London; an apprentice of 
Caslon; cut the facsimile types for the “ Doomsday 
Book ”; born in Old street, 1733.....The Gazette, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, started as a weekly and still running, as a 
daily, begun, 1792. 

September 5.— Horace O. Hedge, formerly editor of 
the Chenoa (Ill.) Gazette, and special Civil War corre- 
spondent for the New York Tribune, Times, Sun, and Her- 
ald, died at Chicago, 1902. 

September 6.— George H. Bidwell, author of a book 
on imposition, committed suicide at New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, 1885. 

September 7.—Hippolyte Marinoni, noted press- 
builder, of Paris, born there, 1823.....Robert Etienne, 
renowned early Parisian printer, died, 1559, aged fifty-six. 

September 8.— William J. Hammond, prominent union 
printer and an ex-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, born in Jefferson county, Missouri, 1826. 
....Richard Smith, who with Lawrence Johnson (in 
1845) made up the firm of Johnson & Smith, typefounders, 
later the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, of Phila- 
delphia, died at Paris, France, 1894.....The Eastern 
Argus, Maine’s second oldest paper, founded by Calvin 
Day and Nathaniel Willis (father of N. P. Willis, the 
poet), at Portland, 1803. 

September 9.— John Foster, the first printer in Boston, 
died at Dorchester, Massachusetts, 1681.....William 
Bulmer, whose name is associated with correctness and 
beauty of typography in his day, died, 1830, aged seventy- 
four. 

September 10.— Thomas Tufts, one of the oldest active 
printers in western New York, died at Leroy, New York, 
1902, aged seventy-six. 

September 11.— Thomas Bensley, eminent printer of 
London (who printed Macklin’s Bible, in seven volumes), 
died, 1835. 

September 12.— Douglass Taylor, printer, publisher 
and politician of New York, born in that city, 1830. 

September 13.—As a proof of the popularity of the 
Italian language in England at this time, Archbishop 
Whitgift permitted an edition of Boccaccio’s “ Decameron ” 
to be printed, 1587.....Robert Hoe, eldest son of Robert 
Hoe, the founder of the celebrated manufactory of print- 
ing-presses, died at Tarrytown, New York, 1884, aged 
seventy.....David Bruce, inventor of the first typecasting 
machine, died in Brooklyn, New York, 1892. 
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September 14.— Richard Atkyns, author of “ Origin 
and Growth of Printing in England” (4to, 1664), died, a 
prisoner for debt, in the Marshalsea, 1677, aged sixty-two. 
....Robert Raikes, a noted printer, and the founder of 
Sunday-schools, born at Gloucester, England, 1735..... 
Samuel Farley issued the first number of The Exeter 
Mercury; or, Weekly Intelligencer of News, 1714. On the 
same date he starts The Salisbury Post-Man, 1717..... 
Walter Scott, renowned press inventor and manufacturer, 
died at Plainfield, New Jersey, 1907, aged sixty-three..... 
Johann August Genzsch, founder of the famous Genzsch & 
Heyse typefoundry, at Hamburg, Germany, born at Audi- 
gast, 1800. 

September 15.— King James IV., of Scotland, grants 
leave to Walter Chepman and Androw Myllar, of Edin- 
burgh, to import a press and type, and gives them license 
to print, 1507. 

September 16.— William Blackwood, founder of Black- 


. wood’s Magazine, died in Edinburgh, 1834, aged fifty-eight. 


....Mathew Carey, author, printer and publisher, died 
1839.....Samuel Austin Allibone, author of the “ Diction- 
ary of Authors,” died, 1889.....First patent on the sub- 
stantially present form of the Linotype, issued, 1890..... 
Frederick G. McNally, president of the famous printing- 
house of Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, and son of its 
founder, died, 1907, aged forty-two. 

September 18.— Richard Waterson, an early member 
of the Stationers’ Company, and an eminent bookseller of 
London, died, 1563.....Henry J. Raymond and George 
Jones start the New York Times, 1851. 

September 19.— M. Cotta, head of perhaps the largest 
publishing houses in Germany (and one of the oldest — 
the first to publish the works of Goethe and Schiller), died 
at Stuttgart, 1888. 

September 20.— Peter Crolius Cortelyou, an old-time 
New York typefounder, died on Staten Island, 1875, aged 
seventy-five.....Henry M. Pease, well-known newspaper 
cartoonist, died at Chicago, 1902.....Robert Wickham 
Nelson, president of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, born in Granville, New York, 1851. 

September 21.— The first American daily, the Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser (some authorities say Packet), issued 
at Philadelphia, 1784.....The Horace Greeley monument 
at the front of the New York Tribune building, unveiled, 
1890. 

September 22.— Samuel Wells Williams, missionary 
printer in Canton, China, born at Utica, New York, 1812. 
.... Andrew Little, formerly of the old Farmer, Little & 
Co. typefoundry, of New York, born in that city, 1829. 
....E. W. Dennison, founder of the well-known tag- 
making house, the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
died at Marblehead, Massachusetts, 1886, aged sixty-seven. 
....The Gazette, of Bedford, Pennsylvania, still published 
weekly, started, 1805. 

September 23.— Gilbert King Harroun, inventor of 


‘printing machinery, born at Corfu, New York, 1835..... 


James A. St. John, noted typefounder and aquatic sports- 
man, and part owner of the Central and Boston type- 
foundries, born at Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, 1841. 

September 24.— James Watson, author of the “ His- 
tory of Printing in Scotland,” and promoter of many news- 
papers in Edinburgh, died, 1722. 

September 25.— Publick Occurrences, the first news- 
paper in America (published in Boston, by Benjamin 
Harris), appears, 1690.....Eliza Cook, English poetess 
and publisher, died, 1889. 

September 26. W. W. Fulton, night editor of the 
Baltimore American, and for many years agent of the 
Associated Press in Philadelphia, died, 1888, aged seventy- 
five. 
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September 27.— The first printing done at Norwich, 
on a book entitled “ Some Observations on the Use and 
Originall of the Noble Art of Printing,” by Fr. Burgess, 
1701. 

September 28.— Cadwallader Colden, inventor of a 
system of stereotyping, and acting Governor of New York 
— 1760 to 1776 — died on Long Island, New York, 1776, 
aged eighty-eight.....Andrew C. Cameron, editor first of 
the Workingman’s Advocate, later of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and then of the Artist Printer, born at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, Scotland, 1834.....Alexander Barnett, old-time 
Chicago typefounder, born in North of Ireland, 1820. 

September 29.— Sir Richard Steele, noted for publish- 
ing the Tatler, the Spectator, the Guardian, and other 
papers, died, 1729.....Charles Alexander, founder of the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, and Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, and who at one time used Benjamin Franklin’s types 
and presses, died, 1866.....Bernhard Thalmann, promi- 
nent printing-ink manufacturer of St. Louis, died in that 
city, 1907, aged sixty-nine. 

September 30.— St. Jerome, who says that he had 
ruined himself in buying the works of Origen, died, 420. 
....First trade advertisement (in Mercurius Politicus) 
appeared, 1658. 





AKROTONE ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM WATER- 
MARK. 

The accompanying figure shows the results of placing 
a piece of paper containing the “Old Hampshire Bond ” 
water-mark on the drum of an Akrograph engraving 
machine, and then placing over it a sheet of celluloid .005 
inch thick, polished on both sides, drawing up this sheet 
as the draw and packing sheets on a cylinder press are 
tightened up. Above the drum and arranged to traverse 
lengthwise of it on a suitable carriage, an ordinary wood 
engraving ruling-machine cutter was used standing ver- 
tical or radial to the drum center. The cutting angle was 
one hundred and thirty-two degrees (including angle) and 
the clearance was thirty degrees, leaving a side depth of 
cutter stock of about .003 inch. The lines per inch are one 
hundred. 

The result is not shown for any artistic purposes, but 
to illustrate the remarkable sensitiveness of the Akrograph 


changes to horizontal or groove widths variations have not 
likely been approximated in the engraving or printing field 
heretofore. 

Engravings from portraits having only a 0.001 inch 
relief have been made at 286 lines per inch. The relief 
mentioned was the maximum range, below which there 
were an almost indefinite number of tone changes that were 
all less than 0.001 inch. In the case of the specimen shown 
the paper itself which formed the “ relief” was 0.0037 
inch, the thinnest water-mark area, 0.0033 inch and the 
thickest 0.0035 inch; showing a mean range of 0.0003 inch 
— 0.0002 the smallest and 0.0004 the largest. 

There may be a possibility of using this method for 
engraving paper textures automatically from the samples, 
thus producing bona fide representations that could not be 
produced otherwise. Akrographic water-marks were 
described in the July, 1906, INLAND PRINTER, on page 527, 
under the name of “ Photographic Water-marks.” The 
reader is referred to this article for a detailed description 
of the machine and process. bt. ©. 





THE REASONING OF MR. PEEWEE. 


“There is considerable doubt about the advisability of 
cheapening our national and international postal rates,” 
says a Bostonian in the New York Telegram. 

“Tt is going to meet with the opposition of a large class 
of merchants who do the bulk of their business through the 
mails. In fact, it is the belief of many that it will cause 
the mails to be regarded as a nuisance rather than a 
blessing. 

“It is bad enough to be flooded with business mail from 
your domestic merchants, but if we are going to be ‘ circu- 
larized’ every morning for breakfast by the merchants of 
Germany, England, France, China, Japan, and other 
‘ reaching-out ’ countries, we will have to get a dog to keep 
the postman away from the house. 

This new foreign rate, which begins in October next, 
means, of course, that it is to be but a short time before 
the domestic letter rate is also cut in half. Post-cards will 
probably be cut to half a cent. Then the girl will bring 
our morning mail in a push-cart. Every Tom, Dick and 
Harry will take a chance on sending us a one-cent advertise- 





Akrotone engraving direct from water-mark, without photographic means. 


machines. The peculiar blotchy appearance of the cut is 
caused by the uneven thickness of the calendered paper 
which contained the water-mark. 

Water-mark replicas have been made by using the paper 
on which the mark was formed as a negative to produce 
photographic prints in the ordinary manner, from which 
half-tones were then made. 

This result is believed to be the first printed specimen 
ever made in this manner without using any intermediary 
steps whatever. It is difficult to say whether the process is 
of only academic or practical interest. It is possible that 
there may be many uses to which the extreme sensitiveness 
of the Akrograph method may be applied which are not at 
present ‘thought of. 

It certainly is not exaggerating at all to say that this 
sensitiveness in translation from vertical or thickness 


ment. It is also very doubtful if the postoffice can make 
ends meet at this cut rate. Delivery men will have to be 
doubled up on account of the increased bulk, and only 
giants can become postmen, because no ordinary man can 
carry twice as much as a postman lugs around now under 
the present rate of postage.” 





RELY ON YOURSELF. 


All things come to him who hustles while he waits. 
Don’t sit down with folded hands or stand with arms set 
akimbo until the occasion tells you what to do; don’t wait 
for something to turn up or somebody to come along and 
take you by the hand to lead you up, without any labor on 
your part, to the heights others have gained by push and 
perseverance. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH CONVENTION, INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


ISQ-WHE fifty-fourth convention of the International 
Typographical Union was the third session to 
be held at the Hub. In numbers and enthusi- 
asm this meeting far excelled the others. 
There were entertainments—from preten- 
tious steamboat rides with real clambakes at 
the termini to small pedestrian parties follow- 
ing guides as they pointed out objects of interest — until 
delegates and visitors grew aweary. Unique among the 
diversions was a trip to South Dartmouth, on Buzzard’s 
Bay, as the guests of Charles Taylor, Jr., of the Boston 
Globe, and a representative of the publishers on the 
national arbitration board. This occurred on Saturday 
preceding the opening of the convention, and was 
attended by about one hundred and fifty. Here visitors 
from the interior were initiated into the mysteries of eating 
steamed clams. Mr. Taylor proved himself a prince of 
good fellows, and his guests told him so in the inscription 
on a silver water pitcher which they presented him after 
the débris of the feast had been removed. There was also 
a badger fight, there being sufficient verdancy among con- 
vention attendants to make the affair an enjoyable one. 
The week was so rich in enjoyment that even western dele- 
gates forgave Boston for having narrow, crooked streets in 
the older sections. 


OPENING AND PRESENTATION. 





It was a distinguished looking assembly — the ground 
floor filled with delegates feeling all the responsibility of 
their office and the gallery crowded with ladies in the glory 
of summer toilets — that listened to the usual welcoming 
addresses. Their warmth and fervor were in keeping with 
the program of the entertainment committee. The joy 
words having been spoken, President Lynch declared the 
convention ready for business. President Tole, of New 
York Typographical Union, demanded the floor as chair- 
man of the committee authorized by the last convention to 
prepare a token of appreciation for the members of the 
international union’s eight-hour committee. Mr. Tole 
introduced Charles M. Maxwell, secretary-treasurer of 
“Big Six’ —the largest union in the jurisdiction — who 
presented President Lynch with a handsome loving-cup 
bearing this inscription: “ Presented to James M. Lynch, 
President International Typographical Union, by the mem- 
bers of the organization, as a slight token of their appre- 
ciation of his resourcefulness, steadfastness and fidelity 
as chairman of the eight-hour committee during that 
memorable contest which was unique in the history of 
trade-unionism.” First Vice-President Hays, Second Vice- 
President Miller and Secretary-Treasurer Bramwood, 
received gold watches and chains with diamond-studded 
charms from the committee “in appreciation of services 
rendered by them as members of the eight-hour committee,” 
as the inscriptions read. There were feeling speeches by 
the recipients and loud cheers by the donors, after which 
the convention organized and committees were appointed. 


WHITE-PLAGUE CAMPAIGN. 


At its second session the attention of the convention 
was directed to the ravages of tuberculosis, when Russell 
R. Wray, representing the Colorado Springs (Col.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made an address on the subject. He 
spoke of recent developments in connection with the treat- 
ment of the disease, extolled the virtues of the high and 
dry Rocky Mountain belt as a field for sanatoria and com- 
plimented union printers on “the wonderful work already 
accomplished through the medium of the Home,” which had 
in a measure familiarized them with the need for more 
activity. In his report President Lynch expressed the opin- 
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ion that the union would be “ justified from every stand- 
point in demanding that the employer shall do his share to 
aid in stamping out tuberculosis,” and the committee on 
promotion of health said “ we should take the necessary 
steps that will remove the calling of the compositor from 
the odium of being one of the three notoriously unhealthy 
occupations. Fortunately at this time there exists a world- 
wide movement to stamp out tuberculosis, a scourge that 
has levied heavy tribute on our craft, together with an 
appreciation by the membership of the value of personal 
hygiene and healthful surroundings. It is vital that the 
one we should learn before disease has nullified it, and 
that we should enforce the other in every composing-room 
in North America. Free ventilation and sunlight are the 
most powerful agents medical science has discovered in the 
struggle with tuberculosis, and it is a cruel commentary on 
present civilization that for lack of these simple aids the 
International Typographical Union is paying such a 
frightful price in lives and money. According to statistics 
gathered by the various State labor departments and the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, the country printer 
is as susceptible to the ravages of tuberculosis, in propor- 
tion to adults employed in other occupations in his locality, 
as his fellow workmen in the larger cities. This is due in 
great part to the inhumane custom of many years of deem- 
ing any dark, unsanitary corner good enough for a 
printing-shop and those who must work therein, and the 
rapid installation of the typesetting machine and its 
unchecked pollution of the air. In several of the larger 
cities, notably Philadelphia, New York, Washington and 
Chicago, the heavy mortality among printers has become 
a subject of grave concern to the numerous organizations 
of physicians and laymen who have banded themselves in 
societies for the prevention of tuberculosis. It behooves 
us, therefore, to evince our primal interest in the health of 
printers by spreading the propaganda of decent working 
conditions throughout our jurisdiction.” 

The convention authorized the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee on the promotion of health, whose duty it 
will be “ to consider and report upon methods of preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis among printers; to obtain com- 
petent medical advice as to what stages of incipient pul- 
monary tuberculosis are most susceptible to successful 
treatment at the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and to make recommendations thereon; 
to endeavor to secure uniform sanitation and ventilation 
laws throughout North America; to promote the establish- 
ment of local committees on the prevention of tuberculosis 
by subordinate unions, and to enlist the codperation of 
employers’ associations and health and labor departments.” 

The union will be represented by an exhibit from the 
Home and by a showing of the work of local unions in 
fighting consumption at the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis at Washington, D. C., September 21 to Octo- 
ber 12, 1908. An effort to “emphatically discourage ” 
employers from establishing composing-rooms in “ base- 
ments and other unhealthy locations ” was defeated, proba- 
bly because it was thought to be too drastic at this time, for 
there was a strong sentiment against the unhealthy office. 
This was tempered, however, by a recognition of the diffi- 
culties that beset employers seeking office rooms. Pecu- 
niary considerations were responsible for the defeat of a 
project for a “ tent sanatorium for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in Arizona.” Miss Wilson, the recently elected trus- 
tee of the Home, contributed to the discussion by making 
public announcement of her intention to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000 for the Home and its related purposes. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


The statesmen who would amend something, willy-nilly, 
found in the old-age pension plan a shining mark for their 
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abilities. This is admittedly an experiment, consequently 
its success is dependent on proper financial sustenance, and 
though the measure had been operative but one week when 
the convention assembled, there were those who wanted to 
increase the outlay on a purely speculative theory. One 
thought the pension should be increased from $4 to $5 a 
week, and another that it should be made an out-of-work 
fund. Remembering that any scheme can be worked out 
with pencil and paper, the delegates were content to per- 
mit the law to remain substantially as adopted by the 
membership. The provision requiring a practical declara- 
tion of pauperism was stricken out, and the disposition of 
the executive council to construe the law liberally was 
approved. This venture has produced a new class of sup- 
pliants before conventions. The friends of deserving mem- 
bers who are technically ineligible under the pension law 
resorted to the expedient of petitioning the convention for 
aid. In every instance these requests were denied, the 
delegates refusing to establish a precedent which would 
undoubtedly lead to raids on the treasury. 


CONVENTION IS NOT EXTRAVAGANT. 

Though the receipts for the year were more than 
$700,000 and nearly a quarter of a million dollars were at 
their disposal, the delegates were not profligate with the 
funds. Appeals for aid from local unions were referred to 
the executive council for action; the one extravagance — 
if, after all, it is an extravagance — was an appropriation, 
not to exceed $1,000, for the entertainment of the American 
Federation of Labor at the Home on the occasion of that 
body’s meeting at Denver next November. The policy of 
appointing special committees or commissions to investi- 
gate and report on various subjects was abandoned, and 
such work handed over to the executive council. It was 
urged that special committees are sometimes costly affairs, 
while the council can do the work at the minimum of 
expense. The following abstract shows the low cost at 
which the managerial affairs of this large organization are 
conducted: 


ee RRS 65. eke e eee eiNeeeaseneesanens $4,466.66 
Office rent, light, insurance, telephones, new furni- 

IPE UR. cu. da sce es Rec meSe kaon aa wea es eemaee 6,305.41 
Clerk hire, auditors’ services, etc............2.6.- 15,627.80 
Stationery for headquarters and vice-president...... 907.00 
EEE rere eT eee ree 2,182.15 
Postage (exclusive of eight-hour circulars)......... 682.04 
Stamped envelopes and postal cards............... 2,542.00 
eee a oe eee ys Te ee 399.33 
Supplies purchased for resale..............00000% 5,177.11 

Oe Ea ee Te eee $38,289.50 
Less receipts from supplies, interest and desk room 

SOF PORE SHTMNIEG oo. osc sch a Seneseeens 13,288.58 

BES OO ais cuisines esa eae enwienw seoee $25,000.92 


Average cost per member, 57.15 cents. 
Cost per member for officers’ salaries, 10.21 cents. 


POSTAL-DEPARTMENT METHODS CRITICIZED. 


The Postoffice Department and its methods did not 
escape the attention of the delegates. The committee on 
resolutions secured the adoption of a resolution which 
pledged the union to “ enter its protest against any further 
restrictions of the Postoffice Department against the dis- 
tribution of printed matter through the mails, and recom- 
mend that local unions bring to the attention of their 
representatives in Congress the disposition of the postal 
authorities to hamper and discourage the issue of new pub- 
lications by denying to them proper facilities for reaching 
the public, and exert their influence to oppose legislation 
or postal regulations calculated to injure the printing 
industry.” Viewing it from another standpoint, the com- 
mittee on press placed the convention on record “as pro- 
testing in a most emphatic manner against the present law 


and attitude of the Postal Department of the United States 
in its restrictions of the service with regard to the second- 
class privilege, believing that such restrictions are inimical 
to the free institutions of the country and particularly to 
the freedom of the press. We therefore request that the 
president of this organization convey our protest to the 
President of the United States, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives.” 


FIGHT AGAINST “‘ PAPER TRUST ” APPROVED. 


President Lynch was not merely upheld but lauded 
for joining hands with the publishers in opposing the 
white-paper trust, and the convention affirmed its belief 
that that trust “ not only affects the publishers, but is indi- 
rectly and disastrously affecting the craftsmen who are 
employed on newspapers. In the campaign against the 
trust itself, we endorse the sentiment of the President that 
every newspaper worker as well as every employer, and 
every newspaper employee, is an interested combatant.” 


DID NOT GO INTO PARTY POLITICS. 


It developed that keeping an eye on the Postal Depart- 
ment and declaring against the paper trust was as far as 
the convention cared to invade the political arena. Just 
preceding and during the early hours of the convention 
there was much talk and gossip about committing the 
International Typographical Union to the Gompers pro- 
gram of indorsing Bryan and the Democratic platform. 
Not a few there were who thought such would be the out- 
come. A Socialist delegate, bemoaning the probable action, 
said there was neither reason nor logic in taking such a 
position, but as the delegates appeared to be overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, and partisan feeling was approaching 
the boiling-point, the union would be committed. On being 
asked to address the convention a well-known member took 
occasion to make a plea that the delegates adhere to the 
traditions of the organization when considering the politi- 
cal problems. A resolution endorsing Mr. Bryan was 
presented on Tuesday; when it was reported out of com- 
mittee on Friday the proposer withdrew it, in order to 
deprive the Republican press of the opportunity of saying 
that the printers had rejected Bryan. The committee on 
political policy presented a mild report, and to the surprise 
of those who had not kept their hand on the pulse of 
the convention, the “committee’s mild declarations were 
approved. The committee disavowed any intention of 
seeking to control the political policies or faith of any 
member, but declared that it stood “for the improvement 
and the enforcement of laws relating to child labor, com- 
pulsory education, the eight-hour day, prevailing rate of 
wages, contract labor in prisons, and the sanitary inspec- 
tion of mines, tunnels, workshops and tenements. We 


. should also demand the enactment of laws, state and 


national, providing for postal savings banks and postal 
express; ownership and operation by municipalities, the 
state or nation of all public utilities; municipal ice plants; 
municipal abattoirs; ballot reform; direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum; abolition of the 
electoral college and direct nomination and election of 
President, Vice-President, United States senators, judges, 
and all elective officers. Candidates for office should be 
pledged to support the reforms and progressive measures 
outlined herein, and where these candidates are up for 
reélection their record should be carefully examined, and 
if found by their acts to be wanting, then our ballots should 
be cast against them. The International Typographical 
Union is not attempting, nor will it attempt, nor does it 
believe that any officer of a labor organization is attempt- 
ing, to deliver the votes of the membership. We believe we 
are safely within the limits of our rights and acting in the 
interests of good citizenship when we ask our members to 
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give careful attention to the political situation as it exists 
to-day, make minute examination of platforms, pledges 
and candidates, and then cast their ballots for the best 
interests of the wage-earners of this country, for we assert 
the best interests of the wage-earners of the country are 
the best interests of the country itself.” 

Having been adopted by the convention, the foregoing 
may be said to be the official political declaration of the 
International Typographical Union. During the discus- 
sion President Lynch gave expression to the opinion that 
it would be many years before the union would endorse a 
candidate or a party; he also denounced as false news- 
paper stories that Gompers had promised to deliver the 
labor vote to the Democratic party. A resolution to with- 
draw from the American Federation of Labor because it 
had “ gone into politics” was defeated with few dissent- 
ing voices. 

THE LABEL RAMPANT. 

The label was king at the convention. Here, there and 
everywhere one’s ears were assailed with evidences of its 
prowess. It was beyond the reach of injunctions; it had 
been the cause of diverting any quantity of all sorts of 
work to union offices; to demand the label was to make a 
demand for a better humanity — there was no end to the 
possibilities of and expectations from it. The members are 
urged to redouble their efforts to popularize it and the 
executive council is given authority to appoint a label agent 
to direct campaigns, which, of course, presages greater 
activity and more systematic endeavor. Especial attention 
is to be given to the attempt to have the label placed on 
text-books. Hereafter candidates for public office will be 
requested to “ have the label on all their business as well 
as political printing. 

“TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL ” APPROVED. 

The delegates expressed themselves as well pleased with 
the manner in which the Typographical Journal, the offi- 
cial publication, has been conducted during the year. The 
expenditures on this account exceeded the receipts by a 
few hundred dollars, which was ascribed to the increased 
postage to Canada, the enhanced cost of paper and a decre- 
ment in advertising owing to the business depression. The 
convention was convinced that next year would see an 
improvement in business and did not think the situation 
called for legislation. 


EMPLOYERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


Their relations with employers were borne in on the 
delegates in a speech by Mr. Francis, president New York 
branch of the Printers’ League, who received a cordial 
welcome. He said the League believed employers and 
employees should act together as friends and not as ene- 
mies, as was the case under the old régime. He deplored 
the waste resultant from strikes, and detailed instances 
where it had been avoided through application of the policy 
of the League. At the instigation of the delegates from 
New York the convention adopted a resolution heartily 
endorsing “the plan and scope of the Printers’ League of 
America.” 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Kellogg, labor commissioner 
for the publishers’ association, Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
read a paper on his behalf, in which he spoke glowingly 
of the publishers’ satisfaction with the national agree- 
ment, and expressed appreciation of the fairness with 
which President Lynch and the executive council had met 
the representatives of the publishers. As Mr. Lynch had 
declared better scales had been secured through the joint 
board than by other methods, it is not surprising that the 
convention enthusiastically endorsed the plan. The com- 
mittee on arbitration said in part (and its views were 
approved by the convention): “Some members of the 
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American Newspaper Publishers’ Association who are not 
conducting union composing-rooms have the greatest 
encouragement and incentive to a change of policy in view- 
ing the satisfactory relations that now exist under the 
arbitration agreement. It is noticeable that the contracts 
signed under the arbitration agreement obtain for the 
unions more substantial benefits than were secured under 
the previous method. With the president, we have faith in 
arbitration as a deterrent to industrial chaos, and also 
believe that the great bulk of the membership approves 
the effort at industrial peace.” 

PRIORITY LAW SUSTAINED. 


In his paper Mr. Kellogg took occasion to speak his 
mind concerning the so-called “ priority law,” and said the 
publishers were gratified to find by a recent vote that more 
than fourteen thousand members of the union agreed with 
them as to the undesirability of the measure. An effort to 
amend that regulation, coming up shortly thereafter, one 
of the speakers, referring to the publishers’ attitude, said 
the “enemy wants this change, which is sufficient reason 
for us to negative it.” Very quickly he was called to 
account for denominating the publishers as “the enemy,” 
and assured he was alone in assuming such an attitude, 
the rebuke coming from an advocate of “ priority.” How- 
ever, the attempt to modify the regulation was defeated by 
a vote of 125 to 63, though the proposal emanated from the 
law committee and was, presumably, supported by the 
officers. The agitation arising out of this moot question 
has resulted in the publication of a paper by some anti- 
priority men, who propose to carry on the fight for a repeal 
of the law. 

THE HOME AND THE CUMMINGS MEMORIAL. 


Time was when the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs was the cause of battles royal at printers’ conven- 
tions. The importance of that institution has been eclipsed 
in the growth of union business. Few delegates nowadays 
seek fame by amending the Home rules, and consideration 
of the Home committee’s report is as placid a performance 
as passing a summer afternoon in the sun parlor. This 
year it was decided to abandon the idea of erecting a build- 
ing with the Cummings memorial fund, partly because the 
old-age pension will relieve the Home of some pressure, 
and the erection of a wing would entail increased expense 
for maintenance. The money in the Amos J. Cummings 
memorial fund is to be turned over to the Home fund 
proper, to be used by the trustees “in such manner as will 
appeal to their judgment as being the most beneficial and 
nearest meeting the wishes of the donors.” 

TRADE EDUCATION. 


The delegates were keen on the subject of technical 
education. John Mitchell, the miner and vice-president of 
the Federation of Labor, touched on the subject in an 
address to the delegates, in which he said “ unionism should 
be the synonym of efficiency,” and lauded efforts to enhance 
the skill of the workers. The committee on allied-trade 
relations felt “ the absolute necessity of drawing the atten- 
tion of the members of the International Typographical 
Union, and the attention of the general public and organ- 
ized labor at large, to the existence of so many alleged 
technical or trade schools. Many of these ‘ schools’ pre- 
tend to teach young men and women in three months a 
trade which it takes years of practical education to acquire, 
and most of them are conducted by theorists whose strong 
point is opposition to union-labor principles.” The com- 
mittee denounced such schools as injurious to the craft and 
the individual; urged local unions to investigate trade 
schools in their jurisdictions, and where deception and 
exploitation are unearthed to give publicity to the facts. 
After declaring its adherence to trade education properly 
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applied, the committee expressed “ the utmost confidence in 
the future progress and work of the practical school of 
instruction which has recently been established under the 
auspices of our international body, and hopes the support 
accorded to such a splendid educational movement will be 
commensurate with its importance to the coming genera- 
tion of printers.” 

For the first time in the history of the organization a 
committee on trade education made a report. It com- 
mended the I. T. U. Commission for having “ labored dili- 
gently and earnestly in the work assigned it, and the 
results obtained through their efforts have been highly flat- 
tering, and with the codperation of the membership that 
it deserves, your committee feels confident that it will 
result in an increased efficiency among our membership 
that will redound not only to the profit of the individual 
improved, but to the credit and strength of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union itself. The mission of the 
commission on supplemental education is a laudable one 
and can not be too highly commended nor too strongly 
approved.” At its suggestion the convention adopted 
resolutions (1) requesting subordinate unions to appoint 
standing committees on supplemental education; (2) 
instructing the officers of the International to issue a cir- 
cular directing the attention of employers to the course; 
and (3) that the I. T. U. Commission be instructed to 
“investigate the feasibility of a plan of establishing a 
course of instruction on managerial methods in printing- 
offices.” 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


Apparently the ladies experienced sufficient stress of . 


feeling to furnish emotion for a great political convention. 
So far as one without the charmed circle could understand 
or divine, the burning question in the assemblage was 
whether the delegate from the Chicago auxiliary should 
or should not be seated. That lady and her friends 
averred that the credentials were spotless in every respect; 
after looking them over for several days the convention 
decided that the delegate was not entitled to participate in 
its deliberations, and decreed that some form of punish- 
ment should be meted out to the Chicago organization. 
There is a difference of opinion that is almost manlike as 
to the effect of this action —one coterie is assured it is 
the beginning of a new and more prosperous era for the 
society, while other equally earnest persons speak fre- 
quently of the death-knell having been sounded. The 
ladies are not without hope, courage and faith, however, 
for among the regulations they adopted — to be approved 
by the members at large—is one against scandal. If 
this effort proves successful then mere man will have to 
doff his hat to the statesmen of the auxiliary. Assuming 
that the referendum approves the action of the convention, 
women members of the union will be debarred from mem- 
bership in the auxiliary and a $50 death benefit will be 
established. The officers are elected by popular vote, the 
principal ones for the present term being Mrs. Charles 
Kertenstein of St. Louis, as president, and Mrs. Frank 
Long, of Cincinnati, as secretary-treasurer. 

Tears and hysterics notwithstanding, the ladies within 
and without the auxiliary seemed to enjoy the entertain- 
ments immensely, and many were the promises to meet at 
St. Joe. 


DELEGATES ECONOMICAL. 


The request on behalf of the woman’s auxiliary for 
$1,000 to be applied to that organization’s death benefit 
fund was coldly and ungallantly given the “glassy stare 
and icy mitt,” as one delegate described the proceeding. 
Schemes for the erection of a monument were also 
negatived. 
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CONVENTION OF MAILERS. 


Delegates from mailers’ unions attending the I. T. U. 
convention flocked by themselves for a portion of the time, 
and discussed and decided pertinent questions under the 
title of Mailers’ Trade District Union. The members were 
invited to attend the big social affairs incident to the 
I. T. U. gathering, and in addition were entertained by 
their Boston fellow-craftsmen at dinner. 


NOTES OF THE GATHERING. 


THE passion for being placed on a committee is to be 
assuaged in some degree by increasing the committee mem- 
bership from five to seven. 

More than four hundred unions have label committees 
in operation and they are declared to be the most enthusi- 
astic hustlers in the organization. 

PRESSURE of business prevented Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture Moore from visiting Boston to address the 
delegates on a phase of technical education. 

PRESIDENT GLOCKLING of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders extended the greetings and good 
wishes of that organization to the convention. 

Hon. GIFFORD R. PINCHOT, special representative of the 
commission for the conservation of natural resources, 
made an address on the work of the commission. 

THE depression to the contrary, the returns show the 
union is increasing in numbers, and the delegates were 
imbued with the idea that the future belonged to the 
organization. 

THE standing committees on copyright and government 
ownership of the telegraph have been abolished. The busi- 
ness that would fall to them will be taken care of by the 
executive council. 

BostoN TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary by a mass meeting of members and friends in 
Faneuil Hall — the cradle of liberty — on Thursday night, 
at which there were speeches and music. 

THERE were about one thousand five hundred persons 
attracted to Boston by the convention, and exchange of 
cards were a matter of course. One New York office is 
said to have printed eighty thousand cards for visitors 
from that city. . 

CHAIRMAN of the Appeals Committee George A. Tracy 
was notified of his nomination for Congress while attend- 
ing the convention. Mr. Tracy is president of San Fran- 
cisco union, and Californians say the nomination is equiva- 
lent to an election, so he was the recipient of many warm 
congratulations. 


INDIANAPOLIS is in no mood to give up the headquar- 
ters without a contest. Though the Hoosiers affected to 
believe there was no sentiment behind the proposal to 
move the officers to Publisher Lewis’ University City at 
St. Louis, they postponed action by having the question 
referred to the executive council for investigation. 


St. Jor, Missouri, wanted the next convention as an 
adjunct to the celebration of the golden jubilee of the union 
at that place. It secured the coveted honor, largely by dint 
of persistent booming from the female contingent of the 
show, the State keeping everlastingly at it and being irre- 
sistible. The other aspirants were Seattle and Minne- 
apolis, the last-named city entering the lists at a late hour. 


THERE are signs that in the natural order of events an 
insurance feature will be the next venture of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. The reference of this ques- 
tion to the council for investigation was not done for the 
purpose of sidetracking the issue or saving the face of its 
promoters; it was prompted by the conservatism of the 
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delegates — the desire to have the organization right 
before it went ahead. 

PROMINENT among the old-timers present were Mr. and 
Mrs. John MeVicar, of Detroit; Mr. and Mrs. Alex Troup, 
of New Haven; and Mrs. Buckey, of Chicago. Mr. 
MeVicar was president of the International in the seven- 
ties, while the Troups held secretarial positions, Mrs. Troup 
claiming the distinction of being the first woman admitted 
to a typographical union and the only one to hold one of 
the principal offices in the International. Mrs. Buckey 
has attended conventions for so many years that her inti- 
mates refer to her as the “ mother of the International 
Typographical Union.” The lady appears to be as vigor- 
ous as of yore, and will spend the remainder of the sum- 
mer in Ireland, she being a County Antrim girl, as she says. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


The twelfth annual convention of the International 
Association of Photoengravers, report of which was 
unavoidably omitted from the August number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, was held in the Colonial Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on June 22, 23 and 24. Following the customary 
routine business, Doctor Bodenheim delivered an able 
address on the chemistry of photoengraving, which was 
closely followed by his hearers. 

The new standard scale of prices was naturally the 
chief topic of the convention. George H. Benedict, of Chi- 
cago, discussed the subject of cost of production and the 
scale exhaustively, illustrating his talk with a number of 
stereopticon views. Nearly all the members of the con- 
vention expressed their opinions on the scale, and the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by Messrs. Wells, Hensler 
and Gatchel, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That after a thorough exposition of the accuracy of the basis 
upon which the standard scale of prices of photoengraving has been arrived 
at, and being convinced of its correctness in principle, the International 
Association of Photoengravers adopts this scale as a basis of costs and 
recommends its use in the making of prices by any of its members. 

The conditions of business, locality and environment, as well as the 
size of the order, the variation of copy and completed product being so 
diverse, no set discount from the scale is recommended, the discount being 
left to the best business judgment of each individual. 

The convention closed with the election of officers, the 
following being chosen to serve for the ensuing year: 

Officers: H.C. C. Stiles, president, The Maurice Joyce 
Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; H. A. Gatchel, 
vice-president, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frank H. Clark, secretary, Eclipse Electrotype & En- 
graving Company, Cleveland, Ohio; John C. Bragdon, 
treasurer, John C. Bragdon, Pittsburg, Pa. Executive Com- 
mittee: George H. Benedict, Globe Engraving & Electro- 
type Company, Chicago, Ill.; S. E. Blanchard, Suffolk 
Engraving Company, Boston, Mass.; L. F. Eaton, Penin- 
sular Engraving Company, Detroit, Mich.; Willis J. Wells, 
Binner-Wells Company, Chicago, Ill.; C. C. Cargill, Cargill 
Engraving & Printing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

In appreciation of the tireless energy with which he 
had worked for the interests of the association, particu- 
larly in regard to the adoption of the standard scale, 
George H. Benedict was presented with a fine silver loving- 
cup inscribed, “ Presented to George H. Benedict, Father 
of the Standard Scale; International Photoengravers’ 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 1908.” 





SOMEHow or other it strikes the sporting editor of this 
paper that the fellow who excuses his infernal stinginess 
by always prating about how he was saving up money for 
a rainy day, now has a most elegant opportunity to turn it 
loose.— Ada (Okla.) Democrat. 
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STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


HE stereotypers and electrotypers celebrated 
the seventh year of their autonomous exist- 
ence and the first of their independence of the 
International Typographical Union at their 
convention at the Revere House, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, August 10. From the 
standpoint of delegates or visitors it was the 
most, successful gathering of the organization, the official 
title of which is The International Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union of North America. 

The delegates had a well-developed disposition to go 
into executive session when an interesting question was 
about to be discussed, much to the disgust of the faithful 
gallery. As a consequence there is comparatively little of 
general moment to record, as the bulk of the legislation 
enacted in open session concerned trivial changes in the 
laws. 

This union was welcomed to Bost~n by the mayor and 
other dignitaries, after which it prc.ceded to that anom- 
alous mixture of business and pleasure characteristic of 
conventions. President James J. Freel’s report contained 
a detailed statement of what had been accomplished during 
the year, and he complimented the organization on its 
progress in a period of financial depression, when to have 
held its own would have been satisfactory. In Mr. Freel’s 
opinion the outlook for the members was never brighter 
than at present. Vice-President J. Fremont Frey, of 
Indianapolis, opened his report with an attack on the 
“secrecy ” clause in the laws of the union, which sub- 
stantially makes the officials censors of what appears in 
the International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Journal. 
The officials say the censorship exercised is limited to 
blue penciling the indiscreet utterances of officers. But 
Mr. Freel wanted to annihilate the law, and after quoting 
it he says: ‘“ No velvet glove ever clothed and hid a more 
despotic iron hand than the foregoing apparently harmless 
words conceal their real strangling, paralyzing and muz- 
zling intent.” ; 

The delegates took the intensely “ practical” view, and 
the goddess of liberty wept as her champion suffered a 
repulse. Secretary-Treasurer Williams’ report contained 
a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures, showing 
a balance on hand of nearly $20,000. _ 

This organization maintains contractual relations with 
the National Publishers’ Association, and in his address 
Commissioner Kellogg spoke of the pleasant conditions 
now existing, asked to be given a hearing on proposed 
legislation affecting publishers, and hinted that he would 
like the stereotypers to meet in the same city as the com- 
positors — from which it may be gathered that Mr. Kellogg 
is not overly fond of traveling in the dog days. The dele- 
gates evidently took the hint, for they decreed the next 
convention should be held at Kansas City, which is not a 
great distance from St. Joe, which is to resound with the 
“Hail! Hail!” of the festive compositor next August. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers were at one time mem- 
bers of the typographical union, but there has been a 
gradual widening of the breach until now they have a 
full-fledged organization, with all the modern frills, includ- 
ing a woman’s auxiliary. 








PERSEVERANCE ESSENTIAL. 


There is a certain point of proficiency at which an 
acquisition begins to be of use, and unless we have the 
time and resolution necessary to reach that point, our 
labor is as completely thrown away as that of a mechanic 
who began to make an engine but never finished it. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SWXCEPTIONAL dullness is at present prevail- 
ing in the London printing trade and both 
masters and men are suffering accordingly. A 
day or two ago over eight hundred idle com- 
positors signed the book for out-of-work pay at 
the Society’s offices, and there are quite as 
many non-society men who can not find a job. 
Slackness also prevails in the provinces, and of course, 
with this state of things, paper dealers, process engravers, 
and other trades that rely on the printer for most of their 
business, are suffering. Printers’ engineers, however, are 
busy; Messrs. Hoe’s London works are full up with orders 
for newspaper presses, and at Otley the machine makers 
are busy with a variety of flat-bed machines. 


In the British printing trade, especially among those 
houses that go in for fancy box making, there is a good 
deal of “home work” given out, and this is done, at times, 
under very insanitary conditions, many of the women who 
take the work to their homes living in slum districts. A 
bill that is now before Parliament has for its object the 
better regulation of home industries, and it is backed up 
by several of the leading labor members of Parliament. 
Among other things it provides that: “An employer may 
not give out in and by way of his trade any work or 
material for the performance of any work in any trade 
or industry to any person to be done in any dwelling place, 
unless such person has a certificate, under a fine not 
exceeding $50. Any employer giving out work or material 
to any person is to be deemed to give it out to be done in a 
dwelling place unless he knows that the person is the 
occupier of a factory or workshop and has reason to believe 
that the work will be done in the factory or workshop. 
Any person desirous of taking in any work or materials to 
be worked in any dwelling must obtain a certificate from 
the local authority, which is to be granted only on inspec- 
tion and a report from the inspecting officer that the 
premises are suitable, and are properly lighted and ven- 
tilated, etc. The certificates are to remain in force for six 
months only, and are to specify the maximum number of 
persons who may be in the room while the work is being 
carried on,” etc. This will bear a little hardly on some 
employers and employed, but will tend to the improvement 
of the conditions under which home work is done. 


THE management of the Times under its new propri- 
etary, which includes Lord Rothschild, Lord Cromer, and 
Lord Northcliffe — the latter better known in newspaper 
circles as Alfred Harmsworth—is being vigorously 
brought up to date, and already the paper shows a differ- 
ent appearance, several changes of style having taken 
place in the presenting of the news, and other develop- 
ments are to follow, although it is to be hoped that the 
Times, with its great reputation and over a century’s exist- 
ence, will not be brought down to the level of the Daily 
Mail, and such like publications. 

IN a previous letter I mentioned that an installment of 
Monotype machines had been placed in the Times office, 
but whether they will be an improvement on the previous 
system of composition in that paper, remains to be seen. 
Up till now the composition for the Times has been done 
on Kastenbein machines, an appliance of which that news- 
paper possesses practically a monopoly, and the result will 
be watched with interest by newspaper proprietors in 
general. In composing on the Kastenbein machines new 
type was used—cast on the Wicks Rotary machines — 
and was not distributed, but returned to the founders, and 
it worked out at a cost of less than distribution. The 
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speed of the Kastenbein in setting type is higher than that 
of any’ casting machine, as the manipulation of the keys 
is continuous, the operator paying no attention to justi- 
fying, which is done by another hand, and so he can go on 
with his work uninterruptedly. About 800,000 types are 
used daily in the composition for the Times, and these are 
set up by the Kastenbein machines in six or seven hours. 

STILL another typecasting machine is promised, but the 
inventor, whose name is well known in connection with this 
class of apparatus, does not desire to disclose the particu- 
lars of his invention just at present. Still it is no harm to 
say that, while costing about a tenth of the price of the 
quickest machine now on the market, it will have a twenty- 
five per cent greater output. From personal knowledge of 
the gentleman who is at work on this new machine, and his 
well-known inventive genius, I have little doubt that he 
will accomplish his aims. 

THERE is quite a pretty quarrel just now between the 
Daily Chronicle and the London County Council. The 
Chronicle published an agenda paper that was marked 
“private and confidential,’ and its conduct in doing so was 
at once condemned by the Council, an apology from the 
editor being demanded, not once but several times, and this 
the editor flatly refused to give. Now the Chronicle is to 
be made to suffer financially, as the Council has deter- 
mined to shut off a considerable amount of their advertis- 
ing business from its columns, and as this amounts to a 
boycott of the paper, the editor is retaliating by showing 
up the Council and publishing verbatim reports of the 
twaddle that has been talked at the Council meetings in 
connection with the matter. 

A MEMBER of the recently formed National Union of 
Journalists, whe was connected with the Sheffield Tele- 
graph, on entering on his duties with that paper signed 
an agreement that he would not “ either on his own account 
or in copartnership with any other person or persons, be 
connected as proprietor, employee, or otherwise with any 
newspaper business carried on in Sheffield or within a 
radius of twenty miles from the Town Hall thereof.” 
He served for some time on the paper, and then left and 
went to take up an engagement in Paris. He afterward 
returned to England, and accepted an engagement with 
the Sheffield Independent Press, who were starting a new 
evening paper in that town. On the second day of his 
service in this new employment he received a notice from 
his former employers, of the Telegraph, asking him to 
cease work in Sheffield, and a few days later an action was 
raised in the High Court to restrain him from working in 
the Sheffield district. When the hearing came on the 
judge decided against the journalist, and in the course of 
his judgment made the following remarks: “ One can not 
shut one’s eyes to this fact that in papers carried on in 
large provincial towns, the news for which the public 
looks more particularly is the news connected with local 
affairs, and if by means of his connection with the one 
paper a reporter in even a humble position gets an intro- 
duction to individuals and to sources of information which 
give him approach and accessibility to those persons and 
those sources which he would not have acquired but for 
his connection with that paper, one can easily understand 
how that paper might resent the acquisition of these 
advantages by the rival if that reporter transferred his 
services to the rival newspaper.” 





THE PUNSTER. 


A wise man once said to his son: 
** Whenever you think of a pun, 
Go out in the yard 
And kick yourself hard, 
And let me begin when you’ve done.”—Cornell Widow. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








LABELS FOR JOB CASES. 


To the Editor: CuHIcaGgo, Aug. 6, 1908. 

I have taken notice of your article on page 758 of 
THE INLAND PRINTER in regard to labels for job-type cases, 
and I think it is a good one. How would it be if the type- 
foundries could be induced to furnish such labels with each 
font of type they sell — the label to be left within the pack- 
age, so it would not get dirty? Try it! 

W. WILLIAMSON. 





PRESIDENT LYNCH REPLIES TO J. L. ADAMS. 


To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 27, 1908. 

In a communication bearing date of June 10 and appear- 
ing in the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, J. L. Adams, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, refers to a statement going the 
rounds, attributed to Mr. De Vinne, in which that gentle- 
man says that the eight-hour question could have been 
settled if the Typographical Union had been willing to 
enter into negotiations on the problem. Without further 
comment on Mr. Adams’ communication, permit me to 
include in this communication my letter to Mr. Theodore 
L. De Vinne, written in September, 1907, and which 
appeared in the “ President’s Paragraphs” in the Typo- 
graphical Journal for October, 1907. 

JAMES M. LYNCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., September 6, 1907. 
Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, care of the De Vinne Press, New York city. 

Dear Sir,— The September number of the American Printer, in its lead- 
ing article captioned ‘‘ The United Typothete Convention,” reproduces a 
letter over your signature, bearing date New York, July 28, 1907. I quote 
from this letter: 

“In its effort to enforce the eight-hour day, the Typographical Union 
confesses to have lost directly and indirectly about $3,000,000, and this 
money has been spent without receiving the benefits expected. Many good 
workmen have been thrown out of employment, and have had to accept 
inferior situations at smaller pay. The Typothetz were willing before the 
strike took place to have gradually shortened hours in a way that would have 
been acceptable to their customers and without real damage to the workmen 
or to themselves. Unfortunately, the directors of the union could not forego 
the chance of posing before the trade as dictators.” 

Without comment on the statement that “ this money has been spent 
without receiving the benefits expected,” and ‘‘ many good workmen have 
been thrown out of employment, and have had to accept inferior situations 
at smaller pay,” and “the directors of the union could not forego the 
chance of posing before the trade as dictators,” permit me to reproduce 
herewith the answer made by the Typothetz, in convention assembled at 
Niagara Falls, in September, 1905, to the proposition submitted by the 
president and vice-president of the International Typographical Union: 


CONVENTION U. T. A., 
Niagara Fauts, N. Y., September 7, 1905. 
Yessrs. Lynch and Hays, Representing the Eight-Hour Committee of the 
International Typographical Union. 
GENTLEMEN,— Concerning the following proposition, presented by you 
this morning: ‘ That if the convention is in a receptive mood, that is, if 
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the convention desires to approach the question with the intention of adjust- 
ing it so as to eventually reach the eight-hour day, we are here to negotiate 
on that basis.” 
The convention instructs the committee to inform you that it is unable 
to consider any agreement leading toward the eight-hour day. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, Chairman. 


I submit the above as a sufficient reply to the statement contained in 
the paragraph quoted from your letter: ‘“‘ The Typothete were willing before 
the strike took place to have gradually shortened hours in a way that would 
have been acceptable to their customers and without real damage to the 
workmen or to themselves.” 

I assume that, with your customary fairness, you will see that the mis- 
statement you make, which, of course, must have occurred through lack of 
knowledge of the facts, will be corrected through the medium in which it 
appeared. 

With assurances of esteem, I am, sincerely, 

James M. Lyncu. 





WILL THEY EVER LEARN ? 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, Aug. 14, 1908. 

Why can not printers, pressmen, bookbinders, as well as 
others seeking employment, learn that to apply for work 
“reeking ” with the smell of liquor is the surest possible 
way not to get a job? 

How often is it reiterated by the papers as well as 
employers that drinkers are not wanted anywhere, nor will 
they be employed if non-drinkers can be secured! Out of 
the large number who have applied to me for work here in 
Chicago since January 1 last easily ninety per cent were 
drinking-men. The sober men were busy, you see. 

Workmen, save the dimes you spend for liquor and put 
them in the savings bank as a safeguard against such 
troubles as you have seen for the past year. Do not spend 
your hard-earned money for that which is neither food nor 
drink, and under the influence of which you have done all 
the “ fool things ” of your life. W. L. SMITH. 





FIRST WOMAN ENGRAVER. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, CANADA, July 21, 1908. 

I notice on page 588 of the July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER an inquiry from “ Miss Typo” as to where to 
obtain tools for wood engraving, etc. In that article it 
speaks of Miss Sarah E. Fuller as being the first female 
engraver in the States. 

This is entirely wrong, as I believe my sister was the 
first female engraver in the United States. She learned 
her business in England and emigrated to New York in 
1870, and without a doubt was the only female who could 
engrave bold and vigorous like a man. She was taught by 
her father, who was a very strict master. My sister is still 
living, but retired from wood engraving many years ago, 
through an accident which she sustained, resulting in 
injury to one of her eyes. 

This may not interest you or your readers, but my 
mother, father, one sister and four boys in the small fam- 
ily were all wood engravers. One sister was an artist on 
wood, and they are all but myself and one other living in 
the States at the present time. 

There is a small handbook edited by Thomas Gilks, 
which sold for 50 cents. If Baker & Co. are in existence in 
Chicago, you could get it through them. 

J. L. JONES. 


[Note.— Miss Sarah E. Fuller has said that she was 
the first woman wood engraver in the United States, and 
I am too much of a gentleman to contradict her. When 
Mr. Jones has been married as long as the writer, he, too, 
will be more cautious in controverting a woman’s state- 
ment.— S. H. HorGan, Editor Department of Process 
Engraving, THE INLAND PRINTER. ] 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT EIGHT-HOUR STRIKE. 


To the Editor: HARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 3, 1908. 

The July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
article signed by J. L. Adams, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
in which Mr. Adams states that he has been looking through 
your columns for the last few months for an answer to a 
question asked by a previous correspondent, who signed 
himself “ Truth,” and who wanted to know “ who is being 
hoodwinked in this eight-hour game.” Mr. Adams then 
credits Mr. De Vinne with saying that this question could 
have been settled if the Typographical Union had been 
willing to enter into negotiations on the problem, and he 
(Adams) states further that “the union membership has 
been informed by its officials that its (the union’s) officials 
did make overtures to the Typothete looking toward the 
peaceful settlement of the question, and that the answer 
was given that ‘ we can not consider the question.’ ” 

Mr. Adams wants to know whether he, as a member of 
the union, has been deceived by the officials of the union or 
whether the other fellow is practicing the deception. 

So far as I am concerned, there has never been any 
question about which party was telling the truth in this 
controversy, but for the satisfaction of your correspondents 
and others who may be in doubt, it may be well to submit 
some evidence taken from the records of the Typothete. 
I have before me a copy of the proceedings of the Typoth- 
etz conventions held in Niagara Falls in 1905 and Buffalo 
in 1906, from which I will quote. It should be borne in 
mind that the 1904 convention of the Typothete was held 
in St. Louis, and any action on the eight-hour proposition 
taken at that convention was previous to any action taken 
by a convention of the typographical union after receiving 
a report from its eight-hour committee. 

I will quote first from the report of President Ellis to 
the Niagara Falls convention. Speaking about what he 


then termed the threatened strike of the Typographical 
Union to enforce a demand for the eight-hour day he said 
first: 

You are all famili. > with the action taken by our own convention in 
St. Louis last year, which was followed by the action of the I. T. U., as 
quoted above, in convention assembled in August, and later confirmed by 


referendum vote. 

As further showing the determination of the Typothetze 
to prevent the inauguration of the eight-hour day, his 
report contains also a paragraph as follows: 

Several months since, the printers in ‘the Northwest, led by the local 
Typothete of St. Paul and Minneapolis, held a mass-meeting of employing 
printers in that section attended by your president, vice-president, secretary 
and several members of the executive committee. So successful was this 
meeting, and so unanimous was the sentiment that the eight-hour movement 
must be checked at any cost, that it was deemed advisable to hold similar 
meetings in various parts of the country. These were held in Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Boston, New Haven, Philadelphia and Milwaukee, and in all there 
was the same unanimity of opinion and the same determination to resist the 
demand at any cost. 

As further showing the sentiment of the members of 
the Typothetz, a letter was read, signed by the president 
and secretary of the Des Moines Typothetx, expressing 
regret at the inability of their representative to be present 
at the convention and also containing the following para- 
graph: 

We wish to assure you in the name and with the authority of the employ- 
ing printers of this city, that we are one and all unalterably opposed to the 
eight-hour proposition; that we propose to fight it with every dollar we 
have in the treasury; that we are with you heart and soul in everything that 
your body may do and only regret that we are not there in body also. 

As showing the attitude of the Typographical Union, a 
letter was read which was signed by the executive council 
of the International and contained the following: 

At this time we also ask your attention for the eight-hour proposition, 
submitted and adopted by the referendum of the International Typographical 
Union, and that portion of the expression of the referendum reading, ‘ that 
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we again declare our entire willingness to negotiate with the United Typoth- 
ete for an agreement under which the eight-hour day will become effective, 
and so instruct our eight-hour committee.” 

The above quotation was contained in a letter inviting 
the representatives of the Typothetz to appear before the 
International convention to be held in Toronto. 

Later in the conversation President Ellis announced 
that President Lynch and Vice-President Hays, of the 
International Typographical Union, were in the city, and 
that the sub-committee who met the committee from the 
union convention in Toronto would meet Messrs. Lynch 
and Hays, which they did, this committee consisting of 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Nunemacher, Mr. Donnelley, Mr. Macintyre 
and William Green, Mr. Green acting as chairman, and I 
quote the following from Mr. Green’s report to the conven- 
tion, following the conference: 

Your committee, consisting of Mr. Ellis, Mr. Nunemacher, Mr. Donnelley, 
Mr. Macintyre and myself, met Mr. Lynch and Mr. Hays this morning, and 
had a conference with them of perhaps an hour or so. Mr. Lynch said he 
was very anxious to avoid conflict of any kind and would like a proposition 
from us. We told him that the only proposition we could offer him was the 
one that we had made to them at Toronto, requesting them to take a refer- 
endum vote to rescind their previous vote on the eight-hour day. He said 
that was out of the question. We asked him if he had anything to offer, 
and at that time he did not, so we kept going around and around the same 
old spot. It all came to this: They were very anxious to avoid trouble, but 
they wanted the cvight-hour day, and if we could not say that we would give 
it to them peaceably on January 1, 1906, when would we offer to give it to 
them? We again asked him if he had any proposition to make and he said 
that that would depend on the conditions of the body, we having said that it 
was our duty as a committee to offer to this body any suggestion that he 
might make. He finally dictated to the stenographer a suggestion which I 
will ask Mr. Lovell to read. 

(The stenographer read the following suggestion, which had been made 
by Mr. Lynch): 

“Tf the convention is in a receptive mood — that is, if the convention 
desires to approach this question with the intention of adjusting it so as to 
eventually reach the eight-hour day —we are here to negotiate on that 
basis.” 

At the request of numerous delegates the proposition 
was re-read, after which Chairman-Green of the committee 
made the following statement: 

That is the proposition, gentlemen. We told Mr. Lynch quite plainly 
that we did not think it was fair to him or to his people to encourage them 
to submit a proposition to this body, feeling quite sure that the body would 
not adopt it or accept it, and so he put it in that way. If this convention 
is in “a receptive mood ” [laughter], we will entertain a motion, or the 
chair will, I suppose, that Mr. Lynch be encouraged to send us in a proposi- 
tion. If the convention is not in ‘‘a receptive mood,” some other proposi- 
tion will be entertained by the chair. I think that finishes my report, sir. 

The proceedings then say that: 

After considerable discussion, participated in by many of the members, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the convention instructs the committee to inform 
Mr. Lynch that this convention after deliberation is unwilling to consider 
any agreement looking toward the eight-hour day.” 

In 1906 President Lynch and Vice-President Hays vis- 
ited Buffalo during the meeting of the Typothete in that 
city and addressed a communication to the officers of that 
organization. As showing the animus of the president of 
the Typothetx, he is reported in the proceedings as saying 
when the report reached him that this communication was 
coming: 

For one, I have no hesitation in saying that if that letter asks for any 
sort of conference in any way, shape or manner, I shall be absolutely opposed 
to it, and if the convention should vote for me to entertain that proposition 
you will have an opportunity to elect a new president. 

It seems to me that the above records should be an all- 
sufficient answer to the questions of your correspondent, 
although there are plenty more in the same reports to 
prove our contention that every effort was made by the 
Typographical Union to settle the eight-hour difficulty 
without strife. J. W. Hays. 





THE reason some people talk so much is because they 
have not brains enough to entertain themselves by self- 
communion.— Exchange. 
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Conditions in the modern 
printing office do not give 
or even offer to composi- 
tors that full measure of 
instruction and practice in 
job work that should be 
theirs by right after four 
to six years’ service as ap- 
prentices. @, At the same 
time there is an insistent 
demand for experienced 
job compositors. Unless 
the average printer is of- 
fered the oprortunity to 
devote ashare of attention 
to art instruction he will 
remain a mere mechan- 
ical tool in the hands of 
the better-paid artist and 
designer. 









































Figure 3. 
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SPECIMENS OF WORK DONE 
BY STUDENTS OF THE INLAND 
PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 








ASE HE foregoing pages are the work of students 
98) in the Inland Printer Technical School. They 
Pj represent the exercises carried out under the 
Fe) conditions which are given as a part of the 
problem, the object being, in this particular 
work, to reproduce all the limitations of an 
average shop, and execute certain pieces of 
typographical design under these limitations. 
This is done in the hope that the pages set 
by the students may be useful as suggestions to the craft 
in general, and that the subscriber to the magazine may 
receive each month some specimens of commercial work 
which may help with the copy to be found in his own 
shop at the time the INLAND PRINTER arrives. While 
the number of type-faces at the pupil’s disposal is limited, 
he is allowed to use hand-lettering where necessary, and 
such adjuncts to design as may be very easily acquired by 
taking the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 


Figure 1. A hand-lettered design for a booklet cover. 
While it is a very simple arrangement, the individuality 
of the letter forms gives it an unusual strength. 


Figure 2. An effective cover-page design, illustrating 
the value of grouped text and ample white space. Keep- 
ing the text grouped into few spots or forces of attraction 
is far preferable to scattering it over the page. 


Figure 3. A suggestion for a preface page, using the 
geometric form of decoration. This style of ornamentation 
is easily arranged and lends itself readily to the shape and 
requirements of the printed page. 


Figure 4. A page of bill-head suggestions. Other de- 
signs for this class of work will be found in the Job Com- 
position Department. 


Figure 5. Additional bill-head arrangements. 


Figure 6. A statement showing a form of wording a 
trifle unusual. Various arrangements of copy lend a pleas- 
ing touch of originality to commercial stationery. The 
rule arrangement is also out of the ordinary. 


Figure 7. A suggestion for a program cover-page, an 
appropriate stock cut being used. An illustration of the 
effectiveness of harmony between type face and rules. 
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INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GERMANY. 


On May 31, the Zeitung of Danzig issued a jubilee 
edition, in honor of the fiftieth year of its existence. 

ON June 25 the Hallesche Zeitung, published by Otto 
Thiele, at Halle a. S., reached its two hundredth year of 
existence. 

Up to the present time 125 double-magazine Linotypes 
have been installed on the Continent, after being known 
but little over a year. 

THE “ Printers’ Castellette,” an ancient building near 
Graz, was destroyed by fire on May 21. According to tra- 
dition, the first Protestant books of Luther’s time were 
printed in this house. 

DURING the summer months of 1909 an International 
Photographic Exposition will be held in Dresden, at which 
a large proportion of space will be given to reproductive 
and photoengraving processes. 

THE City Council of Berlin has appropriated 10,000 
marks to be spent in entertaining the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the International Press Congress, which will be 
held in that city September 20 to 26. Four hundred mem- 
bers are expected to attend. 

A NEW record has been established by a printing-press 
manufacturer in Saxony, which received inside of four 
weeks orders for sixteen rotary web presses, including four 
sixty-four page four-cylinder machines; of these three go 
to Paris, and one each to Milan, Lodz and Budapest, while 
six are for Berlin. There are now forty-one rotaries in 
course of construction in this one factory, all upon orders. 

GERMAN patents have been granted to Harry Christian 
Gammeter, Cleveland, Ohio, for a movable color-ribbon 
holder for rotary presses for printing imitation type- 
writer forms (No. 198,949); John R. Rogers, Brooklyn, 
New York, for an adjustable line-ejector on line-casting 
machines (No. 199,219); Walter Harold Smith, Niles, 
Ohio, for a lifting device on ink-distributing rollers on 
rotary presses (No. 199,350). 


AT a recent auction in Leipsic a number of Diirer’s 
copperplates were disposed of at the following prices: 
“The Passion of Christ,” a series of fifteen plates, $1,250; 
“Birth of Christ,” $700; “St. Hieronymus in Prison,” 
$640; “ Melancholy,” $625; “ The Great Triumphal Car- 
riage of Emperor Maximilian,” eight sharp and clear wood 
engravings (1523), $588; “The Dream,” $325; “ Pirk- 
heimer,” $325; “Apollo and Diana,” $350. 

THE Gutenberg Society of Mayence has just issued a 
notable volume of 235 papers, with the following contents: 
(1) “The Mayence Fragment,” an excerpt from the Ger- 
man Sybil Book, by Prof. Dr. Ed. Schréder, of Gottingen; 
(2) “ The forty-two line Bible type in the Schéffer Missale 
Mountinum of 1493,” by Prof. Dr. Zedler, of Wiesbaden; 
(3) “The Missal Prints of Peter Schéffer and His Son 
Johann,” by Doctor Tronnier, of Mayence; (4) “Of the 
Book Advertisements of Peter Schéffer,” by Prof. Dr. 
Velke, of Mayence. Seventeen plates are included in the 
work. 


IN a distribution of degrees of honor made in com- 
memoration of his recent birthday, the King of Saxony 
distinguished the following craftsmen, all of Leipsic, with 
the designated awards: Julius Maser, printer and city 
councilman, the knight’s cross of: the first class of the 
Albrecht Order; Gustav Héfer, manager of the Karl 
Krause Printing Machine Works, the knight’s cross of the 
second class of the Albrecht Order; Herr Siegert, make-up 
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in Bernhart Tauschnitz’ office, and Herr Hautsch, book- 
binder foreman, each an Albert cross. Other printers 
and publishers received titles of honor. Printer Ernst 
Gutermuth, of Augustburg, also received a knight’s cross 
of the Albert Order. 

A VERITABLE treasury of incunabula has been discov- 
ered in the dome gymnasium at Magdeburg, where a 
library of ten thousand volumes has been found containing 
five hundred valuable “ cradle-prints ” dating before A. D. 
1500, and 271 volumes of old manuscript works mostly 
of the fourteenth century. This collection contains a 
manuscript History of Charles the Great, a Chronicle of 
Archbishops, Low German “ Mariengediehte,” the “Theuer- 
dank,” Sebastian Brant’s “ Narrenschiff,” Luther’s com- 
plete works, Melanchthon’s works and many others. In 
addition are listed the Low Dutch Cologne Bible, printed 
by Quentell, with many splendid wood engravings; the 
“Psalterium Davids,” printed by Melchior Lotter (1527) 
on parchment, with woodcuts by Hans Burgkmaier and 
others, and the “ Codex Justiniani,” with an elegant minia- 
ture on a gold background. The books are said to be in a 
fairly good condition, and the value of the collection is 
estimated at $20,000. 

WITHIN the past two years the new universal language, 
Esperanto, has begun to make headway in Germany. Nat- 
urally, German commercial circles maintained a waiting 
attitude toward Esperanto, since it could not be known 
whether or not it would find use in a practical way. But 
the experiences of French and English business firms with 
the new language have banished all doubts, and one finds 
in world cities, like, for instance, Paris, Geneva, London, 
etc., to-day numerous houses upon whose windows one may 
note the words, “ Oni parolas en Esperanto!” (“ We speak 
in Esperanto.”) The Swiss Bankers’ Association and 
other banks for some time have used checks worded in 
Esperanto for their foreign business. And the number of 
German firms who accept correspondence in Esperanto is 
constantly increasing. The well-known bicycle, typewriter 
and sewing machine factory of Seidel & Naumann, at 
Dresden, has issued a catalogue in Esperanto, a proof that 
the German commercial world realizes more and more that 
the evolution of the universal speech idea means advan- 
tages that it must not overlook. 


For libeling a non-commissioned officer of the army the 
“responsible editor’ of the social-democratic Volksblatt, 
of Halle a. S., was recently condemned to three months’ 
imprisonment. A printery proprietor in Diedenhofen was 
fined 100 marks for libeling an editor; on a countercharge 
the editor was fined 10 marks; the appeals made by both 
parties were denied. The editor of the social-democratic 
Volkszeitung, of Leipsic, was condemned to six weeks’ 
imprisonment for libeling a court martial. Because he 
libeled the directory of the postoffice at Frankfurt a. M., an 
editor of that city was fined 400 marks. The responsible 
editor of the Bergischen Arbeiterstimme, of Solingen, was 
fined 200 marks for libeling army officers. The editor of 
the Freie Presse, of Eberfeld, was fined 100 marks for 
libeling the administration of the telegraph service. The 
editor of the Anzeiger, of Kusel, was fined 180 marks for 
libeling a preacher. Editor Herzog, of Karlsruhe, was 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment for repeatedly libel- 
ing Miss Olga Molitor, witness in a case before the courts. 
An editor in Halle a. S. was fined 150 marks for libeling a 
police sergeant at Teuchern. 


FRANCE. 


THE City Council of Toulouse had placed a communal 
tax on posters, which aroused vigorous opposition on the 
part of printers and their trade organs. At the recent city 
elections the candidates responsible for the tax were over- 
















































































whelmingly defeated in their striving for reélection, the 
printing interests having worked strenuously in assisting 
their opponents. 

THE celebrated Foucher typefounding house of Paris 
has acquired the property of a competing house, the 
Boildieu foundry, which had bankrupted. 

THERE are two printers in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, one being M. Allemann, of Paris, an employer, 
and the other M. Benerech, an employee, elected from the 
Hérault Department. 

THE Bank of France is having printed a newly designed 
100-frane note. It will be distinguished by great richness 
of coloration and complexity of engraving. Its vignettes 
symbolize commerce, agriculture, labor and fortune. 

THE recently instituted House of the Blind, at No. 9 
Rue Duroc, Paris, contains twenty-five thousand volumes, 
printed from Braille’s type for the blind, believed to be the 
largest library of books for the sightless in existence. 

La Sorte, a journal of typographic humor published at 
Marseilles, and whose profits are devoted to assisting 
unfortunate printers, on May 10 celebrated the patron’s 
feast (St. Jean-Porte-Latine) with a banquet, distribution 
of diplomas to members and the introduction of new 
members. 

THE Journal de l’ Imprimerie, in speaking of royal per- 
sonages engaged in printing as an avocation, mentions 
Marie Josephine of Saxony, sister-in-law of Louis XV. of 
France, who devoted her leisure to typesetting; Joseph of 
Austria, brother of Marie Antoinette, who had a printery 
installed in his palaces, in which he worked himself, and 
Edward VII., King of England, who, it is said, in his youth 
was a capable compositor. “ How can they say, therefore, 
that among the princes and sovereigns there are no men 
of —— character? ” 

AT a sale of prints from the collection of an amateur, 
in Paris, June 2, the following prices were obtained: Two 
English prints by Ward, after Morland, 4,700 francs; 
“The Promenade at Carlisle House,” by Smith, 6,420 
francs; four prints by Descourtis, after Taunay, “La 
Noce au Village,” “ La Foire au Village,” “La Rixe,” and 
“Le Tambourin,” 4,000 frances; “ The Portrait of Miss 
Bingham and That of Countess Spencer,” by Bartolozzi, 
after Reynolds, 3,605 francs; four prints by Debucourt, 
“L’Escalade,” “La Cruche cassée,” “Le Compliment,” 
“Les Bouquets,” 6,800 francs; “Téte de Flore,” by Bonnet, 
after Boucher, 2,100 francs; “ La Promenade de la Galerie 
du Palais-Royal,” by Debucourt, 2,110 francs; “La Rose 
mal défendu,” by Debucourt, 2,450 francs; “L’Amour et 
la Folie,” by Janinet, after Fraconard, 2,000 frances. The 
highest price was obtained by a “ Portrait of Edward 
Dagoty, Inventor of Engraving in Colors,” designed and 
engraved by Lasinio, which was sold at 76,000 francs. 


SWITZERLAND. 
THE automobile of the Neue Ziircher Nachrichten, 
Zurich, while transporting an edition to the postoffice, 
caught fire and was totally destroyed. 


As A memorial of his son (Jacques Riiegg), who 
recently died at the age of twenty-five, J. Riiegg, a printer 
in Zurich, raised the wages of all of his employees. 

ON May 16, Frau Luise Moser, of St. Gall, reached her 
fiftieth year of service as clerk in the circulation depart- 
ment of the Tagblatt and other publications issued by 
Zolli-Koffer & Co., of that city. This remarkable event was 
duly celebrated by the firm and its employees, and the lady 
received many suitable presents in honor of her long and 
faithful work. 

THE annual report for 1907 of the Swiss Typographic 
Federation has just been published. The total membership 
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is given, at 2,859, an increase in the year of 198. The libra- 
ries of its local branches contain 8,991 volumes, of which 
6,366 were loaned out during the year. Under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federation there are 513 offices, an increase of 
fifteen in the year, of which 448 have adopted the federa- 
tion scale of wages and 478 recognize the regulations 
regarding apprentices. Of machines there are counted: 
945 power presses, 125 hand presses, 666 platen presses, 39 
rotary presses, 130 composing machines. Of apprentices 
there were: 424 at composing, 179 at presswork. The gen- 
eral treasury collected 122,928.55 and disbursed 92,243.22 
francs during the year, a gain of 30,685.33 francs, the total 
fund in the treasury being 195,608.73 francs. The sick, 
invalid and death relief section collected 251,087.12 and 
disbursed 225,307.45 francs, a gain of 25,779.67 francs, 
with a total of 419,279.67 francs on hand at the close of the 
year. There were noted 922 cases of sickness, with 19,886 
days’ total duration, of which 5,511 days were due to lung 
and breast diseases. 
HUNGARY. 

ERNEST STEGER, of Temesvar, on April 28, celebrated 
his seventieth year as printer (he being now eighty-four 
years of age). On May 31, August Marich, of Budapest, 
make-up on the Pesti Napld, attained his fiftieth year of 
service at the trade. 

ON May 11, the editor of the Magyar Tengerpart, at 
Fiume, because of an article entitled “A Vicious City,” 
was attacked on the street and his office pied up to such an 
extent that for several days his paper was unable to 
appear. (The Italian printeries here had declined to assist 
in issuing it for him.) The attack is alleged to have been 
made by a pressman formerly employed by him, who was 
arrested. 

SPAIN. 

From May 26 to 30 there was held at Madrid an inter- 
national convention of editors and librarians, which was 
attended by 221 members. The subjects of copyright on 
original and translated works, an international bureau of 
information, national associations charged with fixing the 
prices of books, and the production of literary works 
by means of kinematographs and phonographs, were under 
discussion. 

HOLLAND. 

ON May 23, C. van Diejie celebrated his sixtieth year 
of continuous service as printer with the firm of P. van 
Waesberge Wwe., in Amsterdam. 


RUSSIA. 


THE installation of a Linotype in the office of the St. 
Petersburg (Russia) Gazette, caused a strike and boycott, 
because the management sought to introduce non-union 
operators. They seem to do those things more expeditiously 
in Russia, for it is said that in a short time the manage- 
ment capitulated and paid the union 3,000 rubles as com- 
pensation. If true, it would indicate that repression and 
suppression do not permanently affect boycotters. 

CHINA. 

GRAND COUNCILLOR YUAN-SHI-KAI has begun the publi- 
cation of a national newspaper in Pekin. It is called 
Chinese Public Opinion and is published in English. This 
new enterprise is part of the general movement to express 
in the press the feeling of China with regard to her inter- 
national situation. 





ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
Maggie (calling up-stairs)— The gas-stove went out, 
mum. 
Mistress — Well, light it! 
Maggie—It went out through the roof, mum.— Success. 
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BROOK FARM. 
BY LILIAN I. HARRIS. 


N the early days, when printing was a simple 
craft, a bohemian crowd of men and women, of 
the learned kind, formed a settlement nine 
miles from Boston near the city of West Rox- 
bury, known as Brook Farm. 

Agriculture and education were the foun- 

dation of this odd system of social life. Eight 

hours, even then, constituted a day’s work, and was greatly 

honored. Titles had no consideration. Truth, justice, 

order and good will toward all men were the governing 
principles of the community, which lived for five years. 

Reverend and Mrs. George H. Ripley were the origi- 
nators of the idea, but William Henry Channing, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Ralph Emerson, Theodore Parker, John S. 
Dwight, Alcott, Hodge and Nathaniel Hawthorne were all 
interested, and helped to make the social center unique in 
literary history. 

The movement which culminated in the Brook Farm 
Association grew primarily out of the Transcendental 
Club, which first attracted serious attention at Boston 
about the year 1840. 

Here, quoted from General Wilson’s “Life of Charles A. 
Dana,” recently published, is an interesting account of it: 

“It was organized tentatively in the winter of 1840, at 
which time Ripley decided to buy the farm from which the 
organization took its name, and to ‘ make himself responsi- 
ble for its management and success.’ In April of the next 
year, with his wife and sister and some fifteen others, he 
took possession of the farmhouse and out-buildings already 
on the estate. The first six months were spent in ‘ getting 
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started,’ and in organizing the ‘ Brook Farm Institute of 
Agriculture and Education,’ which constituted the special 
attraction to Dana, who joined late in September and took 
part in forming the articles of association, getting sub- 
scriptions to the stock, and in electing the officers of the 
Institute. 

“ The par value of the shares was fixed at $500 each, of 
which Dana took three, and Ripley three; the rest, in all 
twenty-four shares, were taken by various others, including 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, in lots of one, two, and three shares. 
The favorite number seems to have been three. Of the 
entire amount subscribed, only one-third was actually paid 
in. The property consisted of about 192 acres, and was 
situated in the town of Roxbury, on the road leading from 
Dedham to Watertown, about nine miles from Boston. The 
purchase price was $10,500, six thousand of which was 
secured by a mortgage. This was followed at once by a 
second mortgage for $5,000, from which it will be seen 
that the place was mortgaged to start with for $500 more 
than it cost. Dana, although adolescent and without any 
capital whatever, was at once elected recording secretary, 
one of the three trustees, and a member of the committee 
of finance, and also of the committee on education. 

“The sole asset of the association was the farm, mort- 
gaged at the start for more than its value, while its only 
dependence for actual income was the farm produce which 
might be grown, and the charge for tuition and board which 
would be furnished to such as might join the Institute.” 


THE BUILDINGS. 


Near the little brook, which is tributary to the Charles 
river and one of the prettiest spots in all of Massachusetts, 
stood the Hive. It was the heart of the community and the 
original farmhouse. The up-stairs was used for bedrooms, 


“THE BROOK.” 
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“THE HIVE.” 


while the large living-room and dining-room on the lower 
floor were used by the community. The barn, Pilgrim 
House and the Margaret Fuller cottage all stood back of the 
Hive. 

The Pilgrim House was originally erected by Ichabod 
Morton, of Plymouth, for the use of his family, but later it 
came into the hands of the Association, and was used for 
the tailoring department and laundry. It was in this build- 
ing that the Harbinger, the first literary publication of the 
Brook farmers, had its editorial office and issued its first 
numbers. George Ripley was editor-in-chief. 

The Margaret Fuller cottage, though it is said Margaret 
Fuller never spent a night there, is kept up to-day by a 
German named Ehnes, who, with his family, keeps the old- 
fashioned garden and chickens about the place as was done 
in the forties. 

From the quaint Fuller cottage the visitor wanders 
down through an avenue of dense shade trees planted the 
first spring the community lived, by Hawthorne, Emerson 
and Ripley — and what hard work these hands that knew 
only the weight of a pen found hole-digging to be. Close 
by is Pulpit Rock, where Elliott talked and preached to the 
Red Men, years ago. 

Across the street from the Hive still stands the building, 
known in 1841 as the Nest, but used for the school, and was 
in charge of Miss Ripley. In the front room, right side, 
the Dial was published for some time. 

The literary atmosphere of this quaint old center is not 
entirely gone to-day, but in place of the Harbinger, pub- 
lished in a building erected on the same foundation as that 
of the Morton home, are three German-Lutheran papers: 
one in Lettonian, one in Esthonian, and one in German. 
All departments of the farm were managed in groups. 


NOW AN ORPHAN ASYLUM. 




















The chief of the group was elected each week, and the head 
of all once in two months. A group consisted of persons 
working along like lines, and each group had five, seven, 
nine, or eleven members. Just why we can not say. 

There was the milking group, of which Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was the director; the hoeing group, that Dwight 
was in charge of; planting group was Channing’s hobby. 
There was a weeding group, a nursery group, washing and 
ironing groups; also mending and teaching groups, for the 
school was most important. 

Change of occupation was a great rest to those literary 
farmers. If Hawthorne was tired of his kicking cow, he 
could leave the milk-shed for a few hours, go to the carpen- 
ter shop and make a new milking-stool. While this was.a 
delightfully free and easy way to earn one’s living, it often 
caused much inconvenience, especially in the school. One 
day Dana hurried from his weeding in the garden to give 
a lesson in German, only to find his pupil had not appeared. 
An hour later, when the youth walked in, he said that he 
had been very much interested in a nest of woodchucks, and 
had not felt it necessary to hurry. 

Hawthorne went to the farm fancy free, resolved to 
remodel the world and to make it a better place for all. As 
he says: “I went out to Brook Farm to drive the chariots 
of the sun, and found myself milking a kicking cow in a 
farmyard.” This noted man, with George Bradford and 
others, constituted the milking group. “Dolly” and 
“ Daisy,” two Jersey cows, were great favorites, and these 
men, because the animals were always side by side in 
the pasture, insisted they must have adjoining stalls. 
Hawthorne was also in charge of the pigs, and constantly 
overfed them in order to sell heavyweights, and as a result 
spent much time studying veterinaries’ books. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF “ THE NEST,” SHOWING THE KITCHEN, SAID TO BE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OLD. 
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The story is told of a fine sparerib being sent to 
Mrs. George S. Hillard, of Boston, with whom Hawthorne 
lived when not on the farm. When this Brook farmer saw 
it, he exclaimed: “I should as soon think of a sculptor 
eating his own statue.” 

The chamberwork was done in groups by women on the 
farm, but in rainy weather, when farming was out of all 
question, the men would accompany the fair dames with 
umbrellas from building to building and do what they could 
to help. The washing and ironing group worked at the 
Pilgrim House, and men were in great demand these two 
days, for there were no pumps and no washing-machines. 

John Dwight gave music lessons each day, when he was 
not hoeing corn. He did most of his teaching during the 
heat of the day and after the last lesson was faithfully 
given he would arrange the pillows comfortably on the 
couch and go to sleep while his last pupil played to him. 

Charles Dana would teach awhile in the morning, then 
attend to the fruit and vegetables for market, then sing 
awhile, and, finally, wander back to his garden group. 


MEALS. 


A bugle called the members of the community together 
three times daily, and then the plowing, milking of the 
cows, care of sick pigs, or preparing vegetables were all 
dropped, for meals at Brook Farm were delightful occa- 
sions, anticipated by all. Here dry humor, wit and non- 
sense were exchanged. 

There are few homes in this day of rush for self- 
preservation that enjoy the calm meals the Brook farmers 
did. The head of that table was never worn out watching 
the stock markets, or too depressed and disappointed over a 
lack of the proper increase in his fortune to talk. No 
women in those days were straining every nerve to compete 
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with some neighbor for social position nor to wear gowns, 
shoes and hats of the latest style. 

The tables at the Farm grew rapidly from one to three. 
Charles Dana conceived the idea of organizing a corps of 
waiters from the younger members, and they in turn were 
served by those first waited upon. Though this head waiter 
was often seen diving desperately into some Greek book at 
meal time, he was rated an excellent head waiter. There 
was never any complaining of food or service and no serv- 
ant problems to solve. Fresh meat was seldom had, but 
pork and beans were plentiful. Even in those days of 
simple life, there were dyspeptics and indigestion subjects, 
for a table known as “The Graham” was occupied by 
vegetarians; they not only refused meat but tea and coffee. 

After dinner George Curtis usually took his group and 
went to trim and fill all lamps on the Farm, while Ripley 
ordered his band to fix the vegetables for supper. Ora 
Sedgwick’s duty was to dust and straighten up the parlors 
ready for the evening’s hilarity, for that was the one time 
of the day for general good fun. After supper the dish- 
washing group was often helped by the farmers to get 
through the ordeal as soon as possible, and it is said many 
proposals occurred at the sink as well as at the wash-tubs. 
The evenings were occupied in boating, walking, or picnic- 
ing, at Elliot’s Rock, fixing vegetables by moonlight, fancy 
dress parties or concerts by “ Curtis Brothers.” 

Skating took the place of boating in the winter evenings. 
Then, too, there were talks by William Channing, Alcott, 
and Margaret Fuller; Christopher Cranch gave the mem- 
bers many enjoyable evenings. At these functions in the 
Hive the farmers often sat on the floor or the stairs. 
Emerson had some difficulty with his pedal extremities as 
well as Hawthorne and Dwight, but Margaret Fuller 
refused to be so undignified, though Sophia Ripley did not 
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care where she sat. Hawthorne was a great dreamer and 
seldom talked. His pillow fights in the lower hall with 
Ella Slade and Ora Sedgwick were a great delight to those 
who knew him. 

THE END OF BROOK FARM. 

And so, after five years attempting to make financial 
ends meet, Brook Farm failed. The artistic, amiable, phi- 
losophical men and women, who came together to study 
social reforms, to live the simple life, and earn a livelihood 
by farming and teaching, were compelled to disband, 
though the memory of the experiment, which was only 
anticipated theories of Tolstoi and Bellamy, will live 
forever, and it seems almost wrong that Roxbury or even 
Boston did not rise to the occasion and preserve the lit- 
erary landmarks there from complete desecration. A Ger- 
man orphan asylum occupies the farm to-day and George 
Bradford’s descendants are comfortably quartered in the 
Nest, and when visitors stop there to-day, Mr. Bradford 
shows the home with deep pride, and is no doubt the best- 
informed person on the subject of Brook Farm now living. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE FARMERS. 


At the close of the Farm, which was hastened by the 
fire destroying two of the buildings, George Ripley went to 
New York to work for the Tribune at $5 a week. He rose 
to literary critic for that paper and held the position over 
thirty years. Later he became editorial reader for Harper 
& Brothers. 

Charles A. Dana made himself world-renowned on the 
New York Sun. 

James S. Dwight did much to raise the standard of 
music in this country, and was owner of Dwight’s Journal 
of Music. 





HOW THE WHEELS GO ROUND IN GOTHAM. 


Every second four visitors arrive in New York. 

Every forty-two seconds an immigrant arrives. 

Every fifty-two seconds a passenger train arrives. 

Every three minutes some one is arrested. 

Every six minutes a child is born. 

Every seven minutes there is a funeral. 

Every thirteen minutes there is a wedding. 

Every forty-two minutes a new business firm starts up. 

Every forty-eight minutes a building catches fire. 

Every forty-eight minutes a ship leaves the harbor. 

Every fifty-one minutes a new building is erected. 

Every one and three-fourths hours some one is killed by 
accident. 

Every eight and one-half hours some pair is divorced. 

Every ten hours some one commits suicide. 

Every night $1,250,000 is spent in restaurants for din- 
ner. 

Every day three hundred and fifty new citizens come 
here to live.— Exchange. 





TIMELY REFLECTIONS. 


“ Ever since the pot called the kettle black, the work of 
besmirching has been going on,” says 5,651 in the Ana- 
mosa Prison Press; “we are prone to detect faults in others. 
We are blind to the same faults in ourselves. Our criti- 
cisms would fit ourselves better. We are as the little boy 
who was accused by a lady of robbing a bird’s nest. She 
asked him to think of the poor mother bird grieving for the 
nest. The lad denied the charge, claiming the mother was 
on the lady’s hat. It is our duty to turn.the searchlight of 
truth on ourselves. We should know, to our own dismay, 
we have the same faults as others. When some unsightly 
fault is discovered im self; itis our duty to make ourselves 
right before judging others.”— Exchange. 
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OPINION OF ONE WHO HAS SEEN AND KNOWS. 


Among the well-known job compositors of Chicago, 
C. M. Butler takes high rank. He has been interested in 
the Course since its inception, and was a member of the 
auxiliary committee of the local typographical union. In 
that capacity it was his duty to thoroughly investigate the 
Course and the Commission’s methods. If Mr. Butler has 
failings, garrulity is not one of them; he is, perhaps, rather 
slow to express an opinion. He is entering new fields of 
endeavor, and on doing so gives his opinion of the work of 
the Commission in the following letter: 


40 Harrison AVE., SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
July 14, 1908. 

My Dear PREscotT,— Since I saw you last have left Chicago for Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Am now connected with the Cushman Company, pub- 
lishers of Woman’s Home Journal and Popular Fashions, as circulator. 

Of course I will now be compelled to sever mv connection with the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing; at least as a member of the educational com- 
mittee of the Chicago branch. It is with deep regret that I do so, believe 
me. Twenty-five years connection with the printing industry of Chicago as 
apprentice, journeyman, foreman, writer and editor has amply proven to me 
the need of some such a school as the one founded by the International 
Typographical Union. And ever since my connection with the apprentice- 
ship committee it has been my ambition to continue in the work of higher 
technical education. 

The more I study the plans, as outlined by the Commission, the more 
enthusiastic I become. Few people, I will admit, have had the advantage I 
have had in becoming personally acquainted with every detail. The liberty 
I have enjoyed of being permitted to interview instructors, examining les- 
sons, and reading the criticisms of those in charge of the Course have been 
of great value and interest to me. The one great point I can not compre- 
hend at this time is how for the $20 asked, you can devote so much time to 
each individual. 

I have in mind at this time one letter I saw written in answer or criti- 
cism of a letter received from a student. The answer was full two pages of 
solid typewriting, and must have consumed hours in answering intelligently. 
It was not a stereotyped form letter, but original in every sense of the word. 
From my experience in handling prize contests and answering mail-order 
correspondence, that letter was worth a $5 bill. That was only one letter. 
I saw scores of the same kind — the same scholar undoubtedly will receive 
a hundred letters during the course of his thirty-seven lessons. Maybe more. 

The best testimonial I can give you as to value of the Course is the fact 
that IJ am going to take it myself. Never before have I so realized the need 
of a more technical education, such as given in the Course — not that I am 
going to set type, or make-up, or will ever use it in actual printing. But I 
need it to strengthen me in preparation of advertising literature. I am glad 
that I am a printer and have the privilege of taking this course. I have not 
the remotest doubt but what I shall receive dollars in value for every cent 
of expenditure. 

It is a wonder to me that you are not flooded with applications (perhaps 
you are) to the detriment of a successful founding of the institution. If the 
young men who are starting out in life only knew what a help this thorough 
training would be for them in after life; how much time could be saved 
in perfecting them in their trade, you could never handle the business that 
would come to the I. T. U. School. I wish you and the Course the best of 
success. Rest assured that I will do all I can to forward the enterprise, not 
alone by taking the Course myself, but by calling attention of others to it. 

CHARLES MorRIS BUTLER. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF IT. 

Not only is the writer of the following letter secretary 
of the London (England) Society of Compositors, but he 
has written much concerning several phases of craft life. 
Above all else he has acquired a reputation for preaching 
the value of efficiency to workers. He is chary of the cor- 
respondence method, but admits “the system is bound to 
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do a deal of good.” As the Course progresses, it is prob- 
able Mr. Naylor’s prejudice against the method — the only 
available one— will undergo considerable modification. 
He knows much of technical education as it is practiced in 
Europe, so his hope that “‘ we may climb to the same height 
as yourselves” is a word of cheer from one who is 
informed: 

Mr. W. B. Prescott, Secretary I. T. U. Commission: 

De:r Sir,—I am much obliged for your recent letter. Through the 
kindness of the International Typographical Union we have been favored 
with « monthly copy of the American Typographical Journal, and I have 
noted with considerable interest your latest departure in the direction of 
technical education. I must confess to not being a strong believer in the 
correspondence method of tuition, but feel nevertheless that your system is 
bound to do a deal of good in improving the standard of efficiency among the 
members of the International Typographical Union — especially in the 
adsmiiiing department. This is a branch of work that is coming to the fore 
here, :nd naturally I should like to see this designing work done entirely by 
the compositor, instead of his being used to carry through the designs of an 
outsider. In other branches also there is much good work to be done in the 
same way. What we ought to strive for is to make our union card the hall- 
mark of efficiency. Our reputation depends upon our skill as craftsmen as 
well as upon our independence as unionists. With every member of the 
union an adept at the art, we should make greater advance in all directions. 
I intend giving our members, through the London Typographical Journal, 
some idea of your aims as a teaching institution. Who knows? — we may 
climb to the same height as yourselves! 


With best wishes, I remain yours faithfully, 
T. E. Naytor, Secretary. 


NOTES. 

THE most remarkable organization of workers in the 
trade is composed of Russian Jews on the East Side of 
New York. It is known as the Hebrew-American Typo- 
graphical Union. In benefits achieved in the past ten or 
fifteen years no other union is comparable to it. When 
regarded in the light of the proportion of its members who 
have graduated into the professions, it is also in the van. 
This aggregation of about one hundred appointed a com- 
mittee to see what there is in the Course. After an 
exhaustive examination of the details the committee decided 
to recommend that the union vote a prize of $5 to each 
member taking the Course, and reports that twenty-five 
members have indicated their intention to become students 
within the year, some withholding their applications until 
they become more proficient in the English language. 
Apart altogether from the studiousness characteristic of 
their race, the Jewish printers of New York see in the 
Course an opportunity to learn how to meet the growing 
demand for printing with more of the American flavor than 
has been the vogue heretofore. They also feel that ability 
to letter will be a decided advantage in job-offices, as 
Hebrew characters can be secured only in limited sizes 
from the typefounders. 

AMONG the most difficult tasks is that of introducing a 
new feature in a trade, especially where it is impossible to 
offer substantial pecuniary reward in the shape of 
increased profits or higher wages. The promoters of some 
trade educational efforts talk glibly of doubling and 
quadrupling wages, but on close analysis they do not prom- 
ise or guarantee any advance. The I. T. U. Commission has 
refrained from holding out any inducements of that nature. 
Though it believes the Course in printing tends to increase 
wages, there is so much injustice in the working out of com- 
pensation to artisans that it may be said to be as uncertain 
as life. Too frequently do we find the less competent — 
even unwilling —worker enjoying steady employment, 
while a more competent and infinitely more willing man 
fails “to catch on.” Yet as a general rule competency 
brings its reward, be it great or small, and the unfortunate 
one will not improve his status by falling behind in the 
race. He must strive against the fates, and the only way 
to do so is by diligently making the best of his opportuni- 
ties. But no one can honestly say that increased profi- 
ciency will assure him better wages; all that can be said 
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on that score is that it will tend to do so, and does so in the 
vast majority of instances. The Commission has been care- 
ful to avoid holding out anything which has the color of a 
false promise, and its advertising has been in all respects 
in keeping with the main purpose of the Course —to put 
the compositor on the right track and stimulate him to 
logical reasoning about technical trade subjects. Perhaps 
it would have been futile to attempt other methods with 
such a keen, and somewhat cynical, constituency as that to 
which the Commission must appeal. 

PROSPECTIVE students “want to know” about the Course 
down to the minutest detail, which is creditable to them, 
for healthy curiosity is the harbinger of knowledge. Many 
desire to be informed as to how the information that goes 
with the Course is imparted, and this has probably occurred 
to many more who have not taken the trouble to write and 
inquire, so an exposition of the working of the Instruction 
Department may be attempted here. When the student 
receives his outfit the lesson leaflet gives minute instruc- 
tions how to proceed with his first lesson. That completed, 
the student sends it to the Commission, when it is handed 
to the Instruction Department. The instructor goes over 
it minutely, indicating the faults with a pencil of a different 
color from that used by the student. While doing so the 
instructor is talking to the student on a phonographic 
record, telling him why he should do this or avoid that. 
Subsequently this is transcribed by a typewriter and mailed 
with the “ plate,” or specimen, to the student. Care is 
taken that these instructions shall not be too profuse, as 
that might affright or weary the student. To avoid this 
the instruction relating to some of the faults which appear 
most frequently have been reduced to a form which gives 
the greatest amount of useful information in the smallest 
space. The Instruction Department does not confine itself 
to mere technical criticism; it is on the alert to aid stu- 
dents in any way that may occur to it. No question is 
asked that is not answered to the best of the Department’s 
ability, and no pains spared to furnish the best possible 
answer. Students are encouraged to ask questions and be 
explicit concerning their difficulties, not for their sakes 
only, but because it gives the instructor a view of their 
mental condition and physical environment, thereby placing 
him in a position to better assist them. There have been 
few adverse comments on the work of the Commission, but 
there is no phase of that work of which it is prouder than 
that of the Instruction Department. It is not seen of men, 
and must perforce do its hard and disagreeable work 
quietly, but it is the heart of the Course and beats true. 





KNOW HIM ? 


I know a nice young fellow — one whom everybody knows — 

Of whom I’ve never heard he doesn’t settle what he owes; 

He’s always where the crowd is — you can meet him anywhere — 
Good fellowship’s his motto, and he wears a jolly air, 

But somehow, when a check’s to pay — of course it’s not a crime — 
He reaches fir his coin, but never gets it out in time. 


You meet him at the bar, sometimes, when no one notes or thinks 
Which one it was that ordered up that second round of drinks! 
The barkeep waits suggestively, and polishes the bar, 

All start to pay at once — of course, you know how such things are, 
This man says, loudly, “‘ That’s on me! ” His efforts are sublime 
To reach his money — but he never gets it out in time! 


The waiter’s check at dinner lies unnoticed till he sees 

The other fellow take it — then his grief you can’t appease! 
Ride with him in the street car, and abstractedly he stares 
About when the conductor comes along to take the fares. 

The other fellow pays — and then he wildly waves his dime — 


But I wonder why it is he never gets it out in time. 
— Cleveland Leader. 





FREQUENTLY we meet a man who seems to be afraid to 
praise his fellows for fear there will not be enough adula- 
tion left for himself.— Exchange. 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fund tal principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





BILL-HEADS AND STATEMENTS. 


While bill-heads come in various sizes, the heading on 
which the type matter is printed—the space above the 
upper line of the ruling —is uniform in all cases. The 
bill-head is 8% inches wide, and the space between the 
upper line of ruling and the top of the sheet is 2% inches. 
This refers particularly to stock bill-heads, and not to 
those especially ruled, as the headings of the latter vary 
in depth according to individual taste. Stock bill-heads 
come in the following sizes: 

6’s —8% by 4%, orone-sixth of 14 by 17 
4’s —8% by 7, or one-fourth of 14 by 17 
3’s —8% by 9%, orone-sixth of 17 by 28 
2’s —8% by 14, orone-half of 14by17 


Bill-heads are usually set in a forty-five pica measure, 
although some printers set them forty-six picas in width. 
The forty-five pica measure allows a margin of three picas, 
or one-half inch, at each side. The same margin should be 
allowed at the top. 

The standard statement form is 5% by 8% inches in 
size, with the heading — the space between the upper line 
of ruling and the top of the sheet — 2% inches deep, the 
same as the bill-head. Statements, however, may be had in 
the following various sizes: 2% by 5%, 4% by 5%, 


5% by 5%, 4 2-5 by 8%, 3% by 8%, 4 by 9%, 5% by 11 
and 5% by 17. 

The statement varies a trifle in wording from the bill. 
head. While the latter is intended to show that a specified 
amount is due and payable, the statement is not necessarily 
a demand for payment, but is sent out at stated times, 
usually the first of the month, to show the customer the 
amount of his account. For this reason it is worded after 
the following manner: “In account with Armstrong & 
Co.” The bill-head reads, “ To Armstrong & Co., Dr.” 

Of the reproductions herewith, Fig. 1 shows what might 
be termed the conventional or standard bill-head arrange- 
ment, the date line at the top of the job being followed by 
lines for the name and address of the debtor. The placing 
of the letter “ M ” at the beginning of the line reserved for 
the name is optional, some people omitting it. The rules 
used may be either dotted or plain, the dotted ones, how- 
ever, being less liable to give trouble in the make-ready. 
The relative sizes of type used in the various lines in this 
example are approximately correct, although some would 
prefer a size larger for the lines “ hardware and stoves.” 

In Fig. 2 we have the same arrangement and style, but 
set in a type-face more appropriate to the business of the 
firm using the bill-head. This is a feature to which too 
much attention can not be paid by the printer. While of 
course standard old-style type-faces, such as Caslon, etc., 
are appropriate for almost any purpose, when we use the 
various display types found in the average composing-room 
we must consider carefully the nature of the business for 
which they are to be used. Care should also be taken in 
the placing of the lines for the name and address. Where 
they are placed so that one end of a rule lines up with the 
end of a line of type, the effect is not pleasing. The posi- 
tions suggested in these examples are probably the most 
satisfactory. 

In Fig. 8 we have a panel arrangement. The original 
was printed in two colors, the rules forming the panels 
being in red, with the balance in black. A portion of the 
effectiveness is thus lost in reproducing. In this example 
the panels are comfortably filled, thus guarding against 
the too common feature of a panel design without enough 
reading matter to properly carry it out. 

Fig. 4 presents an entirely different proposition, show- 
ing a form of wording unlike that used in the previous 
examples. This form is, in reality, more in the nature of 
an invoice than a bill-head, but is very popular. 





TELEPHONE 283 


Reading, Ohio, . 


to MORRISON & SANDERS, vz. 


HARDWARE AND 
STOVES 


200 CARPENTER STREET 
CORNER OF MAIN 









































Fic. 1.— This bill-head arrangement may be termed standard or conventional, as it is the most frequently used. 








Beardstown, Ohio, .. 


To Reliiesen & Millward Dr. : 


Carpets, Rugs, Portieres 
and Tapestries 


We make a specialty of the finest 1090 Madison Avenue 
Oriental Rugs Phone 90 
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Fig. 2.— The same general arrangement as shown in Fig. 1, but with a change of type to harmonize more closely with subject. 











Morris, Indiana, ..... 
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per annum in advance DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND SUNDAY EDITIONS tion of first-class work 







































































Fig. 3.— Introducing a panel arrangement. Panel arrangements should be undertaken only when there is sufficient copy to properly fill the various 
panels. 





B. A. HART, President A. E. ELLSON, Vice-President C. M. METT, Treasurer D. M. HARPER, Manager 


THE DALTON FOUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 








G, Manufacturers of Foundry Machinery of Every Description. Our Specialty is the Construc- 
tion and Installation of Complete Plants for the Manufacture of High-class Printing Machinery 
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Fic. 4.— Showing a form of wording different from that used in previous examples. 








M Pasadena, aioe [ 17 


YOU ARE INDEBTED TO VS FOR COMMERCIAL PRINTING AS FOLLOWS 
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ee Dh rp Star Publishing Co. 


ialists in the Selection of Paper, “ap : Ae 
ecemmmammea = Original and Attractive Printing 
Linetens Comnatnion Both Phones 53 Cor. N. Raymond Ave. and Union St. 














Fic. 5. Another form of wording and arrangement. A pleasing variety is thus gained. 











AURORA, ILLINOIS 











pr.to THOMAS B. MARSHALL, M. D. 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 








To PROFESSIONAL. SERVICES RENDERED 









































Fie. 6.—A suggestion for a bill-head for a professional man. 











Aurora, Bllinois, 











Dr. to Thomas 15. Warsball, .D. 


D, WD. C. A, Building 











Eo Wrofessional Services Rendered 












































Fie. 7.—Another professional bill-head, using the text letter instead of the roman face. 























Fig. 5 gives a suggestion as to what may be done in the 
nature of unusual features, both in copy and design. Many 
forms of wording are used on bill-heads, thus giving a 
pleasing variety, and in some cases, a touch of the unique. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a pleasing form of bill-head for a 
professional man. Bill-heads of this character are not 
printed on the standard ruled stock used for the ordinary 
work, but on plain paper, white or any tint that personal 
taste may dictate, and about the size of the reproduction 
herewith. Small sizes of type, good stock and possibly a 
touch of rubrication, render this class of work especially 
effective. 

Fig. 7 shows another professional bill-head, using the 
text letter instead of the roman face shown in Fig. 6. The 
same suggestions as to small type-faces, good stock and 
rubrication apply in this instance. 

At the risk of seemingly unnecessary repetition of the 
same suggestion, I would again call attention to the value 
of making a preliminary sketch before setting a bill-head 
or statement. A sketch in lines and masses showing the 
proposed arrangement of the job will solve many a prob- 
lem regarding display without recourse to distribution and 
resetting. 
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BY C. 8. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


WEAR ON TYPE IN MAKING MATRICES (220).— “I have 
been having trouble with new letters rounding off after I 
make one matrice off the form. After I have the matrice 
beaten in with the brush, I plane the form down with a 





Telephone 
Western 


STATEMENT 





Loose Leaf Ledgers 


In Account With 


Harcourt & Company 


Printers and Binders 


344 Harrison Avenue 























In addition to the foregoing examples, the current 
insert of the Inland Printer Technical school contains sev- 
eral suggestions for bill-head and statement designs in two 
colors. Some of these are a trifle more elaborate than the 
specimens here shown, thus giving suggestions to those 
who may desire something out of the ordinary in this class 
of work. 





IN THE REGION PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS. 


The bachelor editor of the Democrat has been baching 
in real earnest the past three weeks, and has for the most 
part made a very creditable showing. It was a little 
embarrassing a Sunday or two ago, however, when to wipe 
from his brow the profuse perspiration caused by an elo- 
quent preacher’s description of the temperature and 
environments of the region paved with good intentions, the 
absent-minded disciple of Ben Franklin got mixed on his 
pockets and hurriedly snatched forth a. dishrag.— Ada 
(Okla.) Weekly Democrat. 


Fig. 8.— Showing the standard or conventional form of statement headings. 
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hardwood block, and then with a block with a rubber face. 
I enclose some letters from which one matrice was beaten 
off and the form was put in a ‘steam-table with forty 
pounds pressure to dry out.” Answer.— From the appear- 
ance of this type we should judge that too much pressure 
had been exerted on the steam-table platen. Small forms 
should not be squeezed too hard. For treatment of forms 
to prevent high and low type, see page 131 of Partridge’s 
Reference Handbook of Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 

STEREOTYPE METAL FOR AUTOPLATE (289).— “ We are 
interested in the composition of stereo metal as used in the 
Autoplate. We would thank you to inform us of its com- 
position.” Answer.— We do not understand that a special 
metal is required for the Autoplate. 





PADDING. 


** Oh, stay,’? the maiden said, “ and rest 
Your weary head upon this breast.” 
The youth looked up, and all the more 
He shook his head — “‘ Excelsior! ” 















































INLAND PRINTER 


Few gainsay the desirability of cost systems in printing- 
offices. The question is no longer whether such methods are 
inherently good, but rather, ‘‘How can we secure the simplest 
and most workable plan for ascertaining cost?’’ Under this 
head methods of accounting will be discussed, with the purpose 
of making known the simplest and most generally useful plans. 
We invite friends of the craft to contribute to this practical and 
timely d or to lant a planl » out-of-date, haphazard 
way of doing busi by m, profit-making methods. 


COST OF PRINTING. 


BY R. J. COLEMAN. 








After Mr. Johnson and Mr. Censor (page 577 THE 
INLAND PRINTER, July, 1908), had settled satisfactorily to 
themselves their little differences as to the cost of produc- 
tion of Ironman & Co.’s catalogue or pamphlet, there cer- 
tainly remained room for a third party to pass upon the 
merits of the estimates submitted by each of the gen- 
tlemen. 

Let us assume that Mr. Censor’s grievance was over a 
one-hundred page catalogue, and not a pamphlet, as men- 
tioned in a part of the interview, and that the type used 
was eight-point. The size of the page was 5 by 7% inches, 
which would contain, if four picas margin all around were 
allowed, approximately one thousand eight hundred ems to 
a page, or one hundred and eighty thousand ems in the 
whole story. Now, it will be conceded that there are no 
more willing workers who ever came down the pike than 
compositors, and Mr. Johnson’s force, with eighty-one 
hours to their credit for one hundred pages, have gone 
beyond the limits of all previous phenomenal feats. Some 
one will say that there were many cuts distributed through- 
out the work, and that this helped to reduce the hours to 
eighty-one. But what would be gained here would be lost 
later on in the pressroom, because Mr. J. could not afford, 
or at least should not attempt, to print a so-called “ cut 
form” for the same price that he would or could a type- 
form. Mr. Johnson’s pressroom charges reach the limit of 
moderation. Three dollars for five hundred impressions of 
a thirty-two page form! Holy cats!! 

How far from a legitimate price would the following 
estimate prove? 


ONE-HUNDRED PAGE CATALOGUE. 
Composition : 
180,000 ems at 80 cents per 1,000 


Imposition — First form 

Imposition — Second and third forms at $1.50 
Presswork (no cuts), $6 per form 

Presswork, four-page form 

Presswork, cover 

Stock (inside) 

Stock (cover) 


$190.00 


Now, suppose we figure the composition at $1 per page, 
and increase the price of presswork to $10 per form, the 
other items to remain as they are. Ironman & Co. would 


be indebted to the printer, on receipt of five hundred copies 
of his one-hundred page catalogue, just an even $158, 


FORCE THE ISSUE. 


A printer in a New York suburb writes as follows: 

“Anent the discussion at present engaging employing 
printers relative to Cost and Method, the articles under this 
caption in THE INLAND PRINTER are deeply interesting and 
highly instructive. At the outset of his admirable résumé, 
Mr. Gage says that ‘the credit of the average employing 
printer is regarded by the commercial agencies as a more 
or less doubtful proposition.’ 

“ Unquestionably true, and the reflection of conditions 
for which the printer alone is responsible. Trade journals 
have threshed away for years at the evil of marketing 
printing product below cost; all possible reasons have been 
advanced for its cause, and numberless remedies prescribed 
for its cure. Yet to-day it is as virulent as ever, if not a 
little worse, and it is probable that the printing business 
stands alone in all the varied industrial enterprises of this 
great country as the one in which an annual financial loss 
and not a gain is the average rule. 

“In a recent conversation with the credit man of one 
of the largest New York city paper houses — one making a 
specialty of supplying the small as well as the large 
printer — the writer was told that the several hundred 
printers in Greater New York and environs could be graded 
thus: Thirty per cent C. O. D. (no credit); sixty per cent 
credit in varying amount, and time of payment averaging 
sixty days; ten per cent A-1 (habitual invoice discount- 
ers). It is only fair to presume that this same ratio applies 
to the typeman, inkman, rentman and other creditors. 
That something is radically amiss when but ten per cent of 
the men engaged in a given business can enjoy the privi- 
lege of making money, is a proposition no sane person will 
deny. So much for effect. 

“ Further on, in the June INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Beckett 
says, ‘ the organization of all printers into one great trust 
would be a stupendous undertaking,’ and after briefly out- 
lining some of the benefits to be derived from such an 
organization, dismisses the idea as impracticable. Now, is 
it impracticable? Let us consider for a moment, for here 
seems to be the crux of the situation, and in it a panacea 
for the evil. 

“Printers unfortunately come under the Josh Billings 
classification of those ‘ who know so many things that ain’t 
so. Individually good fellows, mostly hardworking and 
meaning well — collectively a lot of nincompoops, convicted 
after fair trial, and in need of a general guardian. The 
printer has ample evidence of the value of organization 
when he goes to market. For is he not confronted with a 
type-ink-paper-machinery trust? Are these people in busi- 
ness simply because activity prolongs life? Has he not 
before him the example of his brother business man in all 
other callings conducting his affairs for profit rather than 
as a medium for passing away time? Has his employee, 
with the help of the union, overlooked the value of the syn- 
dicate idea as a measure for assisting the boss in the 
laudable moral resolve to never join the rapidly increasing 
class of malefactors of great wealth? Does the printer 
stop, question and consider? Not in five hundred years 
(dating from Gutenberg). Left to himself, his case 1s 
hopeless. He is doomed ever to wander in the land of dark- 
ness until some Moses arises to lead him out. He was never 
capable of foraging for himself, and is not capable now. 

“Can anything be done for his alleviation? It cer- 
tainly can. But it must emanate from his per 
per se, the business man. Selling houses in all printers 
supplies, at least so far as New York is concerned, are to 
an extent organized for the passing of credits, discussion 
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of trade needs, etc. From them will eventually come relief 
if any is to be vouchsafed. Let them carry their organiza- 
tion on to its logical conclusion and extend their beneficent 
protection to the end of the line. Let them absolutely 
refuse credit to any printer who can not establish the use 
of modern cost-system, bookkeeping, and other correct 
business methods. Aye, let the organization extend to 
national scope, and if possible refuse to sell even for cash 
to those whose only excuse for being on earth and in busi- 
ness is the constitutional one that ‘it’s a free country and 
father left money.’ 

“Printers as business men! 
Big Kelly, ‘Soak ’em!’” 


Bah! In the words of 


MR. FRANCIS’ VIEWS ON COST AND METHOD. 


Mr. Francis, the titular head of the Charles Francis 
Press, of New York, is rather a rare bird in printerdom. 
A New Zealander by birth, he served his apprenticeship in 
the early days of that far-off country in an office thou- 


CHARLES FRANCIS, 


sands of miles from a typefoundry. That such primitive 
conditions developed the ingenuity of young Francis can 
not be gainsaid. He it is who tells a story of using the 
wood of gin cases for furniture and being compelled to 
sprinkle the forms each day to keep them intact. The 
desire to see the world burned within him, and in due 
course we find him in London, England, which is said to 
be the aspiration of every native of the land of the Maoris. 
The call of America was sure to be heeded by such a spirit, 
and the strippling Francis came to take his place among 
the rule-twisters of the seventies. Naturally enough, going 
round the circuit was not wholly satisfying, and in Chicago 
the desire to climb got into his blood. 

Possibly he had little money, for in youth such venture- 
some spirits are seldom prudent, and he managed to get 
hold of a down-at-the-heels office. He built up the business, 
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and from that time on has, to use his own words, made a 
specialty of doctoring and nursing sick printing-offices, 
either as foreman, superintendent or part owner. 

In common with the general run of New Zealanders, 
Mr. Francis takes a great interest in economic and social 
questions, and was a member of the New York Typothetz. 
He was also a believer in the eight-hour workday as an 
abstract proposition, but had doubts as to its feasibility in 
this country at the time it was inaugurated. He solved 
this problem by calling his employees together and telling 
them the movement was an experiment; that he would try 
it with them; if they made it a success none would be better 
pleased than he; but if they did not — and on them, and 
them alone, depended success or failure — other arrange- 
ments would have to be made. On that basis the Charles 
Francis Press became an eight-hour office. His connection 
with the Typothete had imposed on him certain moral 
obligations of a pecuniary character. His position on the 
eight-hour question caused him to sever his connection with 
that body, but he spent several thousand dollars in dis- 
charging these obligations, though aware that the money 
might be used to the detriment of his business. This expe- 
rience making conviction of the belief that the old-style 
employing printers’ organization was not designed to meet 
present-day exigencies, he became chief among the pro- 
moters of the Printers’ League. ; 

It would indeed be strange if such a character as 
Mr. Francis did not have ideas concerning cost and method 
in printing-offices, and as he was not willing to put them 
down on paper, a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER 
called and heard him express himself orally. 

“ The ascertainment of costs is all right — it is a neces- 
sity, in fact— but some of our people are going crazy 
about systems,” he said. “They are in danger of being 
overloaded with machinery for analyzing, classifying and 


computing the goings and comings of the actual wealth- 


producers. What success I have achieved in printing-office 
management I attribute largely to my policy of keeping 
down expenses in the business office. I regard that item as 
a necessary evil, and treat it as such. You see my office 
force — like King Henry’s soldiers at Agincourt, they are 
few as to numbers, but tip-top as to quality. My man- 
agerial expenses are one-third those of some offices doing 
the same volume of business. 

“ Yes, I had a cost system in this office, down to the last 
thread of red tape, but I threw it out five or six years ago. 
Why? Because it was becoming cumbersome and expen- 
sive, and I reasoned that I didn’t want bookkeeping — it 
was results I was after. Now I have a monthly statement 
of the expenditures on account of and receipts from work 
done in each department. If the balance is on the wrong 
side in any department, it is up to the foreman to explain 
and remedy. It is his business to see that the efficiency of 
his force is maintained, and the executive department does 
not bother about that feature.” 

“But, Mr. Francis, when it comes to estimating on a 
job, what do you base your figures on — how do you know 
whether a given job is profitable or unprofitable? ” 

“We take the basis that had been ascertained when the 
detailed cost system was in vogue and add to the figures 
the increased cost of labor and materials which have 
accrued since that time. We find that gives satisfactory 
results; at least, we are making as much money as other 
successful New York houses of our capacity, and we are 
growing, too.” 

“Then you do depend on the results obtained from the 
elaborate cost system you discarded some years ago. Now, 
don’t you think every employing printer should know what 
his work costs? ” 


“T surely do. Even now I occasionally ‘try out’ a 
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department for a month or so to see if everything is run- 
ning smoothly. When the system was first installed I was 
surprised at some of the results. In the composing-room, 
for instance, I found that one-third of the time was 
employed unproductively, which was much more than I had 
anticipated. No, I don’t believe it would be safe to apply 
the results obtained through a cost system in one office to 
the affairs of another office. Every establishment has 
peculiarities which affect its productiveness, and it is the 
important though small things that the detailed cost sys- 
tem uncovers, and which often saves the office from going 
on the rocks. Oh! yes, I am in favor of a cost system — 
any kind is better than none; don’t misunderstand me on 
that. My experience is that it is not necessary to keep up 
the expensive machinery all the time. After all the perti- 
nent facts have been secured and proved to be correct, the 
system may be so simplified that it ceases to be expensive 
and yet serves the purpose of a more elaborate plan — that 
is, if one is satisfied with results, and doesn’t care for 
never-ending and worrying analysis of details.” 


JUDGING THE COST OF A JOB. 
BY G. BIVER. 


In a previous number, I pointed out one way of getting 
at the cost of jobs. The reader will have noticed that I 
take into consideration only those costs which can be traced 
directly to each job, namely, the cost of materials (paper, 
cuts and binding stock), and cost of labor (time of opera- 
tors working on this job). These are facts, the main uncer- 
tainty resting in the question of whether the time of the 
operators has been correctly reported. This depends upon 
the proper organization of the cost system; the cost of 
labor on medium-sized and large jobs should not differ 
more than two per cent, or possibly five per cent, of the 
true cost; errors will occur that can not be detected after- 
ward. In order to have only facts to deal with, I will add 
here that I do not figure the cost of proofreading, although 
I have shown a way of arriving at this cost.: This leaves 
me only the cost of electros as guesswork. It amounts only 
to a very small amount on most jobs — not more than one- 
quarter or one-half per cent of the total cost, so that the 
margin for errors on this account is extremely small. 
Where plates are made for the presses, the case is differ- 
ent, but I know of no way to get over the difficulty. If 
the plates are bought outside, so much easier for the cost 
clerk. 

The total cost of a job, figured in this way, will amount 
usually to a total of about forty-five to sixty-five per cent 
of the selling price, and to about thirty to forty-five per 
cent, after deducting the cost of all materials bought out- 
side. The question before the printer now is how to judge 
these amounts. This, of course, is the main object of the 
whole cost system. It is a pretty difficult problem. I will 
endeavor to show one way to arrive at practical results. 

I take it for granted that the printer closes his books 
carefully every year, that therefore he knows whether he 
is making a reasonable profit or not. On the other hand, 
a printer always has certain jobs on hand on which he 
knows he will get a fair price, and where the cost of labor 
is easily found. To these jobs the cost clerk should give at 
first his whole attention, ascertaining with the utmost care 
the true cost of labor. If this is done over and over again, 
the cost clerk will be able to prove that the normal cost of 
a job amounts to a certain percentage of the selling price. 

Proceeding thus far from comparatively sound facts, it 
will be found that the profit on certain classes of jobs shows 
great variations, as in fact it should. A printer expects 
more profit out of small jobs than out of large ones; when 
it comes to very large jobs, the profit will be smaller still, 
unless excellent management is used to prevent serious and 
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damaging errors. A big job always means the engage. 
ment of new and green hands with all their drawbacks, 

It is only by carefully studying these percentages day 
by day, comparing the cost of labor in all its details with 
the estimated cost, that the printer can learn how to judge 
the cost of these jobs. 

Here I must not be misunderstood. A printer has 
usually his hands full with other seemingly more important 
and more pressing matters, and at the best he can only 
give a small part of his time to the cost system. Still the 
printer ought to spare every day, say, five or ten minutes 
to his cost clerk, who of course will know where this time 
will do the most good. 

I believe that in this way the cost system can be made 
to be a fair help to the printer; it enables him especially to 
get a better idea of the value of certain jobs, where the 
estimating is difficult. It is, moreover, of great use in the 
judgment of periodical jobs, such as magazines and the 
multitudinous forms of railroad or shipbuilding work. 
Experience shows that the cost of all these jobs is fairly 
constant; discrepancies in the percentages show up as 
serious errors in managing the job, serious delays due to 
breakdown of machinery or help, spoilage, or incorrect 
reporting of the time. 

This brings us to the consideration of the cost system 
from another point of view, namely, to judge the execution 
of the job. In general, it may be said that while the fore- 
men are quick to report the breaking down of machinery, 
they are very chary in reporting the breaking down —I 
mean the shortcomings — of the operators. The cost sys- 
tem lays bare many of these breakdowns, and it might 
prove to be a valuable help, in case there should be a serious 
demoralization of the operators. It should in many cases 
prove substantial help also to the foremen in showing up 
some weak spots in the workmen under their charge. A 
foreman can not have his eyes everywhere. 

The cost system must be learned by the printer and 
cost clerk alike. Its value depends wholly upon the work- 
ing out, with the utmost care, of all the details of a job. 
This is why I advocate the handling of a certain number 
of important jobs rather than a systematic treatment of all. 





MR. CHEROUNY ON THE OUTLOOK. 


Henry W. Cherouny, the philosopher of the craft, fol- 
lowed his usual custom of spending the summer vacation in 
Germany. Much refreshed in body and mind by the trip, 
during which he met the leading printers and some of the 
savants of the fatherland, the sage maintains his usual 
optimism. He said all classes of Germans are prone to 
blame Americans for the hard times now being experienced, 
and they are suffering severely over there. 

Although shackles have been put on competition, yet 
the trade is in the doldrums. There has been a check — 
temporary it is admitted—to the wonderful industrial 
progress of Germany. Asked as to trade affairs, Mr. 
Cherouny said the Printers’ Union (the equivalent of our 
Printers’ League) is in fine condition and has saved the 
craft much loss, strife and misery. “ We in America are 
slow to recognize the benefits of collective contract,” said 
he. “ Some of our judges regard it as an evil in the eyes of 
the law; employers think of it as being beneath their dig- 
nity or as an instrument which would obstruct business 
progress; the labor leaders advocate it as a matter of senti- 
ment. There will arise more judges who will regard it in its 
proper light, the number of employers who understand will 
constantly increase, and labor men will yet advocate it as a 
sound, scientific method of doing business. In the printing 
trade of Germany employers and employees are aware of 
its value. If they were not, and had not acted on that 
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heating of the disk may be done in several ways. A con- 
venient gas jet, turned low, may furnish the heat, or a gas 
jet with hose connection may be placed in a convenient posi- 
tion beneath the press to furnish the necessary heat to the 
form. It is advisable to use heat in preference to reducing 
the ink to a state where it will work without peeling the 
surface of the stock. 

IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS (294).—Submits two 
specimens of imitation typewritten letters printed on a 
cheap grade of bond paper. One sample was printed 
through chiffon to produce the typewritten effect, while the 
other was printed without it. The former showed all the 
imperfections of the make-ready, there being low places in 
the center of the form and in other positions; the closing 
lines and the printed signature marked the paper strongly 
and looked very unlike typewriting. The sheet printed 
without the fabric showed up plainly, being brought up 
principally with ink, a surplus of color being quite notice- 
able. The query is as follows: “ Enclosed are samples of 
form letters, one of which was printed through chiffon 
attached to the grippers. This letter form was made ready 
first without the chiffon, as the other sample shows. I 
find that it is necessary to add a number of sheets to the 
tympan after attaching the chiffon in order to have the 
form print with the same strength of color as before. Why 
should an increase of impression be necessary?” Answer. 
— The placing of a yielding substance such as chiffon or 
China silk between the form and the printed sheet will 
require more pressure to produce the results which would 
follow had soft material not been used. This yielding sub- 
stance acts as a buffer, and as a result there is a loss of 
pressure. To make such a form ready, you should proceed 
as follows: Place in position as tympan about four sheets 
of thin manila; under this may be placed a piece of press- 
board or two pieces of hard bristol board; a top sheet of 
heavier manila may cover these and be secured under the 
tympan bales. The preliminary impressions are taken and 
guides are set, or an impression is taken and marked out 
for spotting up. When this is finished and attached, an 
impression on the stock to be used may reveal some addi- 
tional defects which are to be corrected. The fabric may 
then be attached and a number of impressions are taken on 
a sheet of print and finally one on a sheet of the stock. If 
there are any other defects in the make-ready, they will be 
seen in this impression. The addition of a few thin sheets 
to the tympan will be needed to compensate for the yield- 
ing of the fabric. Before starting the run, place the sheet 
of pressboard just beneath the top sheet of the tympan. 

“ FLock ” FOR SIGNS AND HANGERS (298).— Submits a 
section of a sign printed on a cheap blank board in gold 
bronze and purple flock. The letters are printed first in 
bronze, the plate for the flock is cut out for the letters and 
furnishes a solid background of pleasing contrast. The 
gold and flock cover well, the flock being strongly attached 
to the sheet, a necessary requisite in such work. Our cor- 
respondent asks: “ We are anxious to produce a sign sim- 
ilar to the enclosed and write you for information. Where 
can we procure the powder? What sizing and in what way 
is the powder applied to the card?” Answer.— The pro- 
duction of signs and hangers decorated in flock is a fea- 
ture of printing not commonly engaged in by the ordinary 
printer. However, almost any printer may undertake work 
of this character and obtain fair results. To insure rea- 
sonable success, the form should not contain any fine lines, 
as they tend to thicken and appear irregular. A suitable 
stock should be used. A heavy blank stock having a sur- 
face strong enough to resist the pull of the size is well 
adapted to the work. The size or varnish used to print 
with is a special grade, and if used with judgment, there 
will be no difficulty in having the flock hold to the stock. 
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In the make-ready and printing of such work, the printer 
is sufficiently skilled, but he may require some experience 
in covering the sheets with the flock so that there is 
economy in time and material. To print for flock or bronze 
does not require any special make-ready. When the form 
is made ready so that it will show up properly, having 
sufficient squeeze to put the size evenly on the sheet, you 
are ready to do the flocking. Provide a box about four 
inches deep and about twice the size of the sign to be 
flocked, the bottom and sides being smooth. A quantity of 
the flock is placed in the box, which is then put in a con- 
venient position to receive the sheets from the press. The 
printed sheet is placed in the box and either pushed under 
the mass of flock, or the material is distributed over the 
surface by hand. The entire printed surface should be cov- 
ered liberally, as only such particles will remain attached 
as have had perfect contact with the size. The surplus 
is gently shaken from the cards, which are placed in a pile 
at one side. After the printing and previous to depositing 
flock on the card, the printed surface should not be allowed 
to touch anything, as “full color ” must be carried on such 
forms. Some prefer to take a second impression on the 
flock, the card being fed to the same guides, the rollers 
being out and the form clean, the idea being to firmly 
impress the fine particles into the size, making a more per- 
fect adhesion. The unattached particles fall off or are 
removed with a camel’s-hair brush. Flock in various col- 
ors and a suitable size may be procured from any of the 
large dealers in printing and lithographic inks. 


ROLLERS OUT OF CONDITION (295).— Submits two note- 
heads in black ink on machine-finished paper. The solid 
lines do not cover properly although sufficient ink was 
carried to cause the sheets to be offset. It is evident 
that there was insufficient impression as the light lines 
do not mark the sheets. He says: “I have diffi- 
culty in printing the enclosed note-head. I have used both 
summer and winter rollers, and several kinds of ink with- 
out getting satisfactory results. It seems that after 
running a while, the ink becomes thick and hard on the 
disk and appears to be filled with fine lint or fiber. The 
ink appears to distribute with difficulty, and to have a 
greater affinity for the disk than the rollers. I have used 
$1.50 job black, reducing it with an essential oil and balsam 
copaiba; this method was the last resort and although it 
showed an improvement, was still unsatisfactory. Tell me 
what I should have done under such conditions.” Answer. 
— Evidently your trouble was due to the condition of the 
rollers. You stated that you used both winter and sum- 
mer rollers. During the months of June, July, August 
and September, winter rollers are usually unsuitable for 
tacky inks such as you were using, but might be used with 
soft ink if they were not allowed to be overheated. Sum- 
mer rollers should not be used unless properly seasoned. 
This means that a new roller should not be put to use until 
its surface is sufficently tenacious to resist the pull of 
strong varnishes. This is accomplished by exposing the 
roller to the air in a normal temperature for a space of 
time varying from two days to a week. In warm weather, 
especially during or after rain, the humid state of the 
atmosphere may cause new rollers to become sticky. In 
this condition, they will not distribute the ink properly; the 
greater part of it remains on the disk, forming a thick 
coating if not frequently washed off. When the rollers are 
in this state and you have no suitable extra set, you may 
obtain fair results by occasionally washing the rollers in 
turpentine and rolling them on a piece of cheese-cloth 
which has previously been covered liberally with pulverized 
alum. The object of this treatment is to remove the excess 
moisture from the surface of the rollers. This moisture 
tends to impair the distributing property of the rollers, 
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causing the ink to be deposited unequally on the form, pro- 
ducing anything but sharpness in the fine lines and making 
the solid lines appear mottled. The grade of paper used 
requires more impression than the specimens appeared to 
show. Fine lines need not mark the sheet visibly, but there 
should be sufficient pressure imparted by the solid or heavy 
type-faces to deposit the ink well into the stock. In the 
make-ready of a type-form to be printed on a hard paper, 
it is advisable to use a few sheets of hard paper for a 
tympan with a thin sheet of pressboard. Almost all of 
the necessary patches will be of tissue. ‘The sheet of press- 
board is usually placed just beneath the top sheet; this 
tends to give additional sharpness to the print if the type 
is in fair condition, otherwise a more elaborate make-ready 
will be necessary. 


ELECTRO OR NICKELTYPE (292).— Submits two flat 
proofs of a magazine cover-page, 10% by 14 inches, printed 
on a soft book-paper from an electro and a nickeltype. 
The subject is a half-tone cut of a wash drawing without 
background. The lettering is solid and contrasts strongly 
with the medium tone of the cut. The impression taken 
from the nickeltype appears much stronger in color in the 
solid lines than the one printed from the electro; this is 
due to the amount of ink carried and not to any difference 
in the printing qualities of the two plates. In his letter, 
the pressman says: “ The enclosed specimen proofs show 
the same subject printed from an electro and a nickeltype 
plate. They were both printed -on the same press with the 
same amount of tympan and without make-ready. It 
appears that one plate is shallower than the other. I have 
heretofore used electros for my cover, but could not get the 
desired results because the details of the subject are usually 
not contrasty enough to enable me to make a cut overlay. 
What would you recommend in a case of this kind?” 
Answer.— In the specimens submitted, there is no evidence 
of shallowness in either cut. The one marked “ electro” 
was printed with the least ink and is well suited to work 
from in making a cut overlay. In the other impression, 
marked “nickeltype,” too much ink was carried, which 
made the middle and darker tones indistinct. In both 
impressions, the high lights print with equal clearness, 
there being no spreading of the fine dots except at the edges 
of the cuts. If both impressions were made with conditions 
equal, a better contrast could be drawn as to the relative 
merits of the two plates. The appearance of the pages 
will be improved by making adequate cut overlays instead 
of printing the half-tone cuts flat, thus bringing out the 
various tones of the subject in their proper value. The cut 
should be first brought up level by suitable underlays placed 
beneath the plate on top of the mount. The application of 
a three-sheet cut overlay would in this instance be ample 
to bring out the tone gradation of the subject. An overlay 
of this kind may be made by using three weights of smooth, 
hard book-paper; a forty, fifty and sixty-pound S. & S. C. 
book is recommended for this purpose. An impression of 
the cut taken on a sheet of each of these weights of paper 
with the minimum amount of ink, so that the tone values 
of the subject may be discernible, will enable you to cut 
an overlay to suit the needs of the-work. In cutting this 
overlay the artist’s proof should be before you, that you 
may more readily note the interpretation given the subject 
by the engraver. In a cut having a solid, a middle tone 
and a high light, as in this instance, you may take the 
thickest sheet and cut out the solids and attach them accu- 
rately to an impression which has been taken on a thin 
sheet of smooth book-paper. From the next thickest sheet, 
cut out all but the solids and middle tones, attach this over 
the solids on the sheet referred to before, which might be 
called a support sheet. The thin sheet may be trimmed 
on the vignetted edges and the extreme high light removed 
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from the body of the print; it may then be attached to the 
support sheet in register with the preceding impressions, 
The overlay as now assembled will have in the solids an 
approximate thickness of .0089 inch, in the middle tones 
.0065 inch, in the high light a thickness of .0024 inch. The 
extreme high lights will be further reduced if subsequent 
impressions show that such a step is necessary. The fore- 
going describes in a general way a method of preparing a 
cut overlay. The area of the cut will usually determine the 
necessity of using a series of thick or thin grade of overlay 
stock, as for instance, small vignetted half-tone cuts may 
be brought up well by the use of the thinnest S. & S. C. 
book for the solids in connection with French folio and 
onion-skin folio for the medium tones. A cut of large area 
having a wide range of tone gradation may require a 
four or five ply overlay to properly render its various 
lights and shades. For work of this character, the various 
mechanical overlays are better suited than the hand-cut 
variety. 





SAVING TIME IN A LARGE PRESSROOM. 


The writer is connected with a large, modern pressroom 
where a general line of printing is handled with gratifying 
results. Because much thought has been given to system 
by the leading men of this plant, a greater amount of work 
is turned out than by several other pressrooms of the same 
size which the writer is familiar with. 

Our pressroom consists of ten cylinders and twelve job- 
bers. In the morning there is no oiling of presses to be. 
done by each pressman or feeder. A competent man has 
been selected from the cylinders and one from the job 
presses to do the oiling half an hour before the starting 
time, these men being paid extra for coming in early. 
There is another advantage in this system — every press is 
sure of being oiled and not forgotten when there is a rush. 
job to begin with. This, naturally, has been a great saving 
in repairs, because there are some men who are careless 
enough to operate presses for weeks without thinking of 
oil. 

Instead of each feeder stopping fifteen minutes or more 
before quitting time to wash up presses, they work up to 
the exact time, several men being engaged to do the clean- 
ing after hours. Count the time saved on each press, and 
it can readily be seen whether this method pays or not. 

Another good plan is the arrangement of printing-inks. 
Four large closets are in the rear of the pressroom. One 
is used for all cans containing the red inks of the various 
shades and qualities; one for all blacks; one for blues, and 
the other for miscellaneous inks. The rule is that each 
pressman must place the ink in its respective closet after 
use. Thus, there is no time lost in searching for inks, and 
it is an easy matter to determine if the stock is low or not. 

Each pressman before going ahead with a job must pull 
an impression in proper position on the correct stock and 
procure an O. K. from the composing-room for last reading 
and position. This plan has been very successful. A job 
is seldom spoiled. Poor rule joints, bad letters, wrong posi- 
tion, etc., can readily be remedied before the job is made 
ready, and when the O. K. has been secured the pressman 
can go ahead with the work and be sure he is right. 

At the extreme end of the pressroom is a separate room 
containing two bronzing machines, one for small work, the 
other for large work. All materials for bronzing are kept 
in this room, and there is no bronze flying around the press- 
room. -When a job has to be bronzed it is placed on the 
press nearest to the bronzeroom. This method of handling 
bronzework has proven quite successful. Many large 
pressrooms have this work done in the same room with the 
presses. The reader can judge which is the best plan. 

A large portion of our work on cylinder presses is color- 











printing. We have large portable drying-racks by the hun- 
dreds, on which the stock is laid out, about a hundred sheets 
to a rack, for several days prior to printing. This plan 
overcomes the trouble usually caused by weather conditions 
which affect paper. It requires time, of course, to place 
the paper in racks, but good register is the result. We 
make it a point to keep the temperature of the pressroom as 
even as possible, especially in extremely cold or damp 
weather. 

Another time-saving feature in connection with the job 
presses is a small table with an ink slab on top, placed 
between every two presses. Underneath the table is room 
for benzine can, brush, etc. Strong wire baskets are also 
placed between every two presses in front of the tables 
mentioned, for waste-paper. — Robert F. Salade, in The 
Practical Printer. ; 





PUBLISHERS DISSATISFIED WITH PAPER-TRUST 
PROSECUTION. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
through its president, Herman Ridder, has sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a letter invoking his aid in the association’s 
effort to stop the oppression of paper combinations. 

Mr. Ridder recalls that the association had been 
informed that the courts would provide adequate remedies 
and had submitted its evidence against seven groups of 
papermakers. The result had been insignificant. The 
Fiber and Manila Association, the only one brought to book, 
got off easy, says Mr. Ridder. “ We maintain that such a 
finish to the procedure is a miscarriage of justice. When 
a fine of $48,000 is imposed for an extortion of $2,000,000 it 
places a premium upon lawlessness and brings vividly to us 
a realization of the hopelessness of relief under methods 
that prevail, especially when the United States District 
Attorney, while granting immunity to the individuals, 
urges leniency for the corporations which employ them.” 
Mr. Ridder says also: 

So far as we have been able to learn no steps have been taken against the 
Box Board Pool or against the Sulphite Pulp Association, whose By-Laws 
and membership were submitted to the Department of Justice eight months 
ago, or against the other offenders. 

The operations of the Box Board Pool in twenty-six months included 
invoices of $32,000,000, with net profits of $4,835,652 on 853,677 tons. 

The counsel of the papermakers, who pleaded guilty in New York on the 
19th instant, stated that their output represented only twenty-three per cent 
of the total production of wrapping-paper. The letters set forth in the indict- 
ment and the books and records now in the possession of the United States 
District Attorney at New York indicate that the Western Fiber and Manila 
Mills, which were under distinct prohibition against restriction of output, 
met in November, 1907, and decided to restrict production. We are confi- 
dent those records will also disclose the methods by which the twenty-three 
per cent of indicted papermakers secured the codperation of the other seventy- 
seven per cent to maintain the extraordinary advances in price. 

Mr. Ridder cites instances which he thinks a jury ought 
to look into. Again he says: 

The Fiber and Manila Association, the Box Board Pool and the Sulphite 
Pulp Association — each and all affect the news-print paper situation. When 
mills which can be changed to make news-print paper with slight cost are 
made excessively profitable in other directions by these pooling arrangements 
then their equipment is kept out of news-print paper production and a news- 
print paper famine is promoted. Meanwhile the news-print paper companies 
are aiming to maintain what are believed to be ‘“‘ agreed prices,’ and are 
keeping their mills partially closed because the consumers will not buy more 
than a hand-to-mouth supply at the present high figures. 

In view of the seeming immunity of individuals, the 
inadequacy of penalties and the apparent hopelessness of 
relief, does not this situation require drastic treatment? 
May we not ask you to bring these law-breakers to their 
senses and to end a lawless condition which interferes with 
a return of prosperity?— New York Sun. 





THE disposition to complain and find fault grows 
through cultivation. It is a moral taint that should be 
eradicated in every printing-office. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN,. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
part t. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 








TRANSFERRING HALF-TONES TO CHINA.— When the 
writer was in the steel-engraving business, fifteen years 
ago, one branch of it was to engrave half-tone intaglio for 
china decorators to transfer prints therefrom to china and 
burn in. The method has been patented in England as if 
it were a new invention. Here is the complete process as 
claimed in English patent No. 11,849, 1907. A negative is 
first made through a screen or screens as in half-tone work 
or photo-mechanical work. From this negative a trans- 
parency is then made and printed upon a sheet of copper, 
conveniently by the fish-glue method. The copper. sheet is 
then etched deep enough to take the ceramic ink, is inked 
in and polished and printed from upon china transfer paper 
from which the print is then transferred to the china arti- 
cle before or after the glaze. The china article is then 
fired, and the result is a fine photographic reproduction 
upon the china. Any photoengraver can make intaglio 
half-tones for potters’ use without fear of any patent com- 
plications. 

INSERTING ORIGINAL HALF-TONES IN STEREOTYPES.— 
The Process Photogram of London devotes almost the 
entire issue for July to the subject of “ The Illustration of 
Daily Newspapers.” It has this to say about inserting half- 
tones in curved stereotype plates for the web press: “In 
the early days this presented a serious difficulty, and 
elaborate machines and methods were used. Simpler meth- 
ods have been devised, and some of them have been patented 
more than once. The plan which was first worked out and 
published by Stephen H. Horgan, of New York, is extremely 
simple, and is the one generally in use. For curving the 
plate, instead of any special machinery, he uses the curved 
casting-box itself. Behind each plate he sticks a few pieces 
of cork, which press it against the blank place left in the 
flong for the plate, and the stereo metal is poured in in the 
ordinary way, running in behind and around (but ‘not in 
front of) the plate in such a way that the picture becomes 
an integral part of the stereo. To secure complete attach- 
ment the edge of the plate is usually cut into teeth, which 
are bent back. These give a firm and good hold for the 
stereotype metal.” 

ENAMEL FOR ZINC.— This is a query in Process Work: 
“Will any reader give a good zinc enamel, one that will 
not appear spongy in the first bath and sometimes flake off 
in patches?) What is the cause of the enamel going 
spongy?” Here is the answer: The cause of an enamel 
going spongy and coming off in patches may be the result 
of a bad enamel, or it may come from the overbaking of the 
print. Zine should be baked for but one-third of the time 
of copper. If it is the enamel that is wrong, perhaps he 
uses too much albumen in it. Now zinc prints really ought 
to be coated with an enamel that has no albumen in it what- 
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ever, as it causes the print to go spongy, especially if he 
does not “ pass ” the metal before coating. If the following 
instructions are carried out, he will have no trouble what- 
ever. Polish the metal with fine pumice powder or char- 
coal, then place it in the following solution until it goes a 
dull gray: Water twenty ounces; powdered alum, one 
ounce; nitric acid, one-half ounce. Then coat with the 
following, after it has been well filtered: LePage glue 
(clarified), two ounces; water, ten ounces; ammonium 
bichromate, sixty grains; chromic acid, twenty-four 
grains; liquid ammonia, twenty-four minims. This for- 
mula when baked in on copper will give a nice black result, 
but when baked in for zinc it should be stopped when it is 
just turning from the red color. 


To CLEAN TARNISHED LENsES.— “ Will any reader 
inform me if there is any method of ridding lens surfaces 
of tarnish, besides repolishing? ” is the question asked in 
Process Work. Among the replies various polishing pow- 
ders are recommended, such as Tripoli powder and jewel- 
ers’ rouge, applied in a circular motion to the lens with a 
soft cloth, Joseph paper or a wash leather, all of which 
operations are dangerous, as the lens may be scratched. 
The following is a sensible suggestion: If the tarnish of 
the lens has gone too far, it will certainly have to be repol- 
ished. On no account should one try to do this themselves 
or trouble will follow. If the tarnish is only in its infancy 
it can be removed in this way: Get some whitening and 
mix it into a thin paste with methylated spirit, then get a 
piece of very soft cloth and rub the paste on the lens, with 
a circular motion. Do this when finished with the lens for 
the day. Leave the paste on all night, so as to give the 
whitening time to soak up the tarnish. If not all gone, 
repeat this operation until it has all been removed, as it 
may take a little off each night. As heat and strong light 
are the causes of tarnish largely, lenses should be kept out 
of the sunlight and capped when not in use. 


NOTICES OF INVENTIONS IN THIS DEPARTMENT.—A 
“ Promoter ” of a foreign invention, relating to half-tone, 
sent a copy of the United States patent and some extrava- 
gant claims which he requested be printed here. In 
acknowledging receipt it was explained that the invention 
was not new in this country, and if those interested were 
more familiar with processwork they would know their 
invention was not worth the large sum asked for it, and 
further it was a question whether it was of any practical 
value. Then came a reply stating that the promoter was 
willing to pay for a complimentary notice in this column. 
In answer to this “ Promoter ” was informed something of 
the purpose of this department of “ Process Engraving,” 
which is, not to notice inventions unless they are novel and 
of positive value to the engraving business. Besides this, 
the most valuable feature of this department is in protect- 
ing the trade from investing money in devices that are not 
worth while. One way of doing this, and the usual one, is 
to ignore useless inventions. The other way would be to 
expose the weaknesses of an invention that was being 
foisted on the trade, such as this one requesting notice. But 
no amount of money can buy a line in this department. 


BRIEF REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS.— M. St. Pierre, 
New Orleans: You can purchase a thermometer to leave 
suspended in your silver bath, and be able to tell the tem- 
perature of the bath at all times. There is now made a 
glass stirring rod and thermometer combined, which only 
costs 50 cents and is a valuable accessory. J. Roth, New 
York: It would be difficult to define precisely what is 
meant by a “ Hicky.” It was a “Jimmy Hicky ” when the 
writer first heard it-and it referred to any blemish in the 
negative, print, etching or proof that would give a black 
spot in the finished proof. It is a small black spot. A 
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large black spot, such as comes from a small piece of the 
negative being scratched, is called a “slug.” “J. R. B 
Milwaukee: You will save much money and get over your 
trouble by using “Beck’s” rubber, from the Star Engra- 
ver’s Supply Company. P. O’Connor, Boston: You wil] 
find eight pages on the development of dry plates in 
Amstutz’s Handbook of Engraving. “ Etcher,” Kansas 
City: There are several good etching inks in the market, 
so you should have no trouble. You should pay at 
least $5 a pound for a suitable ink. Edward Brier, Price 
Hill, Cincinnati, will find Amstutz’s Handbook of Photo- 
Engraving the best work on the subject. $3; from the 
Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SILVER TROPHIES.— R. J. Brown, New 
York, writes: “Just now I have had to make half-tones 
from a number of athletic trophies. They were chiefly cups 
with large surfaces of polished silver, which reflected the 
skylight in all kinds of distorted shapes. I tried with 
shades to overcome these reflections without success. My 
intention was to make half-tones direct from those cups, 
but was obliged to make photographic prints and paint out 
the reflections. I want to know what to do when the next 
job comes along, so please answer this.” Answer.— It is 
customary when the silver cup or vase is a large one to 
focus it before the camera and be prepared to make the 
exposure, then fill the object with ice water, as cold as pos- 
sible. This causes moisture from the air to be condensed 
on the surface of the silver and prevents reflections. If 
the exposure is delayed the moisture forms into tears on 
the surface and destroys the mat effect first had. A sec- 
ond method is to dab the silver all over with fresh putty, 
this deposits a film of oil and whiting, which also destroys 
reflections. The third way is to heat an iron plate on 
which is spread some muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac). 
When the salt burns it gives off fumes which deposit a 
white oxid on the silver surface that is held within the 
fumes. This deposit of oxid can be wiped off later without 
injuring the surface of the silver. 


PHOTOENGRAVING PRICES TWENTY YEARS AGo.— Just 
twenty years ago, this month, the writer called on over a 
dozen firms in New York and Philadelphia for estimates on 
engraving for use by a syndicate. The copy was to be 
supplied weekly and the estimate was for plates of 275 
square inches or less. The following six firms bid for the 
work: One—Electro-Light Engraving Company. Two— 
Galvanotype Engraving Company. Three— The Photo- 
Engraving Company. Four — Moss Engraving Company 
of New York. Five—Grosscup & West. Six— The 
Levytype Company of Philadelphia. The square-inch 


‘prices for half-tone on that regular business from the 


firms in the above order was 16 cents, 14, 15, 16, 18 and 11. 
The prices for minimum half-tones were given in the same 
order: $4.50, $4, $4, $5, $7 and $3. Line reproduction was: 
10 cents, 10, 10 to 12, 12 to 15, 10 to 15 and 8 to 12; the 
minimum prices being $1, 75 cents, $1, 75 cents, $1.50 and 
75 cents. The time required for half-tone making was as 
follows: Three to five days, three to four days, four to six 
days, two to six days, six days and one day. Line engra- 
ving required two days, two days, two to three days, two 
days, two days and one day. Grosscup & West, it will be 
noticed, charged 18 cents a square inch with a minimum of 
$7 and required six days to do the work, while the Levytype 
Company charged 11 cents a square inch, $3 for a mini- 
mum cut, and required but one day to engrave it. 


ACTION OF LIGHT ON BICHROMATIZED GLUE, OR GELATIN. 
—Dr. S. E. Sheppard, in his lecture before the London 
School of Photo-Engraving said on this subject: “ The 
tanning of bichromated colloids by the action of light is 
the basis of practically all the photo-mechanical methods of 


















reproduction. When gelatin, albumen, fish-glue, are soaked 
with a solution of potassium bichromate, dried and exposed 
to light, certain changes take place, the most evident being 
the ‘tanning’ of the colloid, that is, its melting-point is 
raised, and it becomes insoluble (gelatin in hot water, 
albumen in cold water); and further, its swelling capacity 
is lessened or destroyed. The chemical change in the tan- 
ning of gelatin is still somewhat obscure. I can only deal 
briefly here with the question, referring those interested to 
the work of Eder, Lumiere and Seyewetz, Manly and 
others. It appears certain that the potassium bichromate 
becomes reduced in the light in the presence of the colloid, 
but it is not likely that the action depends upon the oxida- 
tion of the gelatin. The accepted view is, that a basic 
chromium chromate is formed, which unites with the gela- 
tin. Further researches with basic chromic, iron, and 
aluminum salts point to the conclusion that the active 
agent is colloidal chromium oxid, and that the ‘ tanning’ 
is due to the formation of a colloid complex or absorption 
compound of this with the gelatin. The insolubilization of 
gelatin by bichromate is a process which takes place, in the 
presence of moisture, independently of light, which only 
catalyses the reaction. When partially exposed, the action 
passes from the insoluble portion to the rest.” 


REVERSED NEGATIVES FROM NEGATIVES.— “R. W. S.” 
writes: “I have been recommended by my printer to write 
you for this information: I want to print post-cards, in 
ink, from gelatin, in a lithographic press. I have pur- 
chased several thousand view negatives, but they print 
right on the gelatin and reverse on the post-card. I can 
not strip the negative films; how can I get reversed nega- 
tives from them without making a positive and then 
another negative?” Answer.—Use the dusting-on process, 
as follows: First, make two solutions: 


ise ee Cae den gn mears % oz 
WN acls wecwewe sie searahios 20 grams 310 grains 
MONG DOIG. cos bcs ceccecenes 4 grams 60 grains 
Alcohol, 95 per cent........... 3 grams 50 minims 
GQRERONE spate vi aiee ccs weaves 2 to 5 drops 2 to 5 drops 
Distilled Water’... <.s.00s00e00 20 c.cs. % 02. 

B. 

Ammonium bichromate........ 10 grams 1 oz. 
Distilled Water's. cccneiecccce 100 c.es. 10 oz. 


One part of A is mixed with two parts of B and three parts 
of distilled water added, the whole mixture being filtered 
until perfectly clear. Glass plates coated with this mix- 
ture are exposed under the negative until a faint brownish 
image is produced, and are then, on removal from the 
frame, allowed to remain for some time in a dark, but 
rather moist place, when the image is developed by dusting 
over the print finely powdered graphite with a soft brush. 
This development process is done by weak daylight or by 
gaslight. In this process underexposure gives hard results 
and overexposure too soft results. Beautiful negatives can 
be made by this method. 





A FRENCH PROCESS ENGRAVING AUTHORITY. 


In the foreign field of process engraving the monthly 
publication of H. Calmels, known as Le Procédé, of Paris, 
occupies a unique field among French craftsmen, or for that 
matter among all workers, the world over, in that he com- 
bines the happy faculties of investigator, editor and research 
worker. These have full play in his editorial work and 
research laboratory equipped with all the latest scientific 
and practical devices belonging to the field of graphic arts. 
In this way he is able to test and prove new methods with 
an intelligent grasp of all the details in a most efficient 
He has also associated with him a full corps of 


manner. 
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collaborators who carry on investigations under his direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Calmels was born in Paris in 1858. He secured his 
first photographic experience as a boy in his father’s work- 
shop, where microscopic enlargements were made. The 
Franco-German war of 1870 and the terrible reaction of 
the Commune, with its devastation, dissipated the family’s 
resources, and the father’s death soon followed. When 
fourteen years old Henri Calmels was apprenticed to a 
friend of the family, M. Lefman, proprietor of a photo-. 
engraving business. At nineteen years of age he assisted 
in the management of the firm, then the most important in 
Paris (1877). 

Mr. Calmels while principal operator at Gullaume’s 
assisted in the production of the first half-tone engraving 
made in France. These blocks were used in Paris Illustré. 
They depicted scenes from “Tartarin of Tarascon,” 
“Sappho,” ete. He was successively employed by several 

























H. CALMELS, 


of the larger Paris houses, where he familiarized himself 
with all the new processes as they became public, and to no 
small degree contributed to their successful introduction. 

In 1888 Mr. Calmels was in charge of the establishment 
of Hare & Co., in London, where half-toning and chromo- 
typography was instituted by him. A year later Australian 
firms in Melbourne and Sydney were profiting by his hav- 
‘ing assumed personal charge of their premises for the 
introduction of photoengraving methods. In 1890 he 
returned to London where he inaugurated, as professor, 
the photoengraving classes at the Polytechnic School on 
Regent street. During this time he was an active con- 
tributor to the Process Photogram which made its appear- 
ance at this time. Six years later he returned to France 
and in 1899 he originated the magazine Le Procédé which 
is devoted to the dissemination of knowledge relating to all 
photo-mechanical processes. This review is now classed 
among technical organs as one of the most authoritative in 
the field. 

Mr. Calmels’ laboratories are of material assistance to 
all who are interested in the subject of illustration by bring- 
ing to their attention actual machines and devices, appa- 
ratus, etc., used by the profession. Here the latest Ameri- 
can and foreign appliances are tested out in an unbiased 
manner. 

At the International Photoengraving Exhibition held at 
Brussels in 1906, Mr. Calmels was one of the judges on 
exhibits. At that time he delivered public addresses to 
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processworkers, which were well attended and closely fol- 
lowed. He is on the present staff of the Ecole des Estienne, 
the municipal School of Graphic Arts of Paris. His labora- 
tories are located at 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 
Mr. Calmels has recently brought out after a number of 
years of investigation what is called “The New Metal,” 
which may be drawn on with asphaltum varnish and etched. 
The background dot or grain is a part of the plate’s manu- 
facture and so is etched in automatically where it is not 
. painted out. 





CONVENTION OF EMPLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


On July 2 the convention of the Employing Photo- 
engravers’ Association met at Mackinac, Michigan, with 
an attendance of nearly sixty. ._Important resolutions were 
adopted at the closed sessions and some eloquent addresses 
delivered at the open sessions. Representatives were 
present from New York, as well as from cities in the 
extreme western States. 

An interesting address was made by Fred W. Gage, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, on “Our Association Member- 
ship, its Past, Present and Future.” Adolph Jahn, of Chi- 
cago, spoke on the subject of “A Uniform Scale,” its bene- 
fits and drawbacks. He was followed by George E. 
Burrows, representing the Mathews-Northrup Company, 
of Buffalo, New York, who delivered a stirring speech on 
“The Photoengraving Shop,” what it was, what it is, and 
what it ought to be. “ Photoengraving for Profit ” was the 
subject chosen by Fred Beygeh, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
in which he indorsed the arguments advanced by Mr. Jahn. 

A communication was read from E. M. Gill, of New 
York, who was unavoidably absent. F. A. Ringler & Co., 
of New York, was represented by Mr. Brinsley, who talked 
entertainingly on the subject of operating an open shop on 
a large scale in a big city by a big firm. An eloquent speech 
was made by Levi P. Eaton, of the Peninsular Engraving 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, on the subject of the eight- 
hour day. His scriptural illustrations were very well 
selected, and impressed his hearers considerably, there 
being apparently no doubt remaining in the minds of those 
in attendance as to whether the eight-hour day is a paying 
proposition, and whether it is a permanent institution. 

The address of Samuel Ohnstein, of Chicago, on the 
“Intelligence and Adaptability of Employees,” was enthu- 
siastically received, and will probably be well remembered 
when the history of the open-shop movement is written. 

Numerous suggestions were made concerning the most 
Suitable place for holding the next convention, Put-in-Bay, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Atlantic City and Chicago each 
having their advocates. The decision was left to the 
executive committee, and will be announced by them in the 
spring of next year. 





NIL DESPERANDUM. 

. To succeed in life as he should, a man must face adver- 
sity in the spirit displayed by one of my friends in western 
Texas. In a misunderstanding conducted with loaded 
quirts, my friend was knocked down three times in about 
as many seconds. The fourth time he did not rise so 
quickly. “ Are you whipped, Sam?” asked his opponent. 
“No,” panted Sam as he staggered to his feet, “ you’ve 
knocked h—1 out of me, but you can’t lick me.”—Ada 
Democrat. 





“ SOMETHING different ” is the demand when an order 
for a program or a menu comes in. You will find it in 
“Menus and Programs No. 2,” just published by The 
Inland Printer Company. Price, 50 cents. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 


PARAFFIN COATING MACHINES (291).— “Can you put 
us in correspondence with some manufacturer or dealer in 
paraffining machines?” Answer.— Write to Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, New 
York, and M. D. Knowlton Company, 39 Elizabeth street, 
Rochester, New York. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES (288).—“ We 
have met with no success in an effort to find a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States printed as a broadside 
about 24 by 33 inches. Can you advise us where we could 
secure such a copy? The only thing we have found is a 
broadside printed in 1846. Any information will be greatly 
appreciated.” Answer.—Our records do not disclose where 
such a copy could be obtained. Possibly some of our read- 
ers can supply the information. 


MODELING COMPOSITION (279).— “ Will you please tell 
me where I can find a recipe for a good modeling com- 
pound?” Amnswer.— Mix two hundred parts dry clay or 
powdered soapstone with one hundred parts of wheat flour; 
stir the mixture carefully into three hundred parts of 
melted white wax, not too hot. If desired, the mass may be 
colored at pleasure. ;The so-called “ modeling clay” may 
be made by kneading dry china clay with glycerin instead 
of water. The mass must be worked thoroughly with the 
hands and moistened at intervals of two or three days. To 
prevent evaporation, it should be kept covered with a piece 
of rubber cloth. Powdered slate may be mixed with wax 
and glycerin to produce a colored composition. Paraffin 
wax of a low melting point can also be used for modeling 
purposes if kept away from excess heat. Designers some- 
times use common German mottled washing-soap for carv- 
ing and modeling special forms. To model the same it must 
be kept slightly warm, when it can be pressed into any 
desired shape. Glaziers’ putty can also be used for model- 
ing. If the modeled design is to remain as shaped to 
harden, the addition of a small amount of pulverized 
whiting to soft putty will make it dryer and more rigid. If 
it is desired to use it in a plastic state — soft enough to 
work — a half tablespoon of olive oil added to each pound 
will secure this condition. Whiting is the base of putty to 
which white lead is mixed. 





HOBO PHILOSOPHY. 


With one look at Goodman Gonrong’s tattered garments 
the woman of the house slammed the door in his face. 

“ Clothes may not make the man,” he soliloquized, as he 
turned away and started for the next house, “ but they sort 
o’ seem to classify him.” 
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ZINC ETCHING, WAX ENGRAVING AND HALF- 
TONE PRACTICAL COMPARISONS.* 


BY N. 8. AMSTUTZ. 


T is of the utmost importance that the users of 
illustrations know as definitely as possible the 
limitations of different methods of producing 
engravings from the practical dollars and cents 
basis, as well as from their comparative clarity 
of execution and interpretive values. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers of New York has recently issued a booklet of “ Sug- 
gestions to Authors,” which is concise and very complete. 
It deals with the preliminaries of blocking out a paper, its 
detailed treatment, abbreviations sanctioned by the insti- 
tute. Of equal importance with the purely literary or 
descriptive-data side of the question the booklet also refers 
exhaustively to the preparation of sketches and drawings 
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vings made by three different processes — wax, line etch- 
ing, and half-tone—and has used them to great advan- 
tage in the “ Suggestions to Authors ” booklet. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Wardlaw and the secre- 
tary of the institute, Ralph W. Pope, we are able to pre- 
sent in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER this series of 
illustrations. A comparative study of these will show 
clearly wherein one form or another is superior. The rela- 
tive actual cost of these engravings will also enable the 
reader to weigh the effect produced in relation to the cost 
of production. 

“ The cuts used by the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in the Institute Proceedings and Transactions 
are of three kinds: half-tones, line cuts, and wax cuts. 


HALF-TONES. 


“ Half-tones are made from photographs. The best 
effects are obtained from what is known as a solio print, 
with a slightly reddish tone. The print should be clear 























so as to secure the highest efficiency in the use of the engra- 
vings which form the illustrated feature of institute papers. 

The editor of the Institute Proceedings, Mr. George A. 
Wardlaw, has compiled descriptions and.a series of engra- 





*EpiTor’s Note.— This article presents the views of the purchaser of 
engravings. With a view of forming an idea of the other side — that of the 
se:ler — this article was submitted to Mr. George H. Benedict, president of 
the Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, Chicago, and who has done so 
much toward placing the engraving and electrotyping trade generally on a 
substantial business basis. In an interview with him regarding Mr. Wardlaw’s 
article, Mr. Benedict said: ‘I can not imagine what market he has been 
buying in to state so positively that zinc etchings are 5 cents and wax engra- 
vings 20 cents a square inch. My understanding has been that etchings in 
New York are sold for 6 cents to 8 cents a square inch, and it may be that 
some fool engraver is, making wax engravings at 20 cents a square inch, 
taking the fat with the lean, but the prices mentioned for the subjects in the 
article are twenty-five per cent less than he could do them for. His remarks 
on the half-tone and the kind of copy to furnish are good, but he says noth- 
ing about the prices on half-tones. Where he speaks of cross-section paper, it 
suggests that there is a conspiracy between the supply house and the engraver 
to keep the supply house from furnishing a cross-section paper that will 
reproduce, and in the closing paragraph of the article he shows his contempt 
for the engraver by saying that the customer is entitled to the expert advice 
of engraving houses. Considering that engineers charge about $25 a day for 
their valuable service and advice, and in view of the prices he mentions for 
engravings, Mr. Wardlaw certainly must have a poor opinion of the engra- 
ving business to suggest that expert advice should be thrown in at the low 
prices mentioned.” 














Fig. 1. A fairly clear half-tone cut made from slightly retouched copy. 








enough to make ‘ retouching’ unnecessary, as this is an 
expensive and time-consuming process. Particular care 


‘should be taken to see that the photograph will stand 


reducing to the size necessary to fit the measure of the 
Institute Transactions. This measure is four inches on the 
horizontal, seven inches on the vertical.” Figs. 1, 2,3 and 4 
show half-tone reproductions. 


LINE CUTS. 


“Line cuts are made by a direct photographic process. 
To get the best effect, the copy must be able in every way to 
stand reducing to four inches on the horizontal or seven 
inches on the vertical. The lettering should be exceed- 
ingly clear, so that when reduced there will be no difficulty 
in reading it.” Graphic curves should be reproduced by this 
process, as it requires but a short time and costs about 5 
cents per square inch. See Figs. 7 and 10. “ Unfortu- 
nately, it is not always possible to do this, owing to the 
prevalence of one or more of three conditions. First, the 
illustration is too sketchy to be photographed properly; 
secondly, the lettering is not of the right size or quality to 
reproduce in conformity with the standard of the institute 
in these matters; thirdly, and most important of all, the 
cross-section paper used makes exceedingly poor ‘ copy.’ 
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For one reason or another the makers of cross-section paper 
have contrived to foist upon engineers paper ruled with 
light blue, light green, light brown, yellow or red lines with 
the cross-sectioning much too fine for satisfactory cut- 
making purposes. Frequently engineers need only every 
fifth or every tenth line as codrdinates in locating the points 
that determine the path of a curve; it is seldom that the 
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with this kind of cross-section paper the necessary co61:‘i- 
nates that determine the character of a curve. Curves sn 
this kind of paper could be reproduced quickly and cheapiy 
if the author would letter the copy carefully and then trace 
in black ink the codrdinates that he wishes to appear in the 
cut.” See Fig. 7. 

“ By the line-cut process, then, costing only 5 cents per 











Fig. 2.—A poor half-tone cut made from indistinct copy that could not safely 
be retouched. 


intermediate lines are needed. In reproducing a curve by 
the ‘ line-cut’ process from copy consisting of cross-section 
paper minutely subdivided by light brown or green or yel- 
low or red lines, all the unnecessary subdivisions on the 
cross-section paper appear in the cut, giving at best an 
indistinct or hazy impression. See Fig. 5. If the cross- 


square inch and requiring only a brief time-element, 
entirely too many codrdinates appear in cuts made from 
cross-section paper ruled with light brown, green, yellow, 
or red lines; no codrdinates at all appear in cuts made from 
blue-line, cross-section paper. The best plan is, then, to 
draw the curve on blue-line, cross-section paper, inking in 











Fic. 3.—A reasonably good half-tone, reduced to one-quarter of the original size; no retouching. 


section paper used were ruled with light brown, green, 
yellow or red lines showing only the codrdinates actually 
needed to determine the points of a curve, this unsatisfac- 
tory condition would be avoided; but as this kind of cross- 
section paper is virtually not used at all, to avoid getting an 
indistinct impression this faulty copy must be reproduced 
by the wax process, a process that requires time and money. 

“It is common practice to use cross-section paper ruled 
with light blue lines. As blue does not photograph at all, it 
is impossible in the present state of the art to reproduce 


the necessary codrdinates, and carefully lettering the sheet 
so that the drawing will stand reducing to four inches on 


the horizontal or seven inches on the vertical.” Figs. 8, 9 


and 10 also show line cuts. 
WAX CUTS. 


In Figs. 6, 11, 12 and 18 are shown four specimens made 
by this process. ‘“ Wax cuts cost 20 cents per square inch, 
four times as much as line cuts, and take about five times 
as long to make. The institute has been put to a great deal 
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of expense, and has been delayed a number of times in 
printing advance copies of papers because it has been com- 
pelled to resort to this process in order to reproduce prop- 
erly prepared copy for cuts. As explained above under the 
heading, ‘ line cuts,’ considerable money and time and some 
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instead of by the wax-cut process at 20 cents per square 
inch. 

“Tn preparing copy for cuts, authors should bear in 
mind whether the cut is to be printed the long or the short 
way of the page. In either case, to avoid confusion, all the 


Fic. 4.— Half-tone of oscillogram, made from poor copy carefully retouched. 
Under present conditions it is almost impossible to make satisfactory cuts of 
oscillograms without retouching the copy. 


annoyance can be saved by explicitly following the direc- 
tions regarding the making of curve sheets on blue-line, 
cross-section paper with the necessary codrdinates properly 
inked in. Drawings other than curves are usually sent in 























lettering should, if possible, read from the left toward the 


right-hand side of the copy. 
“Copy for cuts should not be folded, as creases inter- 


fere with the reproducing process. 

























































































































































































































































































Fig. 5.— Line cut made from cross-section paper ruled with light-brown lines. 
the fine cross-section lines are reproduced, 




















All 


giving a hazy impression. The same hazy 


effect is produced in line cuts made from copy with yellow, green or red cross-section 


lines 


either as pencil sketches, or in blue-print form. In both of 
these cases the wax-cut process must be resorted to in order 
to reproduce the drawings. If, instead of pencil sketches 
or blue-prints, authors would send the original tracings, 
properly lettered to conform with institute style and quali- 
fied to stand the necessary reducing, all these cuts could be 
made by the line-cut process at 5 cents per square inch, 


“All copy for reproduction should be clearly marked 
with the plate or figure number, its title, and the name of 
the author or the title of the paper to which it belongs. A 
great deal of annoyance arises from neglecting this precau- 
tion.” 

It is not generally known by authors that they can 
facilitate the making of cuts to illustrate their articles by 
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with the necessary cross-section lines inked in. This 


cut cost 60 cents. 
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Fig. 8.— Line cut made from poor copy and considerably 
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Fig. 9.— Line cut made from original tracing; tracing substituted for 
blue-print by request. 
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Fig. 10.—A good line cut from good covy, but lettering somewhat too large. 
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Fic. 11.—Wax cut made from a hastily prepared pencil sketch. This 
cut cost $2; a similar line cut from properly prepared copy should be had 
for 50 cents. 
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Fic. 12.— Wax cut made from good copy on cross-section paper ruled 
with light-brown lines. As all the fine cross-section lines would appear in 
the impression from a line cut, thus blurring it, the wax process was 
resorted to. The cut cost $3.20. The same kind of copy on blue-line cross- 
section paper, with the necessary coérdinates inked in, would cost only 80 
cents. 


some forethought along the lines indicated by Mr. Wardlaw. 
There should be a closer coérdination between the spe- 
cific process used in reproduction and the character of the 
“copy ” than is ordinarily found in processing establish- 
ments. 

The customer is entitled to the expert advice of engra- 
ving houses as to the methods most suitable for his copy. 
In time such a proceeding will educate the customer to his 
material advantage. 
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lic. 13.— Wax cut made from a blue-print. This cut cost $3.60. From the 
original copy or a good tracing it could have been made for 90 cents. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


HYPHENS.— The question of how to determine the use 
of hyphens is still open, as it probably always will be. We 
have had no response to our request for written opinions, 
which seems to indicate indifference on the subject. But 
we do not believe that printers and proofreaders care noth- 
ing about it, even if they do not care to write about it, so we 
will ask them again to say something, without feeling that 
they must formulate a complete system, or even go into the 
matter with any approach to elaborateness. It seems 
likely that a majority would say that they prefer to act 
according to established usage. There is no consensus, 
known to the editor, as to what usage is, and he would like 
to have anybody or everybody write, as much or as little as 
each one wishes, and tell what he thinks usage is, and what 
he thinks is the best way to ascertain usage. 


PLURAL POSSESSIVE.— Stenographer writes: “A ques- 
tion has arisen in our office, and also in the office of the 
printer who sets our ‘ ads.,’ as to the correct position of the 
apostrophe in our firm name, and I shall be pleased if you 
will kindly set us right. For instance, suppose two brothers 
are doing business under the firm name of A. & E. Smith, 
is it correct to speak of their store as ‘ Smith’s bookstore’ 
or ‘Smiths’ bookstore’? I think the latter is correct, as 
the firm is composed of two Smiths, hence the plural pos- 
sessive should be used. Were the name of the firm simply 
A. Smith, ‘Smith’s bookstore’ would be correct.” Answer.— 
Either form may be correct, though the plural form is the 
only one that recognizes the fact that there are two Smiths. 
The singular form might be defended on the ground that 
the owners have each the same name, and that there is no 
need to tell every time that there are two of them; but it 
would be absurd to say that the plural form is incorrect, 
since it is plain fact that there are two Smiths. “ Smiths’ 
bookstore” is the form that correctly states all the fact, 
and is certainly accurate beyond question. “ Smith’s book- 
store” is correct enough for general use, since the store is 
kept by persons with the one name Smith. But if the own- 
ers choose to use the form that tells that there are two of 
them, no one should offer any objection, especially as that 
form is better logically than the other. 

THE WorD MARKETABILITY.— The following question 
was asked in a letter to the New York Sun recently: “Is 
there such a word as marketability, and is the same a sim- 
ple or a compound word?” The answer was: “ There is. 
It is formed from the adjective marketable by the addition 
of bility.” Something profitable for proofreaders to remem- 
ber is suggested both by the question and by the answer. 
What prompted the question is the old-fashioned notion 
that a word not found in the dictionary is not a word at all. 
Many people still cling to this notion, but its fallaciousness 
is far more widely recognized now than it was a short time 
ago. Any proofreader who has the idea will do well to 
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forget it. No dictionary yet made has contained anywhere 
near all the words that were usable when it was made. 
Some elements are combinable at any time, without refer- 
ence to preceding use of the combination. Adjectives like 
marketable, without exception, may be made into nouns at 
will, by adding the suffix ness, giving marketableness, or by 
changing able to ability, giving marketability. The two 
noun forms are identical in meaning, and either one may be 
used unhesitatingly. Marketability was not in any diction- 
ary until the Century Dictionary was made. Webster’s and 
Worcester’s dictionaries do not contain it. The Century 
editors found it used in the North American Review, and 
possibly, or probably, elsewhere; so they gave a full defini- 
tion with it, and a shorter one of marketableness, probably 
because they had an impression that general usage in such 
cases favors the first rather than the second form. Another 
set of editors, working a little later, went so far in this 
preference as to say that the second form is obsolete, or 
gone out of use altogether. Such is the assertion of the 
Standard Dictionary, though it may be only a typo- 
graphical error, as in that work a form entered after 
another of the same meaning is marked obsolete by a 
dagger (+) after it, and as a variant spelling by a double 
dagger (+), and in this instance the dagger may be acci- 
dental. Dictionaries have typographical errors about as 
much as other books do. Why any one should ask whether 
such a word is simple or compound is “ something no fellah 
can find out,” as Lord Dundreary used to say. Why no 
note of it was taken in the answer is another such some- 
thing. It may be suggested that an answer to such a ques- 
tion would be made more satisfactory, with no loss of 
dignity, by saying that the word is derivative, and not com- 
pound (in the sense in which compound is commonly under- 
stood). Such an answer to such a question suggests a 
warning against accepting any statement without thought, 
although the answer in this case is not open to serious 
objection, being merely a little shorter than it might have 
been. Proofreaders should not object to words of the kind 
questioned simply because they are not in the dictionary. 
Words have to be in use before they are put into the 
dictionary. 


FOLLOWING Copy.— P. R., Springfield, Massachusetts, 
asks: “ Does an order to follow copy strictly mean that 
everything in the copy must be followed, whether it is right 
or not? You have said something about such an order 
meaning the intention, rather than the letter, of the copy. 
Please make this a little plainer. Is not the order usually 
intended for just what it says, or is the proofreader 
expected to make any corrections?” Answer.— Undoubt- 
edly an order to follow copy strictly, or literally, or how- 
ever the idea of exactness may be expressed, always means 
just what it says, and is to be so interpreted, but always 
with the exception of correction of accidental errors of 
such nature that what they stand for is absolutely unques- 
tionable, such as a plainly accidental misspelling. The 
purpose of the order is always to guard against having 
anything other than what the author or editor wants where 
two or more forms are equally usable, or where there might 
be a difference of opinion. If a word is spelled differently 
by different people, for instance, the order would make it 
an imperative duty of the proofreader to spell it as in the 
copy. But even in such a case the word might accidentally 
be spelled otherwise than the way plainly meant to be used, 
and then it would be the proofreader’s duty to use the spell- 
ing that he knows to be the intended one. Examples are 
better than the best telling in such cases, and examples 
from actual experience are the best ones. Difficulty arises 
far more commonly on works for which the copy is made 
by many hands than on copy that is all made by one per- 
son. The printers on the Century Dictionary and those on 
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the Standard Dictionary had the strictest possible orde:s 
to follow copy. On both of those works the spelling of tie 
words center, theater, traveled, marvelous, ete., was know 
by, or at least told to, all the editorial force to be as here 
given. On each work, however, were some writers who 
always wrote centre, theatre, travelled, marvellous, ete. 
Sometimes the typewriters copied these whichever way 
they were written, sometimes they remembered the chosen 
form and used it. Variation of this kind in copy is never 
intended to be preserved, notwithstanding the strict order. 
On such works there are many matters of form, such as 
the use of certain type, as italic or small caps, always 
intended to be the same in the same circumstances, and 
mostly these forms are as well known even by the com- 
positors, after a little experience, as they are to the editors, 
In these cases the most positive order to follow copy should 
afford no excuse even to typesetters for not doing their 
work right, even if some one in the editorial room has for- 
gotten the underscoring. Two actual happenings on such 
work are good examples of what should not be done. Copy 
in typewriting had miscroscopy, and this was carefully 
reproduced and appeared on the proof sent to the editors. 
Only one thing could possibly be wanted, and it was simply 
ridiculous for any worker not to make it correct. Another 
word was written neuclear, and this also was reproduced 
exactly, although it would never tell against any proof- 
reader if he corrected it to nuclear. Some of the copy on 
this work is reprint, but a certain change of form is always 
made, by omitting something in the new work that always 
appeared in the old. Where the editors accidentally failed 
to strike this out in copy the printers left it in, notwith- 
standing their positive knowledge of the fact that it was 
not wanted so. Another error that happened to escape 
editorial notice was Causasus instead of Caucasus, and 
this was left so, to be found by the editors for correction in 
the plates. Many things like those noted have no real sup- 
port in the order to follow copy, because they show beyond 
question that only one intention in each case is possible, and 
every one knows what that intention is. In any case where 
there is a possibility that what is in copy is right, or where 
any correction but the one is possible, the proofreader 
should not make a change, but he should certainly call 
attention to it so as to have it corrected if necessary. 





WORK FOR THE PROOFREADER. 


A couple of colored blacksmiths in an Alabama town 
concluded lately to dissolve their partnership, and made 
the fact known by nailing on the door of their shop a 
notice to that effect. The notice ran as follows: “The 
kopardnershipp heretofor resisting between me and Mose 
Jenkins is heerby resolved. All perrsons owing the firm 
will settel with me, and all perrsons that the firm owes to 
will settel with Mose.” — Printers’ Ink. 





A GOOD AD. 


There is a grocer on De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn, who has 
a novel window display; indeed, we may say he takes “ the 
bun ” so far as originality goes. In the window, which is 
provided with a sawdust floor and surrounded with red, 
white and blue bunting, is a flock of six hens and one 
rooster; while back of them is a sign which reads: 


HERE THEY ARE! 
Fresh Eggs! To Order! 
Who’ll Have the Next Lot? 
Per Dozen — Only 27 Cents! 
Laid On The Spot. 
— Show Card Writer. 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 


MopELs 6 and 7 Linotypes are now being delivered by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. These are wide- 
measure machines, handling lines up to thirty-six picas in 
length. Model 6 is a single-magazine machine and Model 
7, double magazine. 

ONE of the fastest Linotype operators in the country, 
if not the fastest, for steady work is Frederick A. Koelle, 
Jr., of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer. On May 5 last, 
working from the hook, his string measured 161,000 ems 
for eleven hours of work, or an average of 14,630 ems an 
hour. Mr. Koelle averages $50 weekly at 11 cents per thou- 
sand ems. His machine is a Model 1 (one-letter), No. 1730, 
which is fourteen years old.— Linotype Bulletin. 

LINOTYPE JUNIOR INSTRUCTION Boox.— One of the most 
complete books of instruction in the mechanism of type- 
setting machinery is that recently published by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company on the care and opera- 
tion of the Linotype Junior. There are forty-four full- 
page special illustrations of parts of the Junior machine 
and detailed instruction in its proper care and manipula- 
tion. The book contains one hundred pages, 74% by 9 
inches, and is being distributed to Linotype Junior users. 

TRIMMING KNives.—An Eastern operator writes: 
“When changing the trimming knives on a Linotype 
machine, Model 3, I have trouble sometimes after setting 
the left-hand and then the right-hand knife to the correct 
size. They may be all right for hours or days, but all of 
a sudden when the slug is being ejected, it will trim a great 
deal more and at the same time can not pass the knives on 
account of too much trim.” Answer.—If your knives are 
sharpened at the angles given in the “ Mechanism of the 
Linotype” you would have no trouble with them gouging 
into the slugs. It is probably due to their being dull or 


sharpened at the wrong angles. A copy of this book costs. 


$2. It should be in your possession by all means, as it gives 
full instructions: regarding all difficulties which may arise 
in handling the Linotype. 

Fast OPERATORS.— The Linotype Bulletin says: “The 
Gunthorp-Warren Printing Company, of Chicago, has fur- 
nished us with some interesting figures, showing the 
amount of type turned out on its Linotypes. The record 
for the day’s work of June 4, 1908, shows that one of the 
operators, David Fitzgerald, set 31,600 ems solid eleven- 
point matter in 4% hours. The balance of his time for the 
day was put in on six and eight point, time work. Dan 
Devaney set 62,300 ems of eleven-point solid matter in 
eight hours. Louis Reiterman set 58,600 ems of eleven- 
point solid matter in eight hours. Frank Deputy set 56,800 
ems of eleven-point solid matter in eight hours. On June 
5, Mr. Reiterman eclipsed his record of the day previous, 
setting 66,400 ems of eleven-point solid matter in eight 
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hours. All of the eleven-point solid matter referred to was 
set twenty-six ems wide. We might also add, incidentally, 
that for three months, straight work, eight operators in 
this plant had an individual average of 5,700 ems per hour 
of eleven point solid matter, twenty-six ems wide.” The 
Inland Printer Technical School takes pride in the record 
Mr. Reiterman is making, he being Graduate No. 503 of 
the Machine Composition Branch. 

DOUBLE-DECKER.—A California operator writes: “Is 
there any way of lessening the extra noise which a double- 
decker makes when the lower-assembler belt is running? 
The machine I am now running is a Model 4, one and a 
half years old. It is in fine condition, and works like a 
charm, giving practically no trouble, but I do not like the 
noise it makes. Having the assembler-belt a little loose 
helps some, but not near enough, and when the belt is too 
loose it ceases, of course, to be effective. Keeping the ball- 
bearings of the pulleys clean and well greased does not 
seem to help either. Why should not a double-decker run 
with practically as little noise as a single decker? It sets 
my nerves on edge. Then, too, is there a remedy for the 
disposition of matrices to transpose from the lower maga- 
zine? Am also bothered with spacebands and matrices 
transposing when setting from the lower magazine. 
Answer.— Judging from both symptoms given — noisy 
bearings and transpositions —we would say that matters 
could be remedied by lubricating the ball-bearings with a 
paste of vaseline and graphite. The graphite will retain 
the other lubrication in the bearings, even when they 
become heated. As much speed is ordinarily not expected 
from the lower magazine as from the upper. You may be 
fingering the keys too rapidly. 

KEYBOARD FINGERING.— “C. L.,” Cadillac, Michigan, 
writes: ‘“ Some time ago I purchased of you the manual 
on ‘Correct Keyboard Fingering’ for the Linotype. I 
find that it is a very good system as far as I’ve got. On the 
last page is the sentence ‘ The sleek brown fox jumped 
quickly over the lazy dog,’ and on page 15 is given a list of 
words. Would you kindly tell me if these words are to be 
practiced by a certain way of fingering the keys or if they 
should be practiced as the operator thinks best.” Answer. 
—JIn reference to the fingering of the sentence, “A sleek 
brown fox,” etc., there should be no set rule as to which 
finger should strike a certain key under all circumstances. 
(See page 8, “ Correct Keyboard Fingering.”) You might 
apply the rule of alternating the fingers of both hands 
where possible. The first word, in that case, would be 
fingered thus: Cap “ T,” little finger of right hand; “he” 
as shown on peg 9; “s” forefinger left hand; “1” thumb 
of right hand; “ee” second finger left hand, “k” with 
third finger of right hand (this finger usually strikes “ g,” 
“k,” “m,” etc). This method of alternating the fingers 
(where possible) is illustrated by the diagrams in the book 
and constitutes the principal feature of this method of 
operating so successfully used in the Linotype Department 
of the Inland Printer Technical School. 

HUNTING FOR TROUBLE.— There are some Linotype 
operators who do not know when they are well off, and if 
they are having no trouble with the machine are not satis- 
fied until they can take it apart to find out why it runs so 
well. Here isan example: “I have been operating a Lino- 
type in the office for the past two years, and helped to erect 
it when it was installed. There are some things on which 
I would like instruction. Once or twice a day the dis- 
tributor will stop and when I go back to start it I find sev- 
eral matrices piled up in the magazine entrance. What 
causes this? I have never had any trouble with matrices 
not dropping when the key was touched, but one day a 
tourist operator told me that if the matrices were taken 
out and polished all over with graphite they would never 
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I did this, and although it is a tedious job, it was 
worth while, as they work fine now. I notice that the metal 
accumulates a dross on its surface. How can this be pre- 
vented? I have worn out more than a half dozen assembler 
stars since I have been on this machine, but can not find 
out what wears them out. Or is it because they are made 
out of such soft material? I was figuring on having one 
made out of steel, as that should last longer. The thing 
that bothers me most, however, is that I do not always get 
solid slugs. Sometimes they are light and porous, and if 
the pot gets low this is worse. I have to keep putting metal 
into it every few minutes or the slugs will come light. I 
intend to take out the pot and clean it and would like you 
to give directions for doing so.””’ Answer.—tThese troubles 
being purely mental ones we can offer no remedy, except 
the advice to “ forget it.” Most operators would consider 
themselves fortunate in like circumstances. Later on you 
will find that some parts of the machine are worn more or 
less, and new ones will be needed. Replace them with like 
material; star wheels are made of fiber for a good reason 
— it saves the matrices. The only way to keep the metal- 
pot full is to put metal in it, and it will not need replenish- 
ing so often if you do not set so much type. 


miss. 


MouTHPIECE LEAKS.— “ Democrat,’”’ Winamac, Indiana, 
writes: ‘ Will you please give us some information con- 
cerning the only trouble which your ‘ Mechanism of the 
Linotype’ has not helped us through. We are having ter- 
rible leaks of metal around the mouthpiece, between the 
mouthpiece and the crucible. It has never been right since 
a new crucible was put in, and is growing worse. We have 
removed the mouthpiece several times, repacking it with 
graphite and oil, red lead and oil, putty, asbestos, and about 
everything we could think of. To-day metal is squirting 
out badly at the end of the mouthpiece. The funny part of 
it is that it never leaks twice at the same place. Sometimes 
it comes out above the mouthpiece almost its full length.” 
Answer.— It occurs to us that perhaps the trouble may be 
due to an imperfect contact between the mold and the pot, 
as this difficulty is sometimes mistaken for the one you 
mention. You might apply the prussian-blue test given in 
the “ Mechanism of the Linotype” to determine whether 
this is the case or not. If you are positive that it is the 
mouthpiece that is leaking, we can only say that we have 
had the best results in preventing leaks by removing the 
mouthpiece when it is hot, allowing it to cool, and then 
applying a paste made of a mixture of litharge and 
glycerin. Litharge can be purchased in any drug store, 
and 5 cents’ worth would give you all you need. Replace 
the mouthpiece while cold and let it stand over night. We 
have remedied leaks which no other method would stop, and 
they have not given any further trouble in eight months. 
Cf course, you will see to it that the mouthpiece is per- 
fectly true while you have it out. If you have not a 
lapping-block to test the mouthpiece on, use the bed of the 
press. Spread a thin cover of red lead with your finger 
over an area of a square foot on the bed of the press, rub- 
bing it almost all off with the hand. Smooth the mouth- 
piece with a file to remove any possible projections, and 
then rub the mouthpiece over the testing surface, and note 
by the transfer of the red lead to the mouthpiece whether 
it is true. If it is not true, it will not do otherwise than 
leak when it is in the crucible. The mouthpiece can be 
ground true, or perhaps filed, if you have not the neces- 
sary appliance. Most any machine shop should be able to 
true it up for you. 


LINOTYPE PATENTS.— “ E. J.,”” Los Angeles, California, 
writes: “In THE INLAND PRINTER, just received, I notice 
patents issued for no less than four Linotype machines, 
spacebands, matrix, keyboard, etc. Being a printer and 
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Linotype operator by trade, especially interested in :;j| 
kinds of machine composition and in its development :ind 
improvement, I have always looked over the list of patents 
issued with interest and my imagination has tried hard io 
figure out what all these patents mean. What I wani to 
ask is this: Is there anything published anywhere dese ib- 
ing these patents, or is this all secret matter? I should like 
to know what is coming in the shape of new composing 
machinery, and I hate to wait until it is placed upon the 
market, providing there is any other way of finding out. 
(2) Another question: Why are Linotype slugs thicker 
than true founder’s point system calls for? Is there any 
good reason for a difference? It would often be conve- 
nient if they were on the true point system. (3) Suppose 
I wish to set a telegraphic code, thus: ‘ Bdlux — When 
will you go?’ All this is to go on one slug, every code 
word, of course, changing; the distance from beginning of 
the code word to the beginning of the definition of the code 
word to be exactly the same each time. How will a person 
do this and make the double alignment perfect? Does the 
Linotype company make any of its matrices on the point or 
unit system set-wise, thereby making this feat easy or pos- 
sible? Such a thing would be a big help in scores of places 
in a job-office every day. Speed the day when, in setting a 
line, we will know how many points have been set and how 
many remain to fill out the line; when, by a mere change 
of a lever or a turn of a screw, we can change body 
and length of slug without getting out of our chairs.” 
Answer.— The list of patents issued given at the close of 
this department each month is compiled from the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office, Washington, D. C. This is a 
weekly volume, and lists from six to seven hundred patents 
issued each week. The subscription price is $5 per year. 
To the general reader, however, the information contained 
in the Gazette would not be illuminating, as only a frac- 
tion of each patent issued is published therein. Complete 
printed copies of any patent, containing the drawings, 
specifications and claims of any patent, can be ordered. 
Certain forms are necessary and certain rules must be 
complied with. If copies of any of the patents listed herein 
at any time are desired by readers, they can be ordered 
through this department. Give patent number and date of 
issuance, with name of patentee and enclose 10 cents for 
each copy desired. (2) The standard for type has been 
fixed at .01384 of an inch per point measurement. The 
Linotype company adopted .014 of an inch as their stand- 
ard in order to make the calculations simpler for operators. 
This dimension is controlled wholly by the side trimming 
knives in Linotype machines, and if type-standard slugs 
are wanted, the right-hand knife can be set to trim the ribs 
until this measurement is reached. (3) Many of the 
matrices now made by the Linotype company are on the 
point-set system, and made in multiples of one-quarter and 
one-half point. The company has prepared a table giving 
the sets of the various letters, and a copy of this can be 
obtained by writing for it. It will be found of great assist- 
ance in cases such as our correspondent mentions. Another 
improvement has been made in matrix alignment, which 
previously was furnished on two different standards, “ old 
style” and “modern.” This is now reduced to one align- 
ment, called “old style.’ As to Linotype improvements, 
many of the conveniences mentioned have been patented 
and are now owned by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. Perhaps they will be embodied in future machines. 





A HANDSOME portfolio of designs for menus and pro- 
grams has just been issued by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. It is entitled “ Menus and Programs No. 2” and can 
be obtained for 50 cents. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


AD.-SETTING ConTEST No. 25.—As announced last month, 
the copy for our twenty-fifth ad.-setting contest is for a 
ten-inch single column ad. and is of such a character as to 
cause some real hard brainwork in order to get it into 
presentable shape. It is reproduced herewith just as it 
appeared in an Ohio paper. The result here attained is, 
of course, very crude, but compositors will readily recog- 
nize the ad. as one of those difficult to display neatly and 
attractively. There are a number of lines of almost equal 
importance, no particular line with a distinct meaning 
(when standing alone) to bring out prominently, very 
little body matter, and there is no price mentioned in con- 
nection with the principal article advertised. Added to 
these difficulties is the shape of the ad., as it is to be set 
in the contest — long and narrow. The result of this con- 
test is sure to contain a multitude of very helpful sugges- 
tions and every compositor interested in good ad. display 
should contribute the result of his effort by entering the 
contest and receiving in return a package of all the ads. 
submitted, which will contain between one hundred and two 
hundred different ways of setting this copy. The same 
rules which have governed previous contests will apply to 


1. Set 13-ems pica wide by ten inches. 
2. Each contestant may enter two specimens. 


3. Compositor is at liberty to change the arrangement, but must 
neither add nor omit’ any portion or words. Quotation marks on “ Square- 
deal” must be used. 


4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to type, 
border, rule and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by typefoundries 
in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 

5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed to “0. F. Byx- 
bee, 130 Sherman street, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 34% by 12 inches exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name of compositor on one slip only, which 
should be enclosed in the package. 

8. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. Canadian dimes 
may be used, but not Canadian stamps. If two designs are entered, no extra 
stamps will be required. 

9. Each contestant will be given an opportunity to select the best 
three ads. A penalty of three points will be inflicted on leading contestants 
where a selection is not made. 

10. All specimens must reach me on or before October 15, 1908. 


The sheet with the compositor’s name and address, and 
the stamps or coin should be enclosed in one package and 
not sent in a letter; in fact, it is better not to write a 
letter at all. The usual plan of designating the best ads. 
will be followed. A complete set of all the ads. submitted 
will be mailed to each competitor within a few days after 
the close of the contest, and the compositors themselves 
will act as judges, each being requested to select what in 
his judgment are the best three ads., and those receiving 
6-8 
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the largest number of points will be reproduced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, together with the photographs and brief 
biographical sketches of the compositors who set them. 
Three points will be accorded each ad. selected for first 
place, two points for each second choice, and one point for 
each third. Contestants should read the rules very care- 
fully and see that each provision is fully complied with, 
as failure to meet the conditions may debar their work. 
Special care should be taken to have the size of the paper 
correct, as one ad. on paper too long or too wide would 
make every set inconvenient to handle, and such an ad. 
will be thrown out. Particular note should also be made 
of the date of closing, as ads. received too late can not be 
accepted. Where a compositor enters two ads., each ad. 
should be wrapped separately and the two enclosed in one 
package. THE INLAND PRINTER is able to reproduce only 
a limited number of ads. submitted, so that those who do 
not participate are missing much of the benefit to be 
derived from a study of the various styles of display. 
There will be two hundred sets of ads. and should the num- 
ber of contestants be unusually large, the sets will be given 
to the first two hundred who enter, so that the advisability 
of submitting specimens early is apparent. In addition 
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to the compositors themselves acting as judges, several 
men of recognized ability will be asked to select what, in 
their opinions, are the best specimens and to write ¢:m- 
ments on the ads. This should add much interest to the 
result and will be of great benefit to the compositors, giving 
them additional hints and sound advice. 


AFTERMATH OF CoNTEST No. 24.— H. A. Danford, one 
of the contestants in the last contest, writes as follows: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee: Sr. Louis, Missouri, August 13, 1908. 
DeaR Sir,—I enclose proof of two advertisements. These proofs were 
submitted in your recent ad.-setting contest. Although they are the work 
of one who has had thirty years’ experience in newspaper advertisement 
composition, and receives over the scale, they seem to have possessed no 
merit in the judgment of the contestants. They received one vote each. 


Now, I make the claim that the composition and arrangement of these ads. 
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are entitled to at least “‘ honorable mention,” and I can give reasons for my 
claim: 

1. They are set “ with a view to their appearance in the columns of a 
newspaper ’’ — not on a wall or a billboard. 

2. The salient points of the ads. are featured, so that they can be taken 
in at a glance of the eye. 

8. The main lines are in proportion to the size of the ad. and to their 
relative importance. 

4. Space is not used up in a disproportionate and glaring headline at 
the expense of other important features of the ads. 

5. They are unique and original in their arrangement. They are in a 
They possess the merit, at least, of originality. 

Yours fraternally, H. A. DANFoRD, 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mr. Danford’s ads. are reproduced herewith. They are 
good ads., and there were also many other good ads. in 
the contest which received but little more attention, be- 
cause the contestants thought those they selected were 
just a little bit better. An an instance, in the ad. of “ The 
New Store,” the fact that new goods for early spring wear 
had just been received was the most important thing to 
display, and the ads. which did this were given the pref- 
erence. As to the other, Mr. Danford has brought out the 
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proper line and the arrangement is unique, but the others 
were just a little more so and were given the preference. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Danford will give us the benefit 
of his experience in the next contest, as I believe he can 
give some of the younger fellows some valuable pointers 
and I should be pleased to see him land at the top. 


“ SUPPORTING” A LocAL PAPER.— Advance announce- 
ments of the “ death ” of the Lumberport (W. Va.) Inde- 
pendent were published in that paper each issue for sev- 
eral weeks previous to the date set for the demise, and 
some of these notices made interesting reading. Editor 
George A.-Dean, in one of these articles, says: ‘‘ We shall 
make no attempt to post the final issue—no doubt it 
would be refused admission to the mails if we did as it 
will be a ‘red-hot’ one. Local copies will be delivered 
house to house.” He gives three reasons for suspending 
publication, and the first of these, and the one which he 
evidently considers most important, is “lack of sufficient 
support,” and then proceeds to express the following opin- 
ion of Lumberport: 

Ye editor has wasted five months of one of the best years of his life 
here in Lumberport; disregarded his health by working day and night; 
neglected his family and friends and made social and political enemies, all 
for naught, making sacrifices that no man should be expected to make, in 
his efforts to improve the business, social and religious conditions of the 
town and give its citizens a real newspaper. We have our faults and fail- 
ings, of course, as every one has, but an editor is human after all and he 
must make a living. If he can not do so in one place he will try others. 
We expected to be “up against it’ here, at least for six months, owing 
to previous conditions, but expected also to receive sufficient local patronage 
to enable us to exist until times got better. We are now convinced that 
Slumberport does not want a paper any more than it wants a mayor — and 
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it now looks like it will soon be without both. Ye editor would have | 
better off had he worked a truck patch the past five months — we’d }ive 
something to show for it now, and good health in the bargain. 

Lumberport this year and next offers no special attractions for w je. 
awake, up-to-date young men. We can see no immediate future for it, 
Years ago Lumberport town was on the map as a village; to-day it is -{il] 
on the map — not only STILL, but exceedingly quiet! Months have passed 
since its mayor resigned and no one has been found who will accept the 
chair, tho several citizens have been selected. 

Ten years from now perhaps Lumberport will be something — ij 4 
cyclone comes along soon and removes a large delegation of mossbacks who 
are hindering and blocking the progress and development of the town. 
Mr. Dean made two mistakes. First, he located in a town 
too small for a newspaper; and, second, he expected the 
people to “support” his enterprise. A newspaper does 
not deserve any more support than any other line of busi- 
ness, and editors and publishers should rise above such a 
position. A barber would have just as much right to “ get 
mad” because the people didn’t get shaved, or an under- 
taker because they didn’t die. Merchants in a small town 
have to look after their own bank accounts and have 
troubles enough of their own without “supporting” the 
publisher. True, the publisher may help support the gro- 
cer by trading with him, but the grocer has something to 
sell which the publisher wants. Wouldn’t it be ridiculous 
for the grocer to get mad because you didn’t buy eggs, 
for instance, when you didn’t like eggs, never had eaten 
them and had no use for them? He should convince you 
of the excellent, nutritious qualities of eggs and tell you 
how to cook them so as to make them palatable. At last 
you try them, are convinced that the grocer was right, and 
eggs become a steady diet with you. Advertising to the 
grocer is a great deal like eggs to you. He never has adver- 
tised and doesn’t believe in advertising. He is probably 
trading with you — has his business stationery printed at 
your office (even handbills advertising special sales) and 
he subscribes for your paper——and then you get mad 
because he doesn’t advertise. It is up to you to convince 
him that advertising will do him good, and to tell him how 
it should be written (cooked). If you can’t convince him 
it is your fault —not his. Spend your time in studying 
how to convince him, instead of howling about a lack of 
support, and you will win the support, and every winning 
means a determination to win again, and a series of win- 
nings means success, and not “suspension for lack of 
support.” 


RECORD OF POSITION ADS.— R. E. Kenny, of Canton, 
Illinois, asks the following question: ‘ Will you kindly 
inform me where I can secure a copy of a good form to be 
used in the composing-room of the ordinary country news- 
paper, and which, if properly kept up by the foreman, 
will be a complete guide for placing advertisements, as 
to position, space used, times inserted, etc.—in fact, a 
complete schedule so that there would be no excuse for not 
following instructions.” Answer.—I do not know of a 
printed form which could be obtained for the purpose you 
desire. Every foreman has his own plan for looking after 
the details of advertising contracts. In some of the offices 
the details are all taken care of in the business office and 
the foreman given instructions each day. In other offices 
as soon as an advertising contract is secured which in- 
cludes the publication of advertisements of various sizes 
or unusual dates, the whole matter is turned over to the 
foreman and he sees that the conditions are carried out. 
I believe the latter custom is preferable. The foreman 
should keep a list of all the ads. which do not run in reg- 
ular rotation and this list should give the dates of inser- 
tion and number of the particular ad. which is to appear, 
and the position. Of course he will memorize this list 
very quickly, but it should be checked over every day after 
making up his forms. As a supplement to this he should 
have a galley or galleys set apart for each day in the week 
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and these galleys should be marked, “ Monday,” ‘“Tues- 
day,” etc. After Monday’s paper is printed he will take 
out of the forms the ads. which are not to appear in Tues- 
day’s edition. If an ad. runs every other day, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, he will place that ad. on Wednes- 
day’s galley; if it runs twice a week, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, he will place it on Thursday’s galley; if it 
runs only once a week, on Monday, he will return it to 
Monday’s galley. There is really nothing very compli- 
cated about looking after ads. of this character and those 
which require special position if the foreman has a record 
and will check it over carefully each day when closing his 
forms. 


THE Gary (Ind.) Tribune was one year old recently 
but very modestly refrained from extended mention of 
the anniversary of its birth, simply reprinting a pleasing 
little poem, written for the Tribune by S. E. Kiser for its 
initial number, which serves to emphasize the good inten- 
tions of its publisher. The very appropriate title of this 
poem is, “We have come, and we have come to stay.” 


The world can easily spare the man 
Who pauses a moment here or there 
To make a promise or form a plan 
Or to pluck some flower that may be fair; 
But the world has use for the man that gives 
His best for the joys that he wins away — 
The world with a welcoming cheer receives 
The determined man who has come to stay. 


There are few rewards for the pioneer 
Whose thoughts are only of sudden gains, 
Who camps for a day on the far frontier, 
Then journeys backward across the plains; 
But wood and valley and plain and slope 
Yield their best to him who has blazed his way 
To the scene on which he has set his hope, 
Who, having arrived, is there to stay. 


COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET TO CORRESPONDENTS.— J. A. 
Livingston, editor and publisher of the Russellville (Ark.) 
Courier-Democrat, tendered a complimentary banquet to 
his news correspondents in July, which was an unqualified 
success. There were forty-five present, and each was pre- 
sented with a badge and a neat souvenir menu card. Mr. 
Livingston’s letter, describing the meeting, contains some 
interesting hints to other publishers: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 

DeaR Sir,— Under separate wrapper we are sending you a couple of 
copies of the Courier-Democrat containing mention of our neighborhood 
news correspondents’ meeting. I claim to have the best bunch of news- 
gatherers of any country paper in the country, either from the point of 
efficiency or good looks. This was our first meeting and less than half our 
correspondents were present, but we had a jolly good time and will make 
it an annual event hereafter. We can note a great improvement already in 
the service rendered by the correspondents, not altogether as a result of any- 
thing they learned on that day, but it put enthusiasm into them and they 
all went home determined to get all the news there was to be secured and 
speak a good word for the Courier-Democrat whenever possible. 

We pay our correspondents nothing, but furnish them stationery and 
postage. This week we published 43 news letters, containing a total of 432 
news items. Has anything come to your desk that will beat it? 

We also enclose program of our meeting, to which you are most cor- 
dially invited in 1909. Very respectfully yours, J. A. Livinaston. 





Quite a number of publishers in recent years have been 
giving annual picnics to their correspondents, and in every 
instance they have been most successful, but Mr. Living- 
ston’s plan of a banquet is much better, as it affords an 
opportunity for addresses, short talks and discussions which 
serve to increase the interest in the paper. Among the 
subjects discussed at the Courier-Democrat meeting were 
“What to write and how to write it,” “Should we sign 
our communications?” “ Should we publish neighborhood 
jokes?” “ Benefits of a correspondent to the community 
from which he writes,” and “ How can we improve the 
service we render our communities through our corre- 
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spondence?” At the close of the meeting a permanent 
organization was formed, to be known as the “C-D C” 
(Courier-Democrat Correspondents) and officers were elec- 
ted. Editor Livingston very thoughtfully set the date for 
the meeting on press day, so that the correspondents had 
an opportunity of seeing the Courier-Democrat printed, 
which proved of great interest to them and brought them 
in closer touch with the paper. 


Rate Carps.— The demand for rate cards by news- 
paper publishers is continually increasing, indicating a 
widely awakening interest in the advisability of equitable 
rates, and in rates which will bring a profit to the pub- 
lisher. To meet this demand THE INLAND PRINTER has 
arranged for the publication of a series of articles on the 
preparation of rate cards, including a large number of 
examples of cards for dailies, semi-weeklies and weeklies 
of various circulations. In these articles instructions will 
be given on how to compile a card so that it will be accu- 
rately and equitably graded, and whereby the publisher 
will be able to adjust his rates to suit local conditions if 
they are found to be too low or too high at any specific 
point. Advertising contract blanks will be reproduced, giv- 
ing the best forms of contracts for use on daily and weekly 
papers. To this information will be added instructions 
and advice on how to increase advertising rates, solving 
an important and vital problem, which will be welcomed 
by the host of publishers who recognize the necessity of 
higher rates, but do not know how to go about securing 
them. Not only one but many practical plans will be fully 
described. The first of this series of articles will be pub- 
lished in this department in the October number. In the 
meantime all requests for rate cards will be answered by 
mail as rapidly as possible. 






















































THB BORROWED BOAT. 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Il. 

CANADIAN Press ASSOCIATION.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States.— President, 
Henry Branson Varner, Dispatch, Lexington, N. C.; First Vice-President, 
Will H. Hayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Tex.; Second Vice-President, A. Nevin 
Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, 
R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Corresponding Secretary, William 
F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, J. W. Cockrum, 
Journal, Oakland City, Ind.; Treasurer, William A. Steel, Nome Daily News, 
Seattle, Wash. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE Press AssocraTions.— President, J. Newton Nind, 
Furniture Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Henry G. Lord, Teztile 
World Record, Boston, Mass.; Secretary and Treasurer, Emerson P. Harris, 
Selling Magazine, New York city; Executive Committee, David Williams, 
David Williams Company, New York; W. H. Taylor, Taylor Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; C. K. Reifsnider, Midland Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. S. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill. ; Secretary, John MacIntyre, Union Square, 
New York city. a 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, Henry W. Cherouny; Recording Secretary, William 
H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, D. W. 
Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Treasurer, John C. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton-Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705, Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, William L. Murphy, Butte, Mont.; Second Vice- 
President, John G. Warrington, St. Louis, Mo.; Third Vice-President, Peter 
J. Breen, New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, 
Rooms 702-705, Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Henry S. Keffer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Annie McKee, Philadelphia, Pa.; Third Vice-President, Julius C. Otto, 
Detroit, Mich.; General Secretary, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau street, 
New York; Treasurer, J. A. B. Espey, 919 Westminster street, Washington, 
D. C.; Statistician, George E. Maas, 3543 North Fremont avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Louis 
A. Schwartz, 52 West Rockland street, Station G, Philadelphia, Pa.; Second 
Vice-President, Andrew J. Gallagher, 416 Oak street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Third Vice-President, Edward J. Shumaker, 49 Maple avenue, 31st Ward, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Gudbrandsen, 2830 14th avenue, 
South Minneapolis, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNion.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, D. 
C.; George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAVERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording Secre- 
tary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, Al 
Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 7 

Suow Frinters’ Assocration.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NATIONAL PAPER TRADE AssocraTIon.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
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Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; ‘Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ AssocIaATION OF New ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 


liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 
FRANKLIN CLUR oF Wisconstn.— President, George H. Owen;  Vice- 


President, M. C. Rotier; ‘Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; Secretary, Charles 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. - 


WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ AssocrAtion.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 

ADOLPH VORDALE.—Any person knowing the residence 
of Adolph Vordale, who at one time published a paper in 
Redfield, South Dakota, will confer a favor by communi- 
cating with the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER or with 
M. R. Vordale, care of Stoughton Hub, Stoughton, Michi- 
gan. 

HoPEFUL FEELING IN THE TRADE.— There is a gen- 
erally hopeful feeling in the supply trade that a decided 
improvement in business conditions is close at hand, and 
the large number of inquiries would indicate that printers 
throughout the country are feeling the wave of better times 
coming their way. 


J. L. Morrison WirE STITCHER IN LONDON.— A. G. 
McKay, of the J. L. Morrison Company, who is at present 
in attendance at the Franco-British Exposition in London, 
England, where the company has an exhibition of wire 
stitchers, is the recipient of warm encomiums on the merit 
of the display made by his firm. 


NATIONAL PRINTING AND ENGRAVING COMPANY.— Earle 
H. Macoy, president of the National Printing and Engra- 
ving Company, 143 Dearborn street, Chicago, has pur- 
chased a half interest in the Great Western Printing 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, with a view of ultimate 
consolidation of the two concerns. Both concerns are 
exclusive theatrical poster printers. Mr. Walter Donaldson 
will continue in charge of the St. Louis plant as president 
and general manager. 


THE JAMES A. BELL CoMPANY.— James A. Bell, an 
employee of the Henry O. Shepard Company of Chicago, 
and recently of Elkhart, Indiana, has formed the James A. 
Bell Company, of Elkhart, and taken over the printing, 
bookbinding and stationery business of the Mennonite Pub- 
lishing Company. The incorporators of the new company 
are Mr. Bell, William J. Fleming and William F. Moomaw, 
of Chicago, and the capital stock is $30,000. , 


E. P. CockRELL Now A. G. P. A., MONON ROUTE.— 
Announcement is made under date of August 20 of the 
appointment of E. P. Cockrell to the position of assistant 
general passenger agent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Company (Monon Route). Mr. Cock- 
rell is well known in the printing trade, and his advance 
gratifies his many friends among the disciples of Franklin. 


“ ABSORBING ”’ PROGRAM OF THE CHICAGO BEN FRANK- 
LIN CLuUB.— F. I. Ellick, secretary of the Chicago Ben 
Franklin Club, 1327 Monadnock Block, is making his influ- 
ence felt in the promotion work of the club. One of the 
methods that will be adopted to bring in hesitating and 
tepid employing printers will be the “ absorbing ” process, 
that is, a waiting committee — it won’t wait long for it 
travels in automobiles — will wait on these necessary ele- 
ments to the organization in such numbers that when they 
flock into the office, the “absorbing ” of the member will 
be as natural as breathing. The educational work of the 
club is notable for its helpfulness and the spirit of genuine 
desire to aid which dominates the administration. One 
printer who was floundering in a sea of disaster was given 
an order for some printing for the club as an earnest of 
good feeling, and as a little “ boost.” The club did expect 
that the bill would be a little salty — it was a fine chance, 




















with a touch of humor in it — but the printorial depressor 
billed it so near cost that the ridiculous obtuseness of the 
thing was painful. The club has recently issued a wall 
ecard printed in red and black ink, advertising customs of 
the trade as follows (copies may be had on application; 
postage should be included if cards are to be sent by mail). 


CUSTOMS OF THE PRINTING TRADE. 


Prices: We base our charges on the cost of production. We maintain 
an accurate system of time-keeping and costs, which enables us to make 
proper charge. Estimates will be submitted on request, but a reasonable 
time must be allowed to do this work correctly. 

Quotations: All quotations should be in writing and are subject to revi- 
sion at any later date. Agreements made and orders accepted are contingent 
upon strikes, fires, accidents or causes beyond our control. 

Experimental Orders: All work produced in an experimental way at 
customer’s request will be considered an order, and all composition, sketches, 
drawings, plates, presswork and materials will be charged for. 

Press Proofs: An extra charge will be made for press proofs unless the 
customer can be present when the form is made ready on the press, so that 
no press time will be lost. Presses standing idle awaiting O. K. from cus- 
tomer will be charged for at regular production hour rates. 

Proofs: When proofs are submitted, please examine, make corrections if 
any, mark “O. K.” or “0O. K. ” and return with copy. 
We will not be responsible for any errors after proof is returned O. K’d. 

Copy: Typewritten and other carefully prepared copy saves labor costs 
in typesetting and avoids alterations. 

Alterations: An additional charge will be made for ‘alterations in proofs 
submitted, by which they are made to differ from copy or original instruc- 
tions. ; 

Standing Type: 
for all standing type. 

Postal Cards and Stamped Envelopes: This being a cash expenditure, 
customers are expected to furnish these with their order. If they are not 
furnished an extra charge of 10 per cent will be made on the amount re- 
quired to purchase them. 

Time for Delivery: A fair allowance of time for doing the work insures 
better quality and allows the printer to conduct his shop with greater econ- 
omy, to the advantage of the customer. 

Quantity Delivered: We endeavor to deliver the given quantity ordered, 
but owing to the difficulty of producing exact quantities, a margin of 10 
per cent must be allowed for over or short count, the same to be charged for 
or deducted at the pro rata rate for excess copies. 

Terms: Strangers must leave a deposit when ordering work. Credit is 
extended only to established concerns or persons well recommended. All 
bills are payable before the 10th of month following the billing. No dis- 
Interest is charged on past due accounts. 
ade within five days of receipt of goods. 


with corrections, 


A charge of le per square inch per month will be made 


counts allowed. 

Claims: All claims must be m 
CHICAGO BRANCH OF F. WESEL MANUFACTURING Co.— 
The Chicago branch of the IF. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which recently moved to 329 Dearborn street, is 
another instance of how location holds certain industries. 
Many have tried to break away from the thrall of the Chi- 
cago “loop,” but Dearborn street has a grip that may not 
be loosened. Mr. B. O. Henning, manager of the Chicago 
branch, waxes eloquent and emphatic on the boundaries 
set by tradition and custom. Perhaps a fine showroom 
building north of the river might attract the supply men’s 
colony at some future time. 


VALUE OF YOUNG BLooD.— During the four years that 
Thomas W. Suddart has been connected with the house of 
A. F. Wanner & Company, 342 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
he has steadily manifested the vitalizing influence on a 
staid, established business, of a transfusion of new blood. 
One of the latest plans of Mr. Suddart is to have a prac- 
tical demonstration each week on the salesroom floor, of 
some special kind of machine or apparatus for printers’ 
use. The last week in August was occupied in exploiting 
the Miller Saw Trimmer, invitations being sent to the trade 
announcing the exhibit. -Mr. Suddart “arrives” by prac- 
tical and direct methods. 


THREE SUPERINTENDENTS.— There are few people in 
this country who are not familiar from childhood with 
“Ayer’s Almanac,” and the other publications issued by 
J. C. Ayer & Co., the pharmacists, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. The accompanying engraving shows three of the 
men who have been identified with the printing department 
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of the company since its organization. The printing- 
plant was established in 1852, and since that time only 
three men have held the position of superintendent in it. 
They are Clark M. Langley (1852 to 1869); Julius C. 
Johnson (1869 to 1897); and John J. Brine, the pres- 
ent incumbent, who has held the position since 1897. 
Mr. Langley is one of the oldest printers in New England, 
having celebrated his eighty-first birthday in April last. 
After leaving the Ayer corporation he went to Nashua, 
New Hampshire, where he was associated with the late 









































JULIUS C. JOHNSON. CLARK M. LANGLEY. JOHN J. BRINE. 
Congressman Moore in the office of the Nashua Telegraph. 
Later he had charge of the job-printing department of the 
Lowell Courier. Mr. Johnson is seventy-one years old, and 
is a native of Somers, Connecticut. He is said to have 
chosen the printing business for an occupation after read- 
ing the life of Benjamin Franklin. After becoming a jour- 
neyman, he was traveling salesman for large firms 
dealing in printers’ supplies, and in 1869 went to Lowell 
as foreman of the Ayer printing-plant. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Brine. Mr. Brine has the distinction of having 
arranged the design of the forty-six stars in the field of 
the United States flag. He submitted to the flag editor of 
the Boston Post, June 27, 1906, the exact design that was 
adopted by the United States Government. The Post at 
that time called in advance for the design for the stars 
which would be made necessary by the acquisition of 
Oklahoma, and Mr. Brine’s idea seems to have made a good 
enough impression on the Washington authorities to 
induce them to follow it. 





ANOTHER RICH STRIKE. 


Fake Oil Capitalist (smilingly)— How’s your latest 
gold mine panning out? 

Fake Mine Promoter — Beyond expectations. Why, old 
man, it’s assaying over a thousand suckers to the ton of 
literature! — Puck. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. vernacular languages. It amounts annually to $400,000. 
A building 72 by 200 feet, of two stories, has been erected 
ee ee ae nem for the composing and press rooms, while one of 50 by 150 
BLOW aan: feet, of one story, is being erected for the paper stores. The 
THE Newulkishore Press, in Northern India, which plant is under the superintendence of Mr. Lal Chand, who 
finds the lithographic process of printing more economical visited America at the time of the St. Louis Exposition, 
than any other, has a standing order with a Calcutta sup- and who says he was prompted to make his trip to the 
ply house for eight hundred to one thousand litho stones States by reading the advertisements in THE INLAND 
per month. It is said the firm already has sufficient stones PRINTER. Mr. Chand is a son of the proprietor, and while 
to erect a large building. in America made a study of American printing machinery 
and methods. As a result, he purchased a number of 
American printing machines and a quantity of American 
type and wood goods. Jubal Singh & Sons have, in addition 
to their Calcutta plant, a large office at Lahore, in the Pun- 
jaub, engaged in Government work. 














THE Statesman, Calcutta, has installed two Goss 
rotary perfecting presses. These are the first rotary 
presses in use in India. Within the past year, however, 
the Times of India, Bombay, and the Pioneer, Allahabad, 
have placed orders for rotaries. Mr. George Siple, of 
Chicago, has been in Calcutta for over a year installing A QUESTION OF RELIGION.— The superintendent of a 
and breaking in a crew for the Statesman. Government printing-office in India must possess great 
diplomacy to avoid strikes and trouble among his workmen, 
who are composed of Hindus, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians. Christmas eve last I was chatting with the super- 
intendent of a Government press in Calcutta. A messen- 
ger came in and presented a petition signed by twenty or 
; more proofreaders, asking that they be allowed to quit 
[ : work at 2:30, “as the day was one of their holidays and 
they desired to make some necessary purchases for their 
families for Christmas-tide.” The petition was refused by 
the superintendent and the proofreaders were summoned to 
his room. Addressing them he said, “ This morning I 
refused to sign ‘ chits’ for advance pay to the Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and, while recognizing the reasonableness 
of your request, I regret I can not allow it, as my action 
would be misinterpreted by the other religionists and they 
would say that I was showing you favoritism.” The proof- 
readers bowed and understood. They went back to work 
without a murmur of dissent. 











JUBAL SINGH & SONS are making extensive prepara- 
tions to handle a. large Government printing contract in 
Calcutta. This work comprises the various telegraphic 
and postal forms, printed in English and some eight or ten 



































THE Edinborough Press, Bow Bazaar, Calcutta, India, 
illustrations of which are shown herewith, is one of the few 
concerns of the Far East that can be said to approach the 
Western standard of a modern print-shop. The plant is 
housed in its own special steel-frame building and occupies 
three immense floors. Aside from the superintendent and 
foreman, the workmen are natives of India, and are mostly 
pupils of the foreman. The office furniture, cases and 
stands are made of Indian teakwood by Chinese carpenters. 
Owing to the extreme heat of India, electric “ Punkahs ” 
(or fans) are liberally distributed throughout the building. 
The pressroom view shows two Albion hand presses in the 
foreground. Short runs of cards, note and letter heads, 
receipts, etc., are run off on these presses. Two men and 
a boy turn out an average of five hundred a day on an 
Albion. One man turns the crank, the other feeds and 
drops the frisket, while the boy does the inking. Their 
combined wages do not amount to over $2 a week. Platen 
presses of the Gordon type are employed for the longer 
runs of commercial work, while the Wharfedale cylinder 
covers the larger forms. The composing-room is vast, yet 
systematically arranged. The American cabinet is not in. 
evidence. The imported wood does not keep its shape in the 
Indian climate, nor does it withstand the dreaded white ant. 
Arrangement of cases also varies. American book sewing, 
punching and perforating machines are used in the 
bindery. Typemaking is as yet an experiment, but the 
Edinborough Press makes its leads, slugs and quotation 
furniture in its foundry. A large number of the employees 
can neither speak, read nor write English, and it taxed the 
superintendent to figure out a job-ticket system that would 
work under such conditions. By adopting a color-scheme 
he solved the problem, and says the results are all that one 
can desire. The job-ticket consists of a manila card 2% by 
Street scene in front of Edinborough Press, Calcutta. 4 inches. The customer’s name, description of job, stock, 
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Another view of the composing-room ; Edinborough Press, Calcutta. 
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ink, and usual data are entered on this card. A large initial 
of the customer’s name is put on with a rubber stamp. 
Four or five slips of thinner stock, but of the same size, 
are attached to the card by one staple at the top. The slips 
each carry the number of the card, but contain no other 
marks. The job-ticket accompanies the envelope contain- 
ing copy to the assistant “ baboo,” or clerk. The tickets are 
then placed in little wooden holders, and grouped on a rack 
in front of the clerk’s desk. A small hole in the holder 
exposes the color of the slip attached to the ticket. Each 
color has its significance, and as the job is given out to a 
workman, he is given the slip calling for the operation in 
his department. Time is registered and the workman’s 
name taken. When the workman returns the slip to the 
clerk, he records the time, and gives out other work. The 
red slip calls for composition, the blue slip, presswork, the 
green slip, binding, etc. Work follows along in its various 
stages, and the clerk has his plan of battle before him for 
easy reference; and the check on output and statistics is 
concentrated. 


INk.— Ordinary news and poster ink can be bought for 
7 cents per pound in the Indian market. There is very 
little demand for the higher-grade inks, partially owing to 
the cheap prices at which work is turned out, and to the 
almost universal custom of wetting the stock before print- 
ing. There is a limited sale among the European offices 
for grades running in price of $1. The loss, owing to cli- 
matic conditions, is quite heavy. Ink in cans dries up, and 
if placed in tubes the result is equally as bad, as the ink 
hardens. American ink manufacturers are not all repre- 
sented in India. Here is an opportunity for those who can 
figure closely. The John Dickinson Company, Calcutta, the 
largest paper and printing supply house in the East, will 





Edinborough Press, Calcutta. 


take a large supply each month of a black news ink, if 
delivered in Calcutta in ten-pound cans at a price of 6 
cents per pound. 

PaPER.— Wetting of paper stock before printing is car- 
ried to the extreme in India. Even the finer goods are thus 
treated by the native printers. Neither are they particular 
as to the cleanness of the water, and much fine stock is 
pitiably ruined by dipping it in water troughs and cess- 
pools. No pulp is made in India and no mills as yet are 
turning out paper for perfecting presses. The Statesman, 
Calcutta, which has the only rotary presses, gets its paper 
from Norway. As other rotary presses are on order, there 
is talk of making reel paper in India, and it may be worth 
the while of American dealers in papermaking machinery 
to correspond with Indian mills. Their addresses can be 
furnished by the consul at Calcutta. 

TyPE.— The Government offices in India lead in point of 
product, but consume all the type they manufacture. 
“ Consume ” is a good word to describe the rough treatment 
given type by native compositors. The typecasting 
machines are of an old pattern and do not perfect the type 
in the caster. The metal used for typemaking is very soft. 
The native compositors are largely illiterate and their 
proofs are read three and four times. Correctors are 
selected men, each man armed with a tweezers, usually of 
steel. The printing-room floors are of cement. With these 
explanations, one can readily understand how the consum- 
ing goes on apace. The vernacular type presents many 
difficulties for the typefounder, owing to the innumerable 
overhanging characters. In usage many of these char- 
acters are broken and frequently change the meaning of 
words and sentences. A missionary author of an Oorian- 
English dictionary alludes to this in his errata by saying 
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Employees of Edinborough Press, Calcutta. 


that he finds it impossible in revising the pages to make all 
corrections, since the breaking of the overhanging letters 
occurred at various stages of the printing. He also begs 
forbearance for the errors in the English portion, as his 
compositors knew absolutely nothing of the printing trade 
nor could they speak English. He had the Oorian type 
cast from matrices made by a native after designs he fur- 
nished. All the English typefounders are represented in 
India, but aside from body-type, very little stock is carried. 
One of the largest English houses, whose principal busi- 
ness is paper, carried stocks at their Bombay and Madras 
houses, but have lately reduced and transferred these 
stocks to their Calcutta branch, as they found the demand 
insufficient to pay interest on the capital invested. The 
American Type Founders Company is represented in India 
by the Oriental Type Foundry — a native firm of Calcutta. 
A very fair stock of body and display type is carried, and 
the Oriental foundry shows an increasing business each 
year. The Thompson Typecaster is now being taken up by 


Government offices and commercial concerns in India. The 
Persian characters present so many difficulties in type- 
casting that the lithographing process is called into use 
largely in offices doing any amount of work in Urdu, which 
is expressed in the Persian characters. A number of daily 
papers are thus produced. In some instances articles are 
written directly upon the stone, and when corrections are 
required they are inserted in the margins. 

PRESSES.— Owing to the short runs and cheapness of 
labor, the old-fashioned hand press is to be seen in all 
Indian printing-offices. These presses are of the Wash- 
ington pattern, but sell for a higher price than the Ameri- 
can pattern in the United States. The platen presses are 
becoming better known each year to the native printers and 
the Chandler & Price are now shipped in carload lots and 
are sold before they arrive. The Golding is also being 
introduced in India. There is an excellent market in India 
for a cheap platen press of the Gordon style. A throw-off 
or power fixtures are not necessary, but the press should 
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be solidly built and of simple construction. The sizes most in 
use are 8 by 12 and 14 by 22. The Wharfedale holds almost 
undisputed the cylinder-press field. One can not find a drum 
cylinder in a month’s travel. The native knows the Wharfe- 
dale and he is hard to change. All superfluous attach- 
ments are removed from the Wharfedale as soon as it is 
erected. A “chocra” (young boy) at 4 cents a day does 
the work of the fly and jogger. Double-feeder Wharfedales 
are in use in the daily newspaper offices, with one excep- 
tion —the Calcutta Statesman—which has _ recently 
installed two Goss perfecting presses. This double instal- 
lation is not required for the circulation, but as a precau- 
tion in case of a breakdown. The Linotype and Machinery 
Company, Limited, report the sale of quite a few Miehles 
and Centurettes. These presses are manufactured in Eng- 
land under American patent grants. Their sale indicates 
progress in the adoption of Western ideas. A few German 
presses are also in use in India. The model of these presses 
is similar to the Universal and Colt’s Armory. They are 
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replete with automatic throw-offs, friction clutches and 
safety appliances, and have an adjustable feed-gauge bar 
extending across the lower portion of the platen. 

Woop Goops.— There is scarcely any market in India 
for wood goods of foreign manufacture. The foreign wood 
does not withstand the Indian climate. Teak wood, grown 
largely in India and Burmah, is not affected by moisture 
or heat, and withstands the dreaded white ant. Cases, 
stands, mallets, planers, etc., are all made of teak. Very 
few cabinets are used in Indian printing-offices. Here and 
there one sees an American-style cabinet, which has been 
imported with a view to making imitations in teak wood. 
American roll-top desks, vertical and card-filing cabinets 
are likewise imported to serve as patterns. American deal- 
ers can safely turn down requests for special discounts for 
trial orders received from India. The goods are wanted 
solely for the purpose of copying the designs. 

PAPER-CUTTERS.—American manufacturers of paper- 
cutters should give their attention to the Indian market. 


(Two American-built machines in foreground.) 
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The smaller native offices use an old-fashioned plow-cutter 
and the larger offices use cutters (or guillotines as they 
are called) of English and German manufacture. The 
power cutters are mostly of German make, heavy, crude 
and slow of manipulation. In speaking to the superin- 
tendent of a new plant in Calcutta, I asked him why he 
was putting in these power cutters in preference to others 
of much superior workmanship and facilities. He said he 
knew but little about cutters and was under the impres- 
sion that he was getting the best. He was surprised when 
I pointed out the difference between the German and 
American models. Said he was sorry he did not know of 
this before. 

WIRE-STITCHERS.— The wire-stitchers are mostly of 
German make, but wire-stitching is not at all popular in 
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the climate is wanted badly. White glue with little or no 
other ingredient has been found to be the best composition 
thus far, but rollers thus made soon harden and lose their 
“tackiness.” <A set of rollers was sent out with the Godd 
rotary presses installed by the Calcutta Statesman. They 
did not last oneday. Herewith I give an idea of the climate 
conditions of Bengal, which is possibly the worst portion 
of India: December to end of March, cool, slightly moist; 
April to middle of June, dry heat from 85° to 110° F.; July 
to middle of October, rain in torrents, heat bordering on 
100° and over and humidity 85° to 95°. During these latter 
months and up to the cool weather a mold forms on rollers 
left for a day. Leather is likewise affected. Two Ger- 
mans, giving their addresses as Berlin, filed in the Indian 
Patent Office in 1905 a process of making printers’ rollers 
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India, as the wire rusts and spoils the appearance of the 
work. If some enterprising manufacturer can furnish a 
nonrusting wire, he can find large sale for it in India and 
at the same time greatly increase the demand for stitching 
and stapling machines. 

STICKS, rules, etc., made of steel are not used to any 
extent in India, owing to the humid atmosphere, which 
during the monsoon season reaches almost to the point of 
saturation. Brass and bell metal take the place of steel. 
In some instances the sticks are made of wood, brass-lined. 
Hempel quoins are seldom seen, wooden quoins and bev- 
eled sticks being the universal lock-up. Difficulties with 
rust are not alone the cause of overlooking these labor- 
saving devices. Theft is given as the principal reason. 
Brass leads are likewise tabooed on this account. 

ROLLER COMPOSITION.— Printers’ rollers in India give 
no end of trouble, and a composition that will withstand 
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from potato starch mixed with a saline solution. They 
claim that this composition will withstand any climate, but 
it does not seem to have been taken up by the Indian 
printers. Their formula, which I take from the Indian 
Patent Office records, follows: ‘“ Potato starch is stirred 
up with an approximately equal part of a cold, saturated 
solution of chlorid of magnesium and the resulting pulpy 
mass is poured into the roller molds and allowed to remain 
there until it has acquired a kind of gelatinous consistency. 
A mixture of different salts will do, and form approxi- 
mately one-half of the substance. Chlorid of magnesium 
has been found ito be suitable.” 


THE manager of the leading paper and printing-supply 
house in India says that India is the most difficult country 
in the world in which to introduce new time and labor 
saving devices. He tells of his experience with a well- 
known American addressing machine. He sent for a com- 
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A stovepipe copy-chute. 


plete equipment, together with a quantity of samples and 
printing matter. He gave his personal attention to direct- 
ing and training his salesmen in the talking points of the 
machine and then sent them out to call upon the trade. He 
likewise generally circularized the field, and exhibited the 
machine in a Calcutta exhibition. Interest was shown on 
all sides and many inquiries came by mail, but sales were 
nil. After those interested had come to be convinced that 
the addresser was a labor-saver, they made offers consid- 
erably below the quoted prices. Not succeeding in getting 
the Indian agent to come down in his prices, they then 
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Members of firm of Oriental Type Foundry, Calcutta. 


wrote to the manufacturers. Their letters were in time 
rightfully returned to the Indian dealer. Renewed efforts 
brought no results and in time the dealer gave it up, after 
having expended his time and money. This is only one 
instance of many, but gives a general idea of the wariness 
of the Easterner for things Western, and evidences the 
eternal desire of the Easterner to bargain before pur- 
chasing. 

AsuTtosH Auppy & Co., printers, engineers and sup- 
pliers, Oriental Type Foundry, 16 Lower Chilpore Road, 
Calcutta, India, is the way the sign reads. The illustra- 
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tion shows Mr. Asutosh Auddy (center), his brother at his 
right and his two sons. The Auddy family are high-caste 
Brahmin Hindus; speak and read English fluently, and 
are pioneer typefounders. They are agents for American 
Type Founders type and Sigmund Ullman inks. Quite a 
large stock of the American products are carried and the 
firm enjoys a growing business. They also manufacture 
type, make and repair printing material and machinery. 

A STOVEPIPE Copy CHUTE.— The snap on page 925 was 
taken in a leading Calcutta daily office. Copy is sent down 
from the editorial-room to the composing-room in a bag 
which travels back and forth on a string through a stove- 
pipe. A boy at 4 cents per day is the engineer. Can you 
beat it with compressed air? 

THORNE TYPESETTERS IN AN INDIAN PRINTING-OFFICE.— 
The Calcutta (India) Statesman recently purchased eight 
Thorne machines in London, and installed them in their 
composing-room as an experiment. The Thornes are of 
the vintage of ’86, and had been in use in London for a 
number of years. 

DISTRIBUTING TYPE IN AN INDIAN PRINTING-OFFICE.— 
The illustration shows a corner in the distributing-room of 
one of the leading Calcutta (India) dailies. Over one hun- 
dred men are employed as distributors. They have no 
knowledge of English, yet distribute the English char- 
acters with fair accuracy. Their trade is confined solely 
to distribution, and composition is in like manner classed 
as a distinct branch. The dead type is carried in galleys 
and placed at the head of the cases upon the floor. The 
Hindu distributor prefers to work upon the floor. One of 
the Government superintendents of printing recently made 
an effort to elevate their calling by placing the cases for 
distribution upon racks. The superintendent found a 
strike on his hands for his pains. The tall individual 
shown in the background of the illustration is the captain 
of the distributors. The distributors receive $3.20 per 
month, and it is the duty of the captain to see that they 
keep their hands moving. 





DECIMAL SYSTEM, SIMPLICITY BY PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATION. 


The practical demonstration that was made by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia in the carrying 
forward of construction work based on the metric and the 
English systems of measurement, side by side in their 
works, has proved the simplicity of the metric system in 
actual practice to such an extent as to completely refute 
the assertions and the arguments of the opponents of the 
only rational system of measurement before the public 
to-day. 

Some more details have come to hand respecting this 
experiment, which, however, should not be called an experi- 
ment, because the building of twenty standard locomotives 
to complete specifications and drawings is not an experi- 
ment; it might, however, be called an innovation. 

Whatever it was, some new side-lights are thrown on 
the various phases of the question through a report which 
appeared in the Industrial Magazine. The French Rail- 
way Company, the Paris-Orleans Railroad, sent over two 
representatives, Messrs. Hut and Pernaut, to inspect the 
work as it progressed. Their knowledge of the English 
language was decidedly limited, and it was found that in 
the course of their “ talks ” with heads of departments and 
shop foremen, the metric system uniquely served them as a 
universal language, when taken in connection with the 
drawings of the various parts that were to be made. 

The present writer can corroborate by personal expe- 
rience the efficacy of the metric system in accomplishing 
this self-same purpose, for having to construct special 
devices in Paris within a fixed limit of time, he found that 
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the simplicity of the metric system lent itself to such an 
easy comprehension of his sketches and plans as to veri- 
tably make the system a basis of universal intercourse. 
This was especially noticeable because of the fact that the 
writer was possessed of a very limited grasp of the French 
language. 

At this point it is apropos to call attention to the cor- 
roboration of the Baldwin Locomotive Company’s expe- 
rience by the personal experience of the writer. He not 
only found his sketches easily and clearly understood, but 
also that though it was his first experience in designing on 
the metric basis, yet the ease and the rapidity of the work 
was phenomenal because the element of error was largely 
reduced, and the universality of interchange of dimensions 
made the system specially applicable to the mastery of 
even a “ greenhorn.” 

It is very significant that the superintendent of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain, said, 
“Tt was considered cheaper to educate the men in the metric 
system than to pay for the loss of time and money which 
would be caused by converting the drawings. 

As far as the fine calculations were concerned it must 
be borne in mind that nearly all the work is done by gauges, 
and that expert measures are only really required in the 
gauge department. For many operations it would be a 
matter of no concern to the workmen whether their gauges 
were made in accordance with the metric or the English 
standard. 

I noticed that the men who were using the metric rules 
formed the idea of a measurement more quickly than they 
had been in the habit of doing under the English standard. 
For instance, how does the average man try to find such a 
measurement as 713-16 inches? He thinks of the seven 
inches first and then forms the idea of halves, fourths, 
eighths and sixteenths. 

Try to find the dimensions 7 27-32 inches on a foot-rule. 
You reduce the 27-32 to something a little less than % and 
you know that it is somewhere between % and that figure. 
If you take the metric measure, say, of 195 mm., there is no 
trouble in at once fixing it upon a rule. The fingers seem 
to go instinctively to the right place on the metric rule. 
There is no hesitation. 

Much has been said about the fact that the metric sys- 
tem has no exact equivalent for the inch. The inch is gen- 
erally spoken of as 25 mm., although as a matter of fact it 
is about 25.4 mm. 

These drawings of the French locomotive that I have 
before me, for instance, give the diameter of a bolt as 
25 mm. Such a thing as an inch bolt is unknown, for the 
name is nothing more than an arbitrary standard. The 
bolts used in locomotive construction are tapering. The 
standard taper which we employ is 1-16 inch to the foot. 
Thus a bolt one foot in length would be 1 1-16 inch in diam- 
eter at top, and 1 3-64 at nine inches. The inch bolt would 
be an inch only at the threads and it is made to taper so 
that it can be sent into a hole with driving force. There 
are always slight fractional variations in practice and the 
dimension inch as applied to bolts and the like is largely 
an arbitrary term, as compared with exact measurements. 

“ How about the contention of certain manufacturers,” 
was asked, “that if the metric system were adopted they 
would sustain great loss, and master dies, templets and the 
like of great value would have to be destroyed? ” 

“As far as I can see,” answered Mr. Vauclain, “ there 
would be no loss. Templets are continually wearing out 
and they must be replaced. They are provided with bush- 
ings, for that matter, and it does not take much to run a 
millimeter out of a bushing.” 

If the metric system were in use ggnerally in machine 
shops it would merely be a question of replacing the bush- 
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ings with those measured in accordance with the metric 
unit. 

If the metric system were suddenly adopted, say next 
week, I do not see that it would disturb manufacturers to 
any appreciable extent. They would simply have to get 
along with it. In this case we were compelled by circum- 
stances to build these twenty locomotives in accordance with 
the metric standard, and we did it. The two standards 
could be used side by side, as they have been while this 
contract was being executed, and there would be no incon- 
venience as far as I can see. There certainly has been no 
trouble here on account of the two systems. B. N. B. 





HOW TO MEET SOCIALISM. 

William Allen White, of “ What-is-the-Matter-with- 
Kansas? ” fame, and editor and publisher of the Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, regards Socialism as the coming menace. 
How that comes about and how the Kansan would meet the 
situation is intimated in the following excerpts from a 
recent speech: “It is not of to-morrow’s possibilities but 
of to-day’s realities that we would talk now. For the 
American business man is about to face a serious problem. 
Education is making the laborer restless in the social and 
economic condition wherein he finds himself. He is going 
to rise out of that condition. That fact may as well be put 
down as settled. The American laborer —in fact, the 
laborer all over the world — no longer will remain a low- 
caste citizen. Whether the employer likes it or not, the 
laborer is rising, and so long as printing-presses run, so 
long will he keep rising. And rising, he will demand a 
greater and greater share of the joint product of labor and 
capital. 

LAW SHOULD FIX WAGES. 

“The partnership between labor and capital in every 
industrial concern must be reorganized, and in that reor- 
ganization the right of the worthy laborer to his job must 
be protected as rigidly as has the right of capital to its 
interest. The right of capital to incorporate and bargain 
with labor should be only as sacred as the right of labor to 
incorporate and bargain with capital. Property rights 
should be held sacred, under the law, and the right to a 
living wage should be recognized by law. 

“The last century spent much of its commercial energy 
perfecting the incorporated dollar; this century should 
spend the same energy perfecting the federated man. The 
last century was a century of individualism; the present 
one must be one of fraternalism. This is no Utopian dream. 
Labor is better paid to-day than ever it was before in the 
world, because, on the whole, labor knows more. And as 
the years pass labor will know more and more. 

“ Therefore, the question before the American business 
man, the question before the commerce of the world, is 
this: Shall labor rise as a class, or will commerce have 
sense enough to let laborers rise as individuals? In other 
words, shall the world turn to the program of the Socialist, 
or shall the business men, responding to the spirit of the 
age in their own hearts, widen the opportunities of such 
individuals as they themselves meet and deal with, by giv- 
ing them a larger share in the individual profits of each 
industrial concern? 


MENACE OF SOCIALISM. 

“This question of the menace of Socialism is not poli- 
tics—not yet. It is still a question between man and 
man—a moral question. It will be answered when the 
instinct which is impelling the rich man to give in phi- 
lanthropy to the few shall go further, and keep him from 
taking so much in profits from the many. Laws will avail 
little until the spirit of brotherhood among men in this 
nation grows deeper into the national life — deeper even 
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than it is to-day; and to-day it is deeper than ever it was 
before. 

“ But it must sink into the heart of the rich man until 
he is willing to give not merely his surplus but that spirit 
of brotherhood must move the rich man as it moves the 
poor man who lays down his tools, gives up his job, and, 
with heroic faith in God’s ultimate goodness, strikes, 
though his family suffer, that his brother at another bench 
may get justice and thrive.” 





METHODIST CHURCH AND LABOR. 

The memorial on labor adopted by the recent General 
Conference of the Methodist Church is regarded as an 
advanced document. It will be interesting to note what 
influence its spirit and the admonition of the concluding 
sentence will have on the management of the printing- 
offices controlled by the church. For some time the man- 
agers have been subject to severe criticism at the hands of 
the unions, the effect of which is said to have been mani- 
fested to some degree in the election of bishops at the 
General Conference. As it comes to us, the memorial is 
as follows: 

We hold it an imperative obligation that the Church interest itself in 
such questions as those of the iniquitous exploitation of child labor; the 
carelessness as to life and limb too often shown in factory, in mine and on 
railroads; the downward pressure sometimes brought upon wages by the 
competitive system; the chronic phase of misunderstanding and industrial 
warfare between employers and employed; the regrettable breach, caused by 
misconception on both sides of the spirit and purposes of each, which exists 
between large numbers of artisans and the Church. 

We welcome every indication of a desire to end disputes and hostilities 
and to find a basis of reconciliation, fraternity and permanent coéperation. 
We especially commend all those employers, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions, who, in the conduct of their business, have exhibited a fraternal spirit 
and a disposition to deal justly and humanely with their employees — par- 
ticularly as to wages, profit-sharing and “ welfare work,” hours of labor, 
hygienic conditions of toil, protection against accidents and willingness to 
submit differences to arbitration. 

We cordially declare our fraternal interest in the aspirations of the 
laboring classes and our desire to assist them in the‘ righting of every 
wrong and the attainment of their highest well-being. 

We recognize that the fundamental purposes of the labor movement are 
essentially ethical, and, therefore, should command the support of all. We 
recognize further that the organization of labor is not only the right of the 
laborers and conducive to their welfare, but is incidentallv of great benefit 
to society at large in the securing of better conditions of work and life in 
its educational influence upon the great multitudes concerned, and particu- 
larly in the Americanization of our immigrant population. While we cor- 
dially appreciate the social service rendered the community by captains of 
industry in maintaining large businesses, affording employment to hundreds, 
and by their products serving the needs of their fellow men, yet our primary 
interest in the industrial problem is with that great number who, by their 
conditions of toil, can not share adequately in the highest benefits of our 
civilization. Their efforts to improve conditions should receive our heartiest 
codperation, as must all similar effort on the part of employers or disinter- 
ested organizations. 

We are gratified by the growth of the spirit of conciliation and the prac- 
tice of conference and arbitration in adjusting trade disputes, and we trust 
that these methods may increasingly supplant those of strikes and lockouts, 
with attendant boycotts and blacklistings. We urge all our members, both 
employers and employed, to the fullest pcessible promotion of the principles 
of industrial peace and human brotherhood. We record our firm conviction 
that the Church, in so far as it is an employer of labor, either locally or 
through its general organizations, ought to exemplify in practice the prin- 
ciples herein set forth. 





SHIP ARCHITECTURE AND SO FORTH. 

They were stretched in their deck-chairs and trying to 
make themselves think a sea-voyage was simply too lovely 
for anything. 

“TI wonder why they make the ship windows those round 
little port holes with hinged frames in them instead of 
sash?” she mused wearily, remembering how stuffy the 
stateroom was. 

“T don’t know,” he replied with an effort, “ unless it is 
that they didn’t want to make it possible for a — a — pas- 
senger to throw up the sash.” 

Then they both gulped strangely and were very, very 
silent for the space of several minutes.— Judge. 
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ments of advertisers, and for paid. descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
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SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY’S NEW OFFICE. 
The Sprague Electric Company, of 527 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, has recently opened another 
branch office on the Pacific coast. The San Francisco office 
is now supplemented by one in the Colman building, Seattle, 
Washington, in charge of Mr. W. R. Hendrey, who is well 
known in the electrical field on the coast. 





AGENCIES OF THE DU BOIS IRON WORKS. 

The DuBois Iron Works, DuBois, Pennsylvania, have 
established agencies at the following points for the sale of 
their gas and gasoline engines and producer gas plants, 
also steam and power pumps: Anderson & Gaylord, 1107 
Real Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, Pa.; General 
Supply Company, Independencia, No. 28, Mexico, D. F.; 
Barden Electric Company, 109 Main street, Houston, Tex.; 
Hampson & Fielding, 1711 Tremont street, Denver, Colo.; 
A. C. Stansill, 5 Church avenue, Roanoke, Va.; B. S. 
Middleton, Goldsboro, N. C.; Cass Harkins & Son, 
1419 Schofield building, Cleveland, Ohio; Geisendorff & 
Schlotzhauer, Indianapolis, Ind. 








D. E. GOE AND THE ELGIN SAFETY RAZOR. 


If safety razor-blades could be cast with a machine like 
a Linotype, or a Monotype, justified — so to speak — hair- 
tested, and all ready to tackle the stubble-field of whiskers, 
then the trials of the razormaker would melt away like 
lead in the pot. But — and that “but” wants to be set in 
eighteen-point De Vinne or some other barn-door type — 
but razor-blades won’t hatch that-a-way. 

That is what our old-time friend, advertiser and manu- 
facturer, David E. Goe, says — and he ought to know. As 
an experienced sales manager he recognized the possibili- 
ties of sales in a good safety razor and turned his atten- 
tion to the problem of making them of the highest quality, 
but at a price to meet popular favor. His idea was to build 
machinery which would automatically turn out the blades 
in a finished condition. Over $100,000 has been spent by 
two or three men in the effort to accomplish this result. It 
was a task for a Mergenthaler, a Lanston, or an Edison. 
But perseverance and a dogged determination to win solved 
the problem. 

The making of the handle, or holder, presented some 
difficult problems of design and economical manufacturing, 
but they were as nothing compared to the problem of hard- 
ening, tempering and grinding the blades. You don’t shave 
with the holder, the blade is the thing, and it must be right. 
A man may be satisfied with a watch, or a clock, which 
needs to be set forward or back every day or two in order 
to help him miss his suburban train, but he will not be cor- 
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springs or catches. 








respondingly lenient when he tackles his morning shave. 
The blade must be altogether right or else it is altogether 
wrong. There isn’t any near-right, half-way around for it. 
If it’s sharp, it’s sharp; if it’s dull, it’s all to the cheese, 
and the user has a right to be real peevish, with a full 
grouch on the maker. 

The Elgin Safety Razor is Mr. Goe’s concrete idea of 
simplicity, neatness and utility. There are no screws, 
The metal part is heavily silver-plated 
and is complete with a genuine ebony handle. Ten double- 
edged, beautifully finished blades belong to each set, all 
being enclosed in a solid mahogany, velvet-lined box. Con- 
sidering all of the time and money spent in the prepara- 
tions for manufacturing, and considering the quality and 
finish of the product, $3.50 seems a small price for the 
Elgin, but Mr. Goe’s idea is to make not only the best 
safety razor, in quality and finish, but also the most popu- 
lar in price. To do this means manufacturing in large 
quantities, reducing costs by systematic, repetitive methods; 
but it does not mean relaxing, in the slightest degree, the 
eternal care and vigilance necessary in making the blades. 
From the time the rolls of iridium steel are received from 
the importer; through every process of hardening, oil tem- 
pering, grinding, testing and microscopic examination, the 
watchword is carefulness and more carefulness, until 
finally each blade is wrapped and sealed in its individual 
envelope. 

The Elgin Safety Razor Company’s general sales offices 
are at 135 Adams street, Chicago, where an efficient corps 
of assistants are filling orders on the plan of “ your money 
back” if you want it. In these days of progressive mer- 
chandising, the “ money-back ” idea is a sound and equitable 
principle. It is as justly applied to razors as to men’s 
socks; it inspires confidence and builds business. 





A HANDY COMBINATION TOOL— CIRCULAR SAW, 
JIG SAW AND RADIAL-ARM ROUTER. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of the forms 

of a combination circular saw, jig saw and radial-arm 

routing machine recently introduced by the Flash Manu- 





COMBINATION CIRCULAR SAW, JIG SAW AND RADIAL-ARM ROUTER. 


facturing Company, of Dover, New Hampshire, and manu- 
factured for them by the Kidder Press Company of that 
city. The radial-arm router is furnished as an attachment 
to the saw, and is complete in itself. The jig saw is called 
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an “attachment ” merely for specialization. It is in reality 
a very complete jig saw. It has a very long stroke, and its 
very accurate balance renders the vibration comparatively 
slight. This combination tool occupies very little space, 
and is extremely well made. The manufacturers make a 
most liberal trial offer, which deserves the attention of 
every intending purchaser of printing-office equipment. 


NEW PRINCIPLE IN FOLDING MACHINES. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new folding 
machine designed by the Cleveland Folding Machine Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. The feeding surface has pol- 
ished metal rollers, which revolve diagonally, insuring a 
perfect registration of the sheet. Tapes and blades are 
dispensed with entirely, the adjustments being made at the 
side of the machine. All parts are readily accessible. The 


folder can be regulated so as to change quickly from book 
fold to parallel, and is specially designed for catalogue, 
circular and letter-head work. The speed in parallel fold 
is limited only by the dexterity of the operator, one of 
average expertness feeding about six thousand an hour. 
A four, six, eight, twelve or sixteen page parallel fold can 
be made in any sheet, the last fold of which will not be less 
than two and one-half inches. Other important and useful 
features of this machine are described in a circular of the 
manufacturers. 





MORE PROSPERITY. 

The Warnock-Towner Company, 334 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, have been compelled to again enlarge their fac- 
tory facilities and to install special machinery to meet a 
very large increase of business. Waiting orders will soon 
be filled, and the concern is booking others for October 
delivery. This speaks well for the Warnock Towner goods, 
which have always proven excellent time and labor savers 
for the printer. 

An important improvement in the 4 by 8 narrow margin 
register hook made by this company is worthy of special 
mention. It is made by casting two solid steel cut racks in 
the top of the shell that holds the working parts of the 
hook. These racks are inverted, the teeth extending down- 
ward, which prevents the accumulation of dirt and conse- 
quent clogging of the hook. The screw in which the key is 
inserted to operate the hook is made with the hole entirely 
through both screw and hook, so that it can not fill with 
dirt and prevent the key from going into its proper 
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position. It is said that these improvements render the 
Warnock Towner register hook superior to any similar 
device for doing rapid and accurate colorwork. The 
descriptive literature of this company finely done in colors 
will be sent to any printer writing for it on his own letter- 
head. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S DRUMMERS MEET. 


Following the excellent practice of many of our first- 
class commercial houses, the road salesmen of the big type- 
founding concern of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler held 
their annual meeting in the executive offices, 183-187 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, early in July. These meetings are of 
immense value to the firm, and particularly so to the sales- 
men themselves, because it provides a means of intimate 
personal intercourse and exchange of ideas and experiences 
among those on the “ firing line ” that could be obtained in 
no other way. The meetings are informal, and everything 
is provided for the convenience of the salesmen and the 
expedition of business. 

It may not be generally known that this firm keeps 
“open house” for city and country printers. Provision is 
made for their accommodation while in the city, and a 
hearty welcome is assured. A visit to the foundry is always 
instructive and highly interesting, the making of electric- 
welded steel chases alone being well worth a special call to 
see. 





CHANGES IN AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY. 


John Marder, who has been for many years identified 
with the typefounding -industry of this country, has 
resigned his position as manager of the Chicago branch 
of the American Type Founders Company. He is suc- 
ceeded by Charles P. Soulé, formerly auditor of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, but who has been for the 
past seven years manager of the Crescent Type Foundry 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Marder’s experience in the business extends over 
fifty years. He was senior partner of Marder, Luse & Co., 
and when that firm was absorbed by the American Type 
Founders Company, he became secretary, with headquar- 
ters in New York city. After some years he was placed in 
charge of the Chicago branch. His long experience has 
been of much value to his firm, which received his resigna- 
tion with extreme regret. 

Mr. Soulé, while perhaps not so well known to the 
printers of the Middle West as Mr. Marder, nevertheless 
has a very wide acquaintance among the trade, particularly 
in Chicago. He numbers among his friends some of the 
most progressive printers of that city, with whom he has 
done business for a long time. 

The interests of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany will be well taken care of by Mr. Soulé. In addition 
to a most agreeable personality, he possesses excellent busi- 
ness judgment and a thorough knowledge of the trade 
which he represents. 





SPOILED BY ADULATION. 


Roderick Dhu was about to apply the bugle to his lips. 


Then he hesitated. 

“No!” he said, putting the instrument back in the 
case. “One blast on this horn is worth a thousand men. 
One thousand men, at $5,000 apiece, which is the legal and 
customary price, are worth $5,000,000. Think I’m going to 
toot it for nothing? Not on your blooming jewsharps! ” 

For, be it observed, high musical talent ever exacts its 
price before the performance begins.— C. W. T. in Chicago 
Tribune. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 











BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-oftices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, 
its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
its actual cost in all details shown. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 








or losses ; 
the office without being charged, and 
74 pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
PANY, Chicago. 








DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS.— An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and val- 
uable to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 
PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by C. Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 
bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila, and writing papers carried in 
stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 
of paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 
indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER COMPANY, Chicago. 
PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khaiyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled ; size of books, 73% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


CONTROLLING INTEREST in weekly newspaper and printing plant for 

sale; location — one hour’s ride from Chicago, population about 12,000 ; 
circulation 1,500; fine plant, excellent town; exceptional opportunity to 
practical man; purchaser will need about $3,000. T 395. 








FOR SALE As complete exclusive job-printing outfit equipped for prompt 

and up to date office and society stationery as heart could wish for ; 
established 8 years and commanding cream of trade; free of incumbrance ; 
elegant opportunity for first-class platen pressman and artistic job com- 
positor to join hands; willing to retain small interest until purchaser 
becomes acquainted; open only to those who can come well recommended 
for sobriety and good business ability; good growing town of 7,000 popula- 
tion on Florida east coast. 341. 








FOR SALE Fourth interest in best newspaper and printing plant in cen- 

tral Missouri; new Model No. 5 Linotype, all modern equipment; busi- 
ness established and growing*; unlimited opportunities; salaried position 
with interest; $2,500; only bona fide purchaser need address. J. R. NA 
TON, Marshall, Mo. 
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FOR SALE — Fully equipped job office (3 presses); everything new and 
perfect. condition ; will sell cheap. WILL POLAND, Urbana, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — Old established German weekly; large Northwest city, fine 
field. I 404. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped job office, having an established business of 28 

years, in Muncie, Ind.; office complete and ready for business; reason 
for selling — death of the- owner and proprietor; a bargain. Address MR8. 
NELLIE M. STOUDER, Muncie, Ind. 








GOOD OPPORTUNITY — Good weekly newspaper in eastern Oregon town of 
1,500, and will grow. Address BOX A, Elgin, Ore. 





corre- 


LOCATION by machinist with Linotype and 
1209a 


spondence with large printing house preferred. A. 
Union ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Monotype machines ; 
E. BOLLES, 








NEWSPAPER FOR SALE — Old. established county-seat weekly in New 
York; only Democratic paper in county; fine equipment, entirely new ; 
will pay buyer 000 per year. 29. 








NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE for book and 
lately manager large plant. I 361. 


RESIDENT job office by 


practical printer ; 





learn to write advertise- 


WANTED — Printers to make $35 up each week ; 
we will also 


ments; our unique new method is simple and practical; 
start you in a profitable mail-order business from your own home; no money 
required; send only twelve (12) 2-cent stamps for eleven (11) complete 
lessons, also valuable proofreader’s chart FREE to Inland Printer readers. 
W. P. MILLS, Pres., Ad-Writers’ Association, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANTED — To represent as selling agent on commission large printing 

houses situated in country near Chicago capable of handling large edi- 
tions, catalogues, pamphlets, wrappers, transfers, etc.; state your specialty. 
I 406. 





Publishing. 





HALF INTEREST in weekly agricultural paper; 20,000 circulation ; price 
$10,000, with good position. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 253 Broad- 
way, New York. 








FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ No. 3 Smyth thread sewing machine; smashing machine, 

extra heavy, head 12% by 17; embossing machine, head 13% by 10%; 
McAdams numbering machine, numbers both sides at one impression; send 
for list. PRESTON, 167 C Oliver st., Boston. 








sr 





BOXMAKERS’ quadruple corner cutter, by Hobbs; rotary board cutter, 44 
inch; shears, 40 inch; 6 box-covering machines; shellacking machine, 
with rolls 33 inch; send for list. PRESTON, 167 C Oliver st., Boston. 








CAMPBELL PONY, 2-revolution, 23 by 28, table-and-cam distribution, front 

delivery ; Cottrell 2-revolution, 38 by 54, 4-roller, table-and-screw dis- 
tribution; Chandler & Price Gordon, 14% by 22; guaranteed; Cottrell 
2-revolution pony, bed 25 by 30, table-and-screw distribution ; send for list. 
PRESTON, 167 C Oliver st., Boston. 











FIVE ADAMS PRESSE Two — 28 by 42; cheap. 


: three — 25 by 39; 
1446 Indiana ave., rear, Chicago. 








FIVE PERFECT power paper-cutters, 32 to 44 inch; investigate. BOX 198, 
Waterford, N. Y. 


FOR SALE —A 27 by 40 2-revolution Whitlock 2-roller press, used 11% 

years, capable of fine work at high speed, in first-class condition, no 
parts broken or damaged; reason for selling — we need a larger machine. 
Address WESTERN TELEPHONE JOURNAL, Vinton, Towa. 





a 





FOR SALE — Harris press, No. 10, 16 by 20 sheet, 4 rollers, latest over- 
feed, good as new. Address O. K., 523 Elm st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Knowlton paraffin machine and wood type suitable for sign 
work; good condition; cheap) NEW CENTURY PAPER CO., Indian- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE — Linotype machine and fixings at a sacrifice. I 426. 





FOR SALE — Model printing-plant, except presses, including 2 Linotype 
machines, practically new, display advertising type, imposing-stones, 
furniture, etc. Address Railroad Age-Gazette, 160 Harrison st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One No. 5 and one No. 3 Scott flat-bed lithograph press; both 
in perfect condition and can be seen in operation at our place of  busi- 
ness. NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING COMPANY, Niles, Mich. 
FOR SALE — Seybold automatic trimmer, secondhand, but in good condi- 
tion, at a bargain. Address THE PROCTOR & COLLIER CO., Butler 
bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Twenty cylinder and job presses rebuilt and erected on my 
floor. BRONSONS, 45th and West Harrison, Chicago. (Take Metro- 

politan Elevated to 45th ave.) 

FOR SALE — Two Bausch & Lomb photoengravers’ lenses; excellent con- 
dition; 11 by 14, $25; 14 by 17, $35. A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPA- 

PER CO., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago, IH. 





FOR SALE — 11 by 17 Peerless jobber, long fountain, power fixtures, and 
2 H. P. MeVicker automatic gasoline engine; both are practically new 
and in fine condition; bargain 22. 346. 





Strrl Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















sn 
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LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Two 2-letter Linotypes, one equipped with 

Rogers attachments; thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt; only reason 
for selling — have installed Monotypes. Address COURIER- JOURN — JOB 
PRINTING COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 





OFFER few Smith Premier typewriters ; condition - appearance perfect ; 
$23 each; trial allowed. BOX 105, Waterford, ¥. 








WE HAVE FOR SALE a 10-point body “Simplex typesetting machine in 

excellent condition; has been in use only 1 year and 3 months; was 
bought new in January, 1907. A bargain. THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 
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Bookbinders. 








BOOKBINDER, competent in all bri anches, ‘capable of estimating on all 


classes of bindery work, 20 years’ experience, 5 as foreman; married 
and strictly sober. I 324. 





FIRST-CLASS blank-book finisher who can hustle and don’t drink; can also 
forward; permanent position preferred; state wages. I 167. 

I UNDERSTAND ALL BRANCHES of bookbinding; am an _ experienced 
foreman; I wish a position west; blank-books and county work pre- 

ferred. I 409. 





HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with THE INLAND 

PRINTER EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. We received calls during the past month 
for the following: Job printers, 4; Linotype operators, 7; foremen, 4; 
all-around man, 1; bookbinders, 2; estimator, 1; make-up, 1; job com- 
positor, 1; photoengravers, 3; artist, 1; pressmen, 4; proofreader, 1; 
electrotypers, 2; manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list 
until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 








Artists. 
WANTED —- First-class mechanical retoucher, also a good high-class com- 
mercial designer and layout man. THE CORDAY & GROSS CO., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Bookbinders. 


BOOKBINDER who can operate Dexter folder; steady job in Ohio city of 
10,000, TI 385. 








Engravers. 





PHOTOE NG RAVERS out of " positions or wishing to change, address EM- 
PLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, 116 Michigan street, 
Milwaukee ; ope n shops. 


Pemam Menedwe en Seeetendinnts. 





WANTED — A thoroughly competent all-around printer for working fore- 

man; must be sober, non-union, competent to do and supervise high- 
grade composition and presswork; tri-color, postcard and catalogue print- 
ing; northern Hlinois town of 25,000; state experience, teferences and 
salary expected. 1 391. 





Miscellaneous. 





$1,000 IN PRIZES for the best written and designed leaflet or mail slip, 

relating to the printing business; an eight-dollar prize will be given 
the one out of every ten contestants who sends in the most effective design 
and text. The contest promises to be a very interesting one, and ambitious 
craftsmen would do well to communicate with the SHELDON PRESS, 
Burlington, Vt., for full particulars. 


Operators and Machinists. 











MAC ‘HINIST-OP ERATOR ; competent man on book, job and japulus com- 
position; double-deck machines; non-union. I 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED —In each city to sell the _ type- 
writer. Write to-day. BUCKNER LINO-TYPEWRITER CO., Tenth 
st., Oakland, Cal. 





Pressmen. 





A STRICTLY first-class union platen pressman to take charge; must be up 
on all classes of work. EDW. H. LISK, Ine., Troy, N. Y. 





Proofreaders. 
PROOFREADER WANTED — A first-class proofreader, one with experience 
in a general job-printing office, who has a knowledge of lithographing 
and can overlook proofs of engravings, can get a good position in a large 
office in a large Southern city by writing this publication, giving proper 
references, stating wages expected, and other information that he feels 
should be > given ; union. I 387. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — Salesman who can estimate on blank-books, commercial print- 
ing, and catalogue work, who will travel North and South Carolina. 
[ 336. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, 
oe envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman 
st., Chicago. 








All- Around Men. 


YOUNG MAN wants position as all-around bookbinder; best of references. 
I 328. 





Compositors. 





COMPOSITOR, all-around, union, desirous of making change, wants steady 

position with firm doing high-grade work; capable taking charge ; 
reliable, sober, competent, 15 years’ experience, married. BOX 467, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 





DEAF-MUTE JOB COMPOSITOR, accustomed to rule, figure and register 

work, non-union, 28, no boozer nor smoker, employed going 2 vears by 
large private plant in Chicago, would like a change; gilt-edge references 
furnished; West — Denver or Pueblo— preferred; only large reliable 
plant need answer; state wages. I 415. 











GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR, young man, desires position with firm where 
there is opportunity for advancement; union. I 402. 





JOB PRINTER with wide experience in manufacturing end, executive abil- 

ity, and who can produce work with character without waste of time, 
who is systematic, painstaking, and a worker, desires change; small pref- 
erence given Chicago; union, but worth more than scale, so more is neces- 
sary to get me. I 588. 





WANTED — Position September 7 by A-1 job printer and stoneman; fore- 
man experience, union, age 27, married and absolutely sober; river or 
lake city preferred. FRED W. LAKE, Lacon, III. 





Editors. 





EDITORIAL POSITION on daily or weekly; now employed; experienced 
editorial writer and news editor, fine head writer, country and metro- 
politan experience; Michigan or Wisconsin preferred; state salary. I 411. 





PRINTER-EDITOR at liberty; sober and capable of getting out live coun- 
try paper. BOX 763, Moscow, Idaho. 


Electrotypers. 





ELECTROTYPE FINISHER, first-class, age 32, union; South preferred. 
I 432. 


_Engrav ers. 








PHOTOGRAPHER — - Halt tone -and emulsion operator for direct color-work. 
I 259. 





SITUATION WANTED — First-class half-tone etcher wants charge of shop 
in West. I 424. 





WANTED — Position by first-class line photographer. I 413. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, experience over 20 years, close buyer and esti- 
mator, open for engagement with progressive firm as manager or super- 
intendent ; first-class references for ability and character. I 427. 





FOREMAN — Experienced foreman magazine, book, catalogue; Monotype 
and Linotype machines ; union ; city; A-1 references and record. I 420. 











SUPERINTE NDE N T- - a epalie man of extensive experience, book, maga- 
zine, catalogue ; Fi Bo I 


“Feniien man. 





FIRST-CLASS all-around foundryman would like to make a change; com- 
petent to take full charge; references if required. I 398. 





Operators and Machinists. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires regular day position on Pacific coust ; 
strictly reliable, experienced and accurate; 1,800 lines daily; mar- 


ried, union. I 423. 


Paper Cutters. 


PAPER CUTTER AND STOCKMAN — Expert printing house man with 

experience above the average, familiar with all paper sizes and values, 
pamphlet binding, iia shipping, or any other detail work; good execu- 
tive ability. I 265 





Pressmen. 





PRINTER, who has ‘thorough mnowledge of the ‘trade, estimating, paper 
stock, engraving, etc., desires to change location after October 1; pre- 
ter private plant of manufacturing company or advertising agency. I 428. 





A FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes a steady situation; can 
do the finest half-tone and color work, also understands automatic 
feeders; capable of taking charge. 1308 N. 28th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hard as stone. Ready for use in two minutes after 9 
D making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, M | C H E N ER S 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- E M B a S S I N G 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
(over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by COMPOSITION 
e A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Counters. 














CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 
make change; best of references ; 





12 years’ experience. I 417. 


first-class half-tone and color work, desires to 


DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. The perfection of counting > 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. See advt. 6-9 












PRESSMAN, experienced on highest grade cylinder and platen work ; 
ble. 268. 


relia- 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘‘ Giant ” Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. -9 













the South, desires to make a change; 
ferred ; specialty — half- tone and color work; 
first letter, I 425. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, union, now working in one of the best offices in 
South or the Middle West pre- 
write full particulars in 








Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183- 187 Monroe st., ‘Chicago. Babcock 


















I 407. 





SITUATION WANTED by a good all-around cylinder pressman. 





drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt nn. 
-9 











Proofreaders. 





Designer and Manufacturer of Special Machinery. 











employed, desires change October 1; New York city preferred. 


tor’s position; experienced both lines; practical printer ; 


preferred. I 312. 


FIRST-CLASS non-union proofreader, job compositor, stonehand, at — 
410. 





FIRST- CLASS non-union proofreader wants proofreader’s or assistant edi- 
Eastern city 


SWIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Bordentown, N. J. Machinery and attachments 
for printing and manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 12-8 


Die Sinkers. 


























as proofreader with first-class publishing house. East or West; 
references, if desired, as to ability, ete. I 386. 


Stock Cutter. 


” PROOFREADER who is also a good all-around compositor wishes ——_ 
est O 




















WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New York City. High- 
grade work. 1-9 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 
a BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Electrotypers, 
11-8 





photo and wood engravers. 











PAPER STOCK CUTTER wants position ; 
_Strietly temperate. I 416. 


15 years’ all-around experience ; 





McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. 


Half-tone and fine art 
electrotyping a specialty. 3-9 























WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
P SEC tage AND job press, also lever paper cutter. 





KITZMILLER, Unity- 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 











HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 


















ville, Pa. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Emb s and St 

















Advertising Art Calendars. 


cialties, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S 


d OLIVER BAKER MFG. CO., Makers * art calendars and advertising spe- 
A 3 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
lithographing and stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 














Embossing Composition. 











? Advertising Novelties of Wood. 





STEWART'S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 
nches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
tf 











advt. thermometers. 
Ball | Programs and Invitations. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y. ae as 
1 





by 9 
PRINTER "COMPANY, Chicago. 
Embossing Dies. 
























BUTLER, &. Ws PAPER CO., 212- 218 Monroe st., Chicago. 
folders, 
! designs, ete. 


Ball programs, 
announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, masquerade 
2-9 


















STRUPPMANN, C., & CO., 78 5th ave., New York. 8-8 
Enameled Book Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 








Bookbinders’ Supplies. 











Engravers—Copper and Steel. 








SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. 


makers’ supplies. 





Also paper-box 
1-9 











FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 











Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 


printers, steel die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-9 














WANNER, A. F. & Co., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
* of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 





Makers of all styles 
6-9 





Engraving Methods. 

















Brass-Type Founders. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 











St. Louis, Mo. 
delphia, New York. 


j MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
8-9 






material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 9-8 


















Calendar Manufacturers. 


NEW LINE of bas- reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 
11-8 


Envelopes. 


160 W. Van Buren st., 












AMERICAN ENVELOPE CO., 
of every description. 


Chicago. 





Envelopes 
9-8 















New York. 








Write for prices. 





Calendar Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS Co., 


Cardboard Manufacturers. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 





STYRON, O. M., & CO., Washington, D. C. Daily cate calendars ~~ om 


1062 Gilbert ave., "Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1909. The best and cheap- 
est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample-book and 
prices. 6-9 





CLASP ENVELOPE CO., 109-111 Leonard st., 


N ; All styles envel- 
opes with and without fastener attachment. 9-8 













Glazed Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 











1-9 












Gummed Papers. 


JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 56 Carter Lane, London, Eng. Our specialty is 
gummed paper; we do not make anything else; we can now supply it 
in any size as flat as ungummed paper. Write for samples. 12-8 




























Ink Manufacturers. 














Case-Making and Embossing. 
SHEPARD, THE H. O. CO., 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


mates. 1- 


Charcoal for Engravers. 


Write for esti- 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-9 


KIENLE & CO., 109-113 5th st., 
graphic and printing inks. 


_ oe H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., New 
ork. 











Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers of litho- 
10-8 
























Prepared charcoal. 





ATLANTIC CARBON WORKS. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E. 40th st., and E. 
8-8 









ULLMANN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9-8 











Chase Manufacturers. 


' BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. 





or aly 


Electric-welded steel chases. 








Instruction. 











GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours; 

100 new situations every month; why not get one? The THALER 
KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler keyboard; bell 
announces finish of line; detachable gee gal instruction book ; F ee 











CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., 





Hamilton, Ohio. 





1-9 


$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P’” st., N.-W., Washington, D Osis 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons ‘Trading Co., London, 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





England, Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. 

















AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin- finish plates. 











New 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months’ tuition; may stay longer free 
to acquire speed; work mostly on “ live matter,’ proofread — the only 
practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 









































Linotype Metal. 


BLATCHFORD, Ez W. -» 58 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 


KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO., Fourteenth and oe 
sts., * Kansas 3 City, Mo. 





eadtieneiin. 


LINO TYPEWRITER — Every printer should be an operator; learn the 

Linotype by practicing on the Lino-typewriter; progressive operators 
should use it for correspondence. BUCKNER LINO-TYPEWRITER CO., 
726 10th” st., Oakland, Cal. 


Lithograph Paper. 
CHAMPION CO! ATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 





Machinery. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


933 





MFG. CO., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
First ave. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
4 §S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
3-9 


BINGHAM, SAM’L, SON 

514-516 Clark ave., St. Louis; 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 
Kentucky ave., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-9 


GODF REY & CO. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers and roller composition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 12-8 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ‘ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Milwaukee, 
11-8 











WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1859. 2-9 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. New, rebuilt. 7-9 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE ‘TYPO. “MERCANTILE AGENCY, ‘general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade. Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory. 





Monotype Metal. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., metal for Lanston "Monotype machines, 54 
North Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 





Motors for Printing dno. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. Motor specialists for 
printers and engravers. 12-8 











SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equipments 
for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-8 





Paper Cutters. ' 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the best i in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-9 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & Cco., Chicago. 7-8 





Paper-Ruling enn 





DREDGE, THE A., RULING PEN CO., 75 Gold st., New York. 10-8 


Perfecting Presses. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creck, Mich. Flat-bed and rotary 
perfecting presses. 2-9 


Photoengravers. 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers ; 
try us. The ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
Baltimore, Md. 2-9 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half-tone, 
and wood engraving. 11-8 








INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, designers, illustrators, engra- 
vers and electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 12-8 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengravers and 
electrotypers. 1-9 








Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 





Printing Machinery and Materials. 


ROWELL, ROBERT, COMPANY, Louisville, “Ky. New and ‘rebuilt a 
machinery. 12-8 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses, 
paper-cutters, folders, ete. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 





Purchasing Agent. 





DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the pur- 
chase of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 





Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 1-9 








Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Metal. 





BL: ATCHFORD, E. W., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 





KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO. Fourteenth and eee 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use ”’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 9-8 





Tympan Gauge Squares. 


DON’T SET GAUGE PINS HAPHAZARD. Do it right and save time. A 
Tympan Gauge Square does both. All dealers (including Inland Printer 
Company). Only 25 cents. 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDE RS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, a 
couver. 8- 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Superior iat > ian 
type. -9 











Photoengravers’ Screens. 





_— MAX, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 3-9 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland ave., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 










HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11- 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., Nott and East aves., Long —— City, 
N. ¥.; 258 Broadway, New York ; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 0-8 











Printers’ Blocks. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, Wilson 
patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mahogany blocks. 6-9 








Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods. 
‘ Hammer paper lifts, high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto cutters, 
ype, ete “9 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 413 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 10-8 














FARMER, A. D., & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO., 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York city. 1-9 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-8 





Air Brush. 








THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send 











































































































for catalogue P. 59. 9-8 





THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day as the best air 
brushes in every respect in the world for all commercial air-brush work. 

















7 
















Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. Wold, 155-159 W. ae at., 
Chicago. 2-8 











































































THERE IS STILL BIG MONEY IN OLD TYPE 


If you will ship it to us to be recast at the following prices: 
7 cents per pound for: °6- point 23 cents per pound for ifs 
is “ ss “ is “ 30° “ “gg 4 
Thus will you save much of the bonus the founder m akes when he buys your 
old type, the charge he makes for carring a stoc k and the profit he mz akes when 
he sells you new ty pe. We use only foundry machines and cast all type in the 
good, old, foundry way. 


THE WYNKOOP TYPE FOUNDRY, 85 Warrer St., NEW YORK. 





The Only PRINTERS’ APRON on the Market! 


"Soc. THE COMFORT BRAGE “Scc:° 


Patented June 19, 1906 
Designed to give comfort while working over case or press. The 
neck-strap stays on the back and does not ride the collar. Made in 
— — large, medium, small—from black and white duck and 











& 








Sie 
AGEN: T W ANTED in every large printing-office. Write for terms. 
HATTON MANUFACTURING CO., LEBANON, N. H. 








We want every Printer, large or 
small, to investigate the 


New Cook Combination 
Punch, Eyelet and 
Stabbing Machine. 


It is made to execute the same work done 
on the more expensive machines. Occupies 
small space on desk ortabie. Weighs 20 lbs. 
Will punch or eyelet from 1 to 7 
holes at one operation. Distance 
between holes adjustable. Will 
punch or stab up to % of an 
inch. Provided with adjustable 
gauges. We sell eyelets. Get 
our prices and full particulars. 


E. M. COOK 
MACHINE Co. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Have you 


Investi- 
gated ? 






Patent applied for. 





KEYBOARD PAPER tor the MONOTYPE MACHINE 





Also manufacturers of ROLL PAPER in widths from one-half inch 
to eighty inches, of various qualities. :: :: Inquiries solicited. 


COLONIAL COMPANY ... MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 








Don’t Get Out of the Old Rut 


Unless you wish to be up-to-date by using 
LITTLE’S PERFECT OVERLAY | 


method of producing graded relief. It is a time- 
saver. No shop- right required. Our object is to 
place our composition within the reach of every 
pressman in the country at a nominal cost. Write 
to-day for further particulars. 


THE PERFECT OVERLAY CO., York, Neb. 


U.S.A. 

















Photo-Engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. ‘We would ° 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 





WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 























* ° ~ is now an 

A Counting Machine 22o2i 
part of every cylinder press made. Con- 
sider why this is so, and you will finda 


DURANT COUNTER 


Ask your Dealer, or an essential part of most of your job presses. 


Write for Catalogue. | W.N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 






F N. go ted £0. /P 
<M ILWAUMEE.WIS.~ 


























For the Best 


PAGING 
MACHINES 


JOHN McADAMS 
& SONS 
978 KENT AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
—»> 


Why Best ? 


BECAUSE they will page 
three times the work, and do 
it better, than any other. 




















COMPOSITORS \ Why not start in 
PRESSMEN business for yourself? 


Do you know there is 
$10. 00 big money in special- 
‘ izing on 

$ 1 5. 00 Business Cards 
Calling Cards 
per day Announcements 

easily Post Cards 
Programs 
Form Cards 
Tickets, 
Blotters, etc. 


on the 
improved 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


Not a toy, but a practical, little high-grade press that automatically 
feeds and prints 120 cardsa minute. St: ands 12x 21 x24 inches high; prints 
any size card from 1 x2 inches up to 34 x5% inches (full postal ae any 
thickness of card from two to ten ply; registers perfectly for color print- 
ing; uses standard typeand cuts. Men who know nothing of the print- 
ing ‘business are mz iking as high as $17 a day. With your knowledge 
and experience you have a great advantage. MAKE USE OF IT— be 
independent = make big money. Price of press alone, $165.00. 

NVrite to-day for catalog and full particulars. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Room 615, 167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 










































Quick 

Stringing 

aves 

Time. 

ae % 
Pp Ad. Is the cheapest and best device for | 

974 “Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 

to 5% of Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 


prices. 
WIRE LOOP MEG. co. = 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates one 
75 Shelby Street of the various sizes of 


hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 


DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 
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A Modern Monthly— 
Ali About PAPER 














NEAT, COMPACT, SELF-CONTAINED 











TF HE PAPER DEALER 
DEALER gives the wanted information 











on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, andtosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be (al | Pum 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


; or money-order, in your letter- 

pgp and veal ———_ and — the paper for 
e year 0 and also a copy of our book, “Helps 

to Profitable Paper Selling.” ’ SS 




















es 





Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
































The Finest Printing-press Control 
and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. ” “caiexo.tt: : 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 































Me ie. 


" Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
or THREE-COLOR WORK. 
Engravers and Three-color Operators earn #20 to #50 
per week. Only College in the world where these paying 
proreesions are taught successfully. Established sixteen years. 
indorsed by International Association of Photo-Engravers 
and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; 
living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write 
for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested. 
Tllinots College of Photography or? 831 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell Colicge of Photo-EngravingS Effingham, Ill. 
L. I. BISSELL, President. | 























ADS. THAT PULL 


Are the kind you get in the Armstrong advertising service for 
printers. Striking two-color cuts—copy that makes a hit. Get our 
special offeratonce. Frank Armstrong Adv’g Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 











We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 


“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” _ “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


“Reg. U.S. ’ , 
y ‘ Merchant & Evans [| Fiiladelphia 





C Brosklye 
ompan rooklyn 
0 Pp y Baltimore 

0 (Successor to Merchant & Co., Inc.) Chicago 
pat.of” Smelters and Refiners | Ka Civ 














9 Added to printing inks makes half- 
S$ oO tones, type and rule forms print 
one hundred per cent sharper and 
entirely overcomes mottled and 
blurry printing of any sort. also warranted to make any printing ink print upon 
highly glazed and varnished paper. %1.25 per Ib. 
AULD’s INK GLOSS gives a high gloss to inks on hard or soft paper. #1 per Ib. 
AULDYS POWERFUL TRANSPARENT BODY DRYER. 65 cents per Ib. 
AULD’S INK BINDER overcomes process-ink troubles of printing on top of 
several colors. #1 rr Ib. J 5 
AULD’S {NK ENAMEL for giving steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss, 
per Ib. 
AULD’S ROLLER POWDER overcomes sticky roller troubles and will prevent 
rollers from melting on fast speed presses. 50 cents - ib, 
AULD’S TRANSLUCENT GOLD AND SILVER SIZE. Especially made for 
coated papers. It’s famous, 60 cents per Ib. 
Large trial samples, postpaid, 25 cents each. 

—_—__ MANUFACTURED BY —_—_—__———- 
HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
GEo. W. Lewts, Selling Agent - - - - - 628 E. 135th Street, NEW YorRK 
L. E. Davis, Selling Agent - - - 1513 N. 22d Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ” 

GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., Exclusive Western Agents, 
645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


fe VAN. BIBBERaROHNERaG(: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE — - — 5 = the = — eng 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 

THE BEST formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 








































































MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


EXPERIENCE, QUALITY, ECONOMY. Bulletin 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th St., NewYork 


BLOTTERS S3ancheuins 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 

conedaity distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 

We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 

for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. rite for 

samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


935 fi 












































‘400 ADVERTISING CUTS 


In one and two colors to fitevery line of business. 
Every one a real "order puller''— and they are 
what you want right now for your blotters, mail- 
ing cards, folders, etc. A suggestion with each 
cut to help you write your own copy. THE 
HERRICK CUT BOOKS (four numbers) 
show these cuts and will be sent only to business 
firms for 25 cents. 





Money back if youre not satisfied. 
Write on your business stationery and 


Send 25c. to-day 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of all kinds 
931 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. ——— 





Builders 


oe 


3 Chilled -Iron Roller INK MILLS 


Sizes —6x 18, 9x 24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 


Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 


Write on your business letter-head to 
PRINTERS R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest 
copyright LODGE CUT CATALOGUE === 
Book, ‘“‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 


























» tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 


é& 99 
R hi for the Trade 
ou In We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 

































PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
BLUE-PRINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 














QUALITY means more business. 
TIME-SAVING means a larger output. 
QUALITY and TIME-SAVING at lower 
cost of production mean PROFIT. 


These may be attained by adding to your equip- 
ment one or more A-B lamps according to your 
needs; the lamp especially designed to meet 
the requirements of your art. 

Write for BULLETINS and further information. 











THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC Co. 


CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 





Printers’ 
Patent 









Form Truck 


Something 
New and 


Practical 











Heavy forms put on and taken off 
of presses and imposing stones 
with the greatest of ease. No tug- 
ging or heavy lifting, or straining 
of chases by forcing quoins to 
hold type matter. It is important 
to keep chases true for good work 
and saving of time on every job. 
The table is quickly adjusted to 
all printing presses and imposing 
stones, and the truck is compact 
for carting tnrough narrow aisles. 


Send for circular and prices. 


MASHEK MANUFACTURING CO. 


( NOT INCORPORATED ) 


592 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Senate Meee 











COPY RIGHT 1903, 35TLOUIS ART NE 








The New Customer ” 


We make old customers out of new ones, and rarely lose either. 


This is because they are satisfied customers, and we keep them 
satisfied. 








They are satisfied because we make their engravings as they ought 





to be made —clean, faithful in reproduction, well finished, 
and of excellent printing quality. There are no better cuts 
made than INLAND-WALTON cuts. 








INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 























A Folder at the Right Price 


THE HALL SINGLE FOLD DROP ROLL FOLDER is the cheapest and 
best machine for cover and end-sheets. It is a thoroughly constructed 
folder of best finished material. High speed, will fold from 4,000 to 6,000 
per hour, and will fold sheets size 6x 6 to 24 x 24. 

This machine is built with a view to fill the requirements of a 
modern job office at a very low price. 

Write to-day for our terms, prices and full particulars. 

We are sole manufacturers of the Eckman Vibrating Distributor. 


penccis Ae We HALL & CO. ciicaco.'t: 
AND 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Cincinnati, OHI0, Agents 

















THE ROBERT DIck| |5AVE 90% OF YOUR RAG BILL 
MAILER emmmeey a Metal Shell 


- \ e 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR. py wen Washing 


Kansas City, February 15, 1907. bd 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, La ; f Machine 
139 W. Tupper St., Bufiaio, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—About 17 years ago I changed 
to the Diek Mailer and have been using 
the same ever since. I do not think there 
is a machine on the market that 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are 
running in our Mailing Room at 
the present time about 26 of your 
machines. They give good satis- 33 ~ te 
faction. 1 remain, yours truly, aes = S Write for particulars to 


a PR ~ THE KANSAS CITY STAR, f <= STEEL ROLL 
ene ee By H. Leested, Country Cireulator. = } S 

Price, $20.25—without royalty ——— = MACHINE CO. 

For further information, address : S S Madison St., near Market 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. i >. = CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wash the Rags and 
use them over and 
over again. 




















Gr 
‘SUPERINTENDENT ! 
mT y * 


Western Electric Intercommunicating Telephones 
supersede the old walking-talking method. They enable orders to be 
transmitted and received almost instantly and bring the entire plant into © 
a compact, united organization. They replace speaking tubes and various 
electric bell systems and largely do the work of messenger boys. If arrange- 
ments are made to connect with the nearest telephone exchange, additional 
apparatus can be supplied which will provide for such service. The con- 
nections are established independent of a telephone operator; consequently 
the system is available for use at all times and the operating expenses are low. 


Write our nearest house for Bulletins on Intercommunicating Telephone Systems. 


WESTERN ELEecTRic 


ae WESTERN PACIFIC 

4 iene — Manufacturers and Suppliers of all Saint Louis San Francisco 

\ Philadelphia — Apparatus and Equipment used in Kansas City Los Angeles 
Indianapolis the Construction, Operation and Denver 


Pics Seattle 
Maintenance of Telephone Plants Dallas 


Pittsburg Cincinnati 
\tlanta Saint Paul Omaha Salt Lake City 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 


O28 
















Corns Lea 


hati 


St ae PORN 











There are none ‘‘ Just as Good’’— None NEAR as Good. 








Highest Award 


FORM 


AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 


A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 








PARIS - - - - 1900 
BUFFALO - - 1901 


















Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 
pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 

Permanently accurate. No slipping. No guessing. Quick, 
Sure and Accurate Results — that’s all. 

If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 


Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 


" Sold by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 





MADE ONLY BY 








H. B. 


ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








The Oldest and Best Technical German Trade 
Journal for the Printing Trades of the World! 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy free. 
SPECIAL WORKS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
Album Litho — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and colot, $1.50 
each part. 
American Commercial Specimens—three series, 24 plates in color, 
$ 1 


Treasure of Graphic Arts — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Treasure of Labels— ‘he newest of labels 15 plates in color, $3.00. 
Prang’s Standard Alphabets, $5.00. 


JOSEF HEIM - - - Vienna, Austria 


Freie Kimate 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 


each series. 


Published by 








This is the 


Automatic 
Register 
Gauge 


that gives you split- 
hair register on your 
job presses. 
The ORIGINAL 
The BEST 
The CHEAPEST 
Ask for prices 
and booklet 


EDWARD L. MEGILL 


Patentee and Manufacturer 


60 Duane St., NEW YORK 








(jood Electrotypes 
~é (nick Service 


Will not cost you any more than 


the ‘‘as good kind.” 





If you are a particular customer — want the 
most and best for your money —then we’ve the 
equipment and skill with which to satisfy your 
requirements. 


TEST OUR SERVICE — it’s worth your 


and examine our modern plant. 


Special Automobile Service 


Either send for our representative or come 





THE BEUSTER fsiissy"""™ 


371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Phone, Harrison 2657. 





1909 
Calendar 
Pads 


Prices Low. 


ARE READY! 


Assortment Large. 


Send for Sample-Book. 





Phone, Auto. 8657. 








Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 Fifth St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 











































AUTOMATIC CASH SALES- 
BOOK PRESSES = 222 2 > 


FLAT-FOLDED-ENDLESS also INTERLEAVED 
two or three color paper duplicate or triplicate books. 





Cut shows Rotary Press for producing different sizes of folded books adapted for short or long runs. 





Write for Descriptive Pamphlets on 

TICKET PRESSES for strip tickets, transfers, checks, order and loose-leaf forms, etc. 

ROTARY PRESSES printing from roll on one or both sides of the web in one or more 
colors; for PUBLICATIONS, delivering sheets flat or folded; for LABELS, 
WRAPPERS, FOLDING boxes, delivering sheets cut to sizes required. 

ROLL WRAPPING-PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products. 

BED AND PLATEN PRESSES printing tissue to folding-box stock, from roll, one or 
both sides, for sheet or roll products. Prints from type or flat plates. 

MEISEL PAPER SLITTERS AND REWINDERS for all requirements — slitting down 
to 14-inch widths; handling waxed, glazed, gummed and other papers from tissue 
to cardboard, also tag, baggage check and up to heavy box-board stock. 

TOILET-PAPER ROLL MACHINES — Plain and perforated rolls. 

SHEET CUTTERS — Cutting variable size sheets from roll paper. 


MEISEL PRESS & MEG. CO. 144-048 porciester Ave., Boston, Mass 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 











OUR PAPERS ARE SUPPLIED IN FINE WEDDING STATIONERY, VISITING CARDS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES, BY EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., AND 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WHOSE BOXES BEAR THE WORD "CRANES" CONTAINING OUR GOODS 





EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 








If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 a week . . . .. =. =. =. . Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . . .. . . ~. Price, $3.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 

















Simplist 
Strongist 


oubt Ask those who have run them for twelve 
and fifteen years without one (1) cent 
for repairs. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Artistic Write The Inland 


Calendar Pads Printer Co., Chicago, 


for names of Chicago Printers who 


Highest grade of calendar : 
are using the 


pads on the —— ' 
A ive, well mad 
pi ne in gaa Wetmore Patent Glue Heater 


+ ayaa printing. Then ask these binderies if it fills our warranty to 


Embossed tops. Pay for itself once a year for 20 years; 


Boxed for jobbing, 100 and 200 assorted to a box. Sold in bulk also. h d 3 
Over a million in stock. Send for samples and prices. t a send us your name on a postal card; that puts it 
up to us. 


The Chas. H. Elliott Co. THE ADVANCE MACHINERY COMPANY 
17th Street and Lehigh Avenue, North Philadelphia, Pa. 513-525 Hamilton Street - - - TOLEDO, OHIO 





























The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 
An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth! 








OBE zeus: COMPANY 


407-425 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















If you are a buyer of Engravings you should have 
our Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehensive 
and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 


UR CUT PRICES ARE POPULAR. 
) 



































ROUSE JOB STICKS SET THE PACE 





SIZES AND PRICES 


Length, 1} inch, 2 inch, 
Ginch . . .$1.65 $1.75 
8inch . .. 1.90 2.00 
10 inch . .. 215 2.25 
itanch . . . -—— 2.50 
1Sinch ...— 3.00 
20 inch... -— 3.75 


2hinch, 24 inch. Plating. 
$1.85 $1.95 $0.25 
20 .30 





STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


Used by particular printers everywhere in 
preference to all others. Positively unrivaled 
for accuracy, convenience and durability. 





Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 





For sale by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 





MADE ONLY BY 





H. B. ROUSE & CO. tnicscor uss 










































Use the Smalley Gauge Pin and use no other. Having been in the print- 
ing business, I found there was one thing that printers wanted and must 


have, which is a cheap gauge pin. 


A pin that can be used in all places, 


on the side or bottom of the platen of the press, and having the quality 
of the high-priced pin. I claim I havea pin that has no equé al in sim- 
plicity of its adjustment, durability or price. My pin is made of the best 
chilled steel, tempered so it may be bent without bred aking. The tongue 
is made from tempered brass, thus giving it the spring it requires and 
may also be bent up or down without bre: aking. My pin is made by 
union labor and should be used by union printers. Price, 60c. per doz. 


W. HH. SMALLEY, 66 Waring Place, Yonkers, N.Y. 





Indispensable Wherever Labels Are Used 
UNIVERSAL GUMMER 


OVER 12,000 IN USE 


Gums an ordinary shipping label 
or the finest surface coated stock with- 
out injury, 
) Keeps the printed side clean ; Sq 
plies the adhesive evenly and rapidly, 
without waste, and wil Sane a single 
labelin half the time it can be done 
by hand without getting paste on the 
fingers. 
5-inch Roll, Hand Power, $10 
Other styles and sizes furnished ; 
also with motor attached to drive from 
an electric light socket. 


Send for Circular. 














Manufactured, 
Not Built. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER C0., Ltd., 609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Equipment 





U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 











: Mi ide in 4%, %,1 H-P, 
%,%, % H-P, Single Phase, 


The Combination Motor 









Base, Motor, Speed- 
, Regulator, 
Starter, 
Switch 
and Fuses, 


all in 




















110, 220, 500 Volts, D. C. 
60 Cycles, 110, 220 Volts, A. C. 


This equipment gives you eight speeds. 


We make motors for any size or style of press. 


J. G. BARR ELECTRIC CO. 


248 Randolph 


Street, Chicago 





THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 





NOT A NEWSPAPER 





Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Statiouer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stz itioners in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 















































SE So aide oie nae 









































The Tucker Automatic Register 


Gage for Platen Presses 


It will automatically pu// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether they are fed to it or not. 
an inch of the guides they will come from the press in perfect 
register. The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feed- 
ing to a perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 
The use of this gage almost renders the impression throwoff useless— 
and is invaluable for all classes of work—and greatly increases the output. 
___ Is put on or taken off instantly ; works with or without the gripper, as 
it is entirely independent of same, and is almost indestructible. 


a ee ae $5.00 
FOR SALE BY 






If the sheets are within % of 



















TUCKER BROS. CO., 12 Jones St., New York City 


AND BY ALL DEALERS 








AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


By N. S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HoRGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 


has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


120-130 Sherman St. 
CHICAGO 





Price, $3.00 prepaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 














BETWEEN 


DETROIT AND BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit 
week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 
p. m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- 
ation the next morning. Direct connections JU™R% 
with early morning trains. Superior ser- 
vice and lowest rates between easternand [J 
western states. 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE 
ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading 
via Michigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either di- 
rection will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., Detroit 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 

























If it is a 
“Nuernberger- 
Rettig” 


that’s all you need know 


about a Sort-Caster. 


TO VERIFY the above statement to those interested 
that we have the only PERFECT, MODERATE- 
PRICED SORT-CASTER on the market casting 
PERFECTLY SOLID TYPE of UNIFORM 


HEIGHT and BODY AT ALL TIMES. 


CASTING from SIX to THIRTY-SIX POINT 
TYPE on the POINT SYSTEM, same as in your 


cases from the foundry. 


A MACHINE easy to operate, practical and durable, 


inexpensive in operation. 


WRITE US for further information. 
UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


TYPE-CASTING MACHINE COMPANY 
97-99 NORTH SHELDON ST., CHICAGO 












116 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


































Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 





Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


[| SSexeo J 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


[ ce27mM | 

















The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 





Hartnett 


Vulcograph 
Company 


PATENTEES AND OWNERS 
OF 














An Up-to-date Improved System 
and Device for Making 


EMBOSSING DIES 


This process eliminates hand labor 
in die-cutting, thus greatly redu- 
cing cost of production. : : : : 
Samples and prices on application. 





14 Clay Street, Baltimore 











Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. .. .. ALL BRANCHES 
j. E. LINDE PAPER CO... NEw York City, NEWARK 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. ne a PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ALLING & CORY aS .. BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. 4s ok .. LOvuISVILLE, Ky. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. ee me ne JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER ae <s CHICAGO, ILL, 
A. F, WANNER & CO. ss ae we ne CuicaGco, ILL. 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY CO. .. a CHICAGO, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. 3 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas City AND OMAHA 
C.R.GETHERCO. .. - s Ey MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. an .. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. Oe ae .. ST. PAu, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. ais we” thee .. DuLutTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION - Des MoINEs, IOWA 
H.N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. .. .. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 

7 TORONTO, MONTREAL 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. oe WINNIPEG ” 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. os ms ..- .. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... me .. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 56 me ae Lonpon, ENG. 
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‘The Sameness of Quality 
Found in 


BOAER 
BLACK 


(25c. INK) 








Protects the Printer and 
Is ‘Therefore a Safe 


Ink Investment 














J = 
| AsK FOR Our HANDSOME CATALOG L 


The Big Four ‘Printing Ink ueaall 











BRANCH HOUSES Main OFFICE AND Fac 


Setcaeen bn awe BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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“How Much Did the Job Cost, 
and What Was Your Profit?” 


A T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 








houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 
its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 


Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 
Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 
Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 
Costs by Departments Department Expenses 
Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 
Costs of Stock Work 

Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 

Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable. any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 


COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 












































MILLS OF BRYANT PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


RADIUM ENAMEL 
We Want You to [vy It 


RADIUM is superior in appearance and printing qualities 
to any coated paper in the market. Our Agents carry large 
stocks in all the large cities. 


We want to send you pnnted samples in colors and black 
or plain unprinted samples for you to try out on your 
own presses. 


REMEMBER — Our capacity is so large we can always 


give you good service and quick delivery. 


We manufacture all kinds of high-grade book and cata- 
logue papers. 


BRYANT PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO : : MICHIGAN 


(Capacity on Book Paper, 150 tons per day. Coated Papers, 40 tons per day.) 























NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


COPPER PEATE ENGRAVING §f *otx seccacry 
@ PRINTI NG to the TRADE- | WRITE REGARDING 


THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 


45-47-49 -RANDOLPH St. CHICAGO. 


eae |Cuemticazs || James White Paper Co, 


iB) STEEL & re 
% 5 UPPLIE S (FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & ft 


For Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Printers 








SEND FOR PRICES 








TRADE-MARK 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. COVER AND BOOK 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers PAPERS 


102110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO Q 220-224 Taaffe Pl., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 


Deeper half-tomes «sro rs 


Our improved method of handling half-tone etching, used in connection with the Levy Acid Blast, 
assures you deeper half-tones no matter what the character of the subject ; a uniform improvement both in 
high-light stipples and in shadow stipples. 

This process requires the use of an expensive new machine, but with the application of brains in etching 
it becomes possible for us to 


(fisiztones) 200% deeper (cv.r"nad) 
p 


which means easier make-ready, fewer stops for wash-up while on press, longer life, and the absolute 
assurance of securing better electros. 


By our process you can hold details by using finer screens, still securing depth enough for any stock, 
cutting the make-ready in half. Vignettes, by our method, can be reduced more sharply, yet have such 
printing qualities that the make-ready is greatly lessened and the possibility of wire edge practically eliminated. 



































Send us to-day one piece of copy with the understanding that we will make you a half-tone cut entirely 
subject to your approval. Compare the cut under a microscope with any you have ever secured, and if it is 
not 200 per cent deeper, merely send it back. We will cancel the charge and pay the expressage both ways. 


PHOTOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Engravers and Electrotypers Engraving dep’t, 333-335 Arch Street, . 
of the Better Sort Electrotyping dep’t, 103-105 N. Marshall Street, P hila. 














DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU 


THE MANY POINTS OF ADVANTAGE OUR BLOCK AND HOOK SYSTEMS OFFER ? 





WHERE TIME I8 MONEY, QUALITY COUNTS 
—— 





Printers should know these 
few points about the 


Warnock Hook 


1—Key has access through the jaw to work- 
ing parts and travels with it. 

2—Dirt can not get at working parts or 
gather on racks. 

3—Steel Racks inverted and cast in top 
of shell. 


4—Swiveled Jaws and beveled on both 4x8 Register Hook 





We let others sing the praise of our 
Diagonal Block. 
No pieces to fall out of form or work up. 
Interlocked, when 
assembled making a 
solid bed—made of 
ALUMINUM wit) 
steel racks riveted 
in the bottom of 
each slot—assuring — 


Diagonal Register Hook “Car and rigidity. 





sides. 
5—Longest traveland quickest movement. 


6—A Giant in strength —a midget in size. The Warnock =«Towner Co. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 


7—Handiest for speedy make-up of forms. 
8—Cheapest Hook—all things considered. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY —S> 


If you want HOOKS or BLOCKS for 


any purpose, write us. 














Save 11-12 of Your Grinding Bills and 
Lengthen the Life of Your Knives 


by using the “ Economy Grinder.” Can be used in any cutting machine. 
Anyone can operate it. Over 2,000 in use. Quicker to grind knife in 
machine than to take it out. Is changed instantly from coarse to fine 
wheel. Sharpens all of the knife that is used. (Patented April 10, ’0¢.) 


We make a Combination Grinder to sharpen knife in or out of 


machine. Ask your competitors about them. Write for literature. 


‘Economy Grinder,” No. 1, coarse and fine grinding wheel 

“*Economy Grinder,” No. 2, hasone grinding wheel .. eee 5 

Combination Grinder (for sharpening knives in or out of cutting 
machine), coarse and fine grinding wheel vo “~ a eee 


Grand Rapids Knife Grinder Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Profitable Side-line for Printers 
PERFECT IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


are more in demand to-day than ever before. There’s a 
splendid chance in your locality to handle this work at a 
profit, with little or no extra expense. 

Our process is simple, no special apparatus required and 
no royalties to pay. 

Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. 

Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 
goes with each outfit. 








THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co. 


—Main Office and Factory— 


SAINT LOUIS - MISSOURI 


U.S. A. 


— Branches — 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 







































A GOOD 
ELECTROTYPE 


Means a true reproduction of 
the original — the “‘bringing- 
out” of every detail, a process 
that we have given much time 
to perfecting. 


THE USE OF AN ORIG- 
INAL HALF-TONE, no 
matter how compact, fine or 
coarse screen, is replaced by 
our NEW ELECTRO 
PROCESS, supplying in 
its stead a perfect electrotype, 
so perfect that the most care- 
ful comparison leaves no ore = 

argument. Electrotype of Half-tone — 150 screen. 





Original Half-tone — 150 screen. 


If you are contemplating a fine Catalogue, Booklet, in fact any high-class job, let us demonstrate 
OUR NEW PERFECT REPRODUCTION PROCESS. 


ACME ELECTROTYPE CO. 
341-351 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





WAS ELECTROTYPED BY OUR NEW PROCESS 





THIS PAGE 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 












The standard text-book on the Linotype machine 





Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 








Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 










































Bench 
Paper Cutters 


LATEST AND BEST 


16 AND 19 INCH 





- = “ Vi a 
Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ Machinery and Specialti 




















BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 
APOCHROMAT TESSAR 


S the result of years of experience in designing lenses 
| for the photo-engraving trade, and we do not hesitate 
to state that it is the finest and most perfect lens ever 
produced for this work. The most convincing proof of 
this is that the leading three-color workers of the country 
are now using the Tessar. 
@ Send for special catalog of Photo-Engravers’ Accessories. 


@OuvuR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, 
MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR 
ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS OUR GUARANTEE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
CARL ZEISS, JENA «<7 GEO. N, SAEGMULLER 


Offices: San Francisco 
New York Washington 
Boston London 
Chicago Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











This is the Machine 


that makes TYPE from Linotype, 
Electrotype or 
other Matrices 





Six Hundred Faces 
to select from. 


Type from 5 to 36 
point. 

Quads and Spaces 
up to 48-point. 





Cheapest Machine 
Cheapest Matrices 





f Look into our proposi- 
tion before purchasing 
Type or a Typecaster 





Sample type or litera- 
ture for the asking 


Thompson 
Type 
Machine 
Co. 


120 Sherman St. 


CHICAGO 


@ @ 





Is Your Office Equipment 
Abreast of the Times? 


One necessity is lacking unless you have a copy of 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


placed ready for constant reference. 





It is the One Great Standard, answering with final 
authority ALL KINDS of questions in Language, 
The Trades, Arts and Sciences, Geography, 
Biography, Fiction, etc.— 
2,380 pages, 5,000 illus. 























Webster’s Collegiate Dic 
tionary—largest of our abridg. 
ments. 1,116 pages, 1,400 illus. 





Write us for “DICTIONARY NTERNATION 
WRINKLES,” and Specimen Pages, dic oe i 
FREE. Ifyou mention * The Inland SSS 
Printer *’ we will mail you a useful set 
of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


AVOID ERRORS, SETTLE CON- 
TROVERSY, and KNOW THAT Bam 
YOU ARE RIGHT, by havinga copy 
of The International in your office. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 







































































The Most Attractive ADVERTISING at the Least 


may be accomplished by the use of refined grades of Blotting Paper—not the ‘‘ soft’’ or ‘‘ fluffy’’ quality, 
xpense but the grades that will respond to artistic printing and color. @ Our lines are manufactured for that 


express purpose, having a superb finish, adapted for high character of publicity purposes. @ The Printer 
and Manufacturing Stationer should investigate the possibilities of arousing interest in his territory by the use of our BLOTTERS. 
Special attention given to ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for Manufacturing Purposes. Ask for full line of the following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate Finish WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE 


BE IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 








WILL 





HAVE OUR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON YOUR DESK—THEN YOU 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Blotting <> S “<> RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






















The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT a he B iti h i ” { 
“i YUH ritter 
fir iar he r Bur lr wii) Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 








« Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
Sipindrucker Gti kl methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Speci f jobwork f iginal desi f 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, “ lifting.” ne ee ae ee 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. $2 per Annum, post free, Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 
a PUBLISHED BY 
Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
ERNST MORGENSTERN LEICESTER and LONDON 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W. 57,GERMANY American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 






































Special Excursion Fares 


FROM CHICAGO TO 








WOron1o AUG TetUth....... 6... ss eicecy<s C15:60 ‘Boston ahid Teter... < ices ss $25.35 
Ottawa and return ...... 0. cee ewes 20:00 ‘Portland and retum: .. <2. 023256 sn ces 27.35 
Montreal ang! Teturn. ... ... .65....06 6560.64 20.00 Old Orchard and return................ 2719 
Double Track Quebec and’ return ....... 250.200.8085: 24.00 Also to many other favorably located places in 


Canada, Thousand Islands, The Adirondacks and 
s ? os New England. 
Going Dates, Daily, to September 30, 1908 Limit 30 Days 
Full particulars can be obtained by writing 
GEO. W. VAUX, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
. 135 Adams Street, Chicago 
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The Compositor to be a Top-Notcher 


must provide himself with the proper conveniences. To accomplish efficiency, it means that you must use modern methods. 


The Star Composing Stick 


commands its position to-day among the discriminating compositors 

by reason of its having all the essential improvements over the old 

} styles. Our booklet tells the experience of the ‘‘ Satisfied’’ to-day 

THE TOOL THAT MAKES GOOD users. Here’s a few points of ‘‘ good points’’ about the Star Strick, 

“*Tt works on the point system. The milled serrations on the underside and the projections on the knee which engage them, are 

tapered to a point. That is why it always sets true, even after long wear. That is why it is more easily and quickly set; why it can 

not slip; can not be wedged out of place by tight spacing; why its accuracy is not affected by jarring; why printers everywhere are 
first trying it and then adopting it to the exclusion of all others.”’ FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO., 17 W. Washington St., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE Ss Ls 

JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS > TAE PROCESS 
—_—— 2 ENGRAVER'S g 

Best medium for direct communication with the ) jp SIONE etenal 


user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials. CRASSA LS aN bFessasreo FVONG 


Deal: h ™ i 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR at io ne re as 
Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


2 ri AMERICAN AGENTS: 
802-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YorK 

















THE NATIONAL CIRCULAR, JOB AND 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








N 7 5 The most moden’ NEWSPAPER 

Folder on the market at a medium price, 
that has Adjustable Tape Tighteners, special made 
saw-steel Tapper Knives, solid milled steel Folding No 5 Small Circular and Job Folder, has all the 


Rolls, etc. latest improvements, and made with 2, 3, 
Write for descriptive Catalog and our Guarantee. 4, 5 or 6 set of F olding Rolls. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


The NATIONAL FOLDING MACHINE CO. Sidney, Ohio 



































|| LT U_COURSE IN PRINTING 


Conducted Zi the infand, Printer Technical School 





under the direction o e Il T G@ Commission on 
upplementtal Pde Education 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET = = = = «=: «= CHICAGO 
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A BOON 
For the Middle-aged Comp. 


N|HE tendency to discharge the man who is advancing in years 
is a growing one in composing-rooms. Especially is this so 
where the unfortunate is old-fogy in his notions — inclined 
to do his work according to old standards. The practice 
is so general that union officials are beginning to recognize 
the futjlity of opposing it. “If you are not up-to-date you 
can’t hold on,”’ is the terse — almost brutal — but truthful language of one 
of them. 

The way to get out of the rut — to know the how and why of modern 
display and decorative typography — is to take the I. T. U. Course. 

The more one knows about the trade the greater value the Course will 
be to him. Half-formed ideas will be developed, hazy notions crystallized, 
through the scientific methods of the Course. 

The average compositor knows a lot he doesn’t know he knows, and 
under the influence of the Course the dormant knowledge will awake and 
become a valuable asset. 

Other middle-aged men are being benefited by the Course and it will 
heip you, Mr. Reader. The cool nights are coming; take advantage of them 
and of the Course, and make this fall and winter profitable by getting a fresh 
grip on the trade. 

If the imp says, “ They can’t teach an old dog new tricks,”” remember the 
answer is, ‘‘ Don’t be a dog.” 

The Course is sold at less than cost — $20; five per cent discount if paid 
in advance; $5 down and $5 every four weeks if paid in installments. 











FOR FULL INFORMATION DROP A POSTAL TO 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MORE PROFIT 


=== FOR PRINTERS WHO USE THE == 


HAMMER PAPER LIFT 


Increases Output over 10 per cent. Saves Stock. 


Price is nothing compared with that of the complicated 
Automatic Feeders. Our complete catalog tells all about it— 
send for it to-day. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ————————_ 
340-342 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
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ARTISTS 


is | ENGRAVERS 


Y 


can not afford to buy Type and Material before writing us. We 


YOU 


produce the BEST TYPE that can be made and sell at prices 
that represent a saving to you. Sorts guaranteed in twenty- 


four hours. We also buy and sell secondhand machinery of 
which the following is a list of machines now in stock, rebuilt and guaranteed: 


Platen Presses 
7x11 Challenge Gordon, short throw-off, long shaft for 


side steam fixtures $ 80.00 
7x11. P. Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures..... 85.00 


10 x 15 Old Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures, 
fountain 

10x15 8. & L. Gordon, fountain, throw-off and side 
steam fixtures 

10x15 S. & L. Gordon, fountain, side steam fixtures, 
throw-off 


11x17 G. P. Gordon, side steam fixtures, throw-off 
and fountain 

13x19 Peerless, fountain, side steam fixtures and 
throw-off 


Paper Cutters 
25 inch Peerless Gem, lever, finger gauge 
30 inch Acme 
30 inch Champion, hand or power, solid back gauge, 
knives 





Two-Revolution Cylinders 

32x50 Campbell, 4-roller, front delivery, job and book 

press, table distribution $ 850.00 
33x41 Campbell, book and job, 4-roller, front delivery, 

table distribution, wire springs in base 
33 x 48 Cottrell & Babcock, 4-roller, table distribution, 950.00 
33x48 Cottrell,4-roller, table distribution, rear delivery, 

air springs, tapeless 


48x60 C. B. Cottrell & Sons, front fly delivery, 
4-roller, air springs. A first-class press in every 
respect 


Drum Cylinders 
22x 28 Potter, wire springs, tapeless, 2-roller, rack and 
screw distribution, rear delivery 


28x42 Potter, air springs, tapeless, rear delivery, 
2-roller, rack and screw distribution 
25 Ss Whitlock, rear delivery, 2-roller, table distri- 


$ 375.00 


ution 


Wire Stitchers 


No. 4 Donnell Wire Stitcher, up to % inch 


Miscellaneous 
16 inch Sanborn Backer 
17 x 26 Standing Press and Press Boards................. 


30 inch Table Shear 
Lot of Embossing Rolls and Dies, for bookbinders, hot 
embossing. 


Western TYPE Foundry 


108 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS 


114 Sherman Street, CHICAGO ‘: 


1525 2d Avenue, ROCK ISLAND 


Set in Modern Caslon and Modern Caslon Italic 




















TRADE MARK. 


Reduces Insurance Rates ! 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 





Non-Explosive Detergent 








PRINTER 


Preserves Rollers! 


TARCOLIN has now been on the market for over twelve years. 
TARCOLIN is used by hundreds of printers. 

TARCOLIN is the only acknowledged substitute for Benzine and Turpentine. 
One gallon of TARCOLIN will do the Work of six gallons of Benzine. 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 


for 
S 


No Sediment! 


126 William Street, NEW YORK 





Good Envelopes 


and 






Where they are made 


{ 









MANUFACTURERS 22 PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES +2 PAPER GOODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. 


Sv CHICAGO cA 














PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. | Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €& Volger, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
THE TRADE ONLY 





MANUFACTURERS FOR 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


an hree-color W ork. 











TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO ~~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 


















Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 














The B. & A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., 5th Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 








CARBON 
BLACK 




















MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 







ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


Ifina hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 








Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 
Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 


Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLaTE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Electric Tiering 


Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 








— 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 
















ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 
























WASTE 


PAPER stock of 
all kinds can be 
saved, and sold 
profitably, if 
packed in a 
Sullivan Hand- 
Baling Press 
Send for Circular 
No. 59-F. 


SULLIVAN 
Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITy. 





There’s Nothing 
“Just as Good” 


FOR ALL PRINTERS’ USE 


Nothing does the business like 


Acme Ink Reducer 
A Reducer and Dryer combined 


Acme Ink Reducer prevents ‘‘picking of 
paper”’ or ‘‘ filling up’’ of fine-line cuts or 
small type; prevents ‘‘rubbing’’ or ‘‘off- 
setting’’ of solid cuts or large type; can be 
used in any color of ink, on any kind of 
paper, producing clean, sharp proofs at 
every impression. 

Use Acme Ink Reducer — the World’s 
Best. Used and endorsed by all leading 
printers everywhere. 

Send us a description of your requirements 
for a sample, free, postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





GET NEXT 10 THIS 


We are still selling 


QUADS AND SPACES 
at the following prices: 
. 32c. Ib. 10-point . 
. 30c. lb. 12-point . 
18-point and up, 25¢c. 
We allow an additional discount of 20 per cent 


for cash on these prices. Write for samples, also 
specimen sheets of type. 


PRINTERS TYPE FOUNDRY 


INCORPORATED ) 


BuLLITT AND Main - LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. 29c. Ib. 


6-point . 
- 27¢. Ib. 


8-point . 





It’s much 
Cheaper 


to give your men /ight where 
the work is than for them to 
ework where the lightis. The 


Two Ball 


ADJUSTER 
attached to your drop lights will 
make each one a “ portable,” 
and enable every man to have 
light exactly where he wants 
wt atalltimes. Ask your elec- 
trician, or write Department B. 


THE VOTE-BERGER CoO. 
LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 





Hand-power Press especially adapted for printing, 
bookbinding, paper box and kindred establishments 


Famous Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 





eo, °@ 
Imposition 
A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
BY F. J. TREZISE 


Seventy-two pages. Fully illustrated. A complete 
text-book on this subject. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 








Are you about to 
start a newspaper 
or buy one already 


started? If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York 





ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 





BY O. F. BYXBEE 





‘The best work on this subject published. 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. 


It is a hand- 


It is 5% x8 inches in size, 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 
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“The Standard” Motors |Help the Circulation 
hee 





of your eae 
Paper siation 


There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
‘‘Gaining a Circulation.’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
** Special Features,’’ ‘‘ At- 
tracting Attention,’’ ‘‘Con- 
tests,’’ ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’’ ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
af Advertising Other Publications,”’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists, ak ombi- 
nations,’’ ‘‘ Reductions and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ ‘Premiums,’ 
fs Gifts,” ‘* Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
tions being fully described. You should have this work. 



































Main Office and Factory : : 









Pen Ruling Machine driven by Frame %, %, h. p., 400 r. p. m., Motor with 
Speed Controller, giving 80 per cent speed reduction. 


THE ROBBINS & Myers ono |THE, INLAND PRINTER CO. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 





Manufact f Direct-C: t Motor fe tically every machi: 
anulacturers ©’ ed in printing and publishing plants. -: | 116 Nassau St.. New Yor&. 130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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PROOFREADING 

BigELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
CULINARY FRENOH occio cc's bcicinsecee tees 60s re es ene cesses sevice 35 
EnGLIsH CompounD WorDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall......... . 2.60 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER— William Cobbett..............0.06 1.10 
ire ORTHORPIEG — DICE AGES oso oc iciticres 6:00 occas bodciccsiceeeves 1.35 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY......ccccccccccccccccccccscccess ie =ee 
PENS AND TyPES — Benjamin Drew...........sscccescceccces ccc hone 
PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith.......... we B20 
PUNCTUATION —F. Moraceae Weal oc. cscriiccacsosesciscescs ses seeee 1.10 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS......+.++++ ce. 200 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres ......-.ccccccccccces Brett ececws. Mune 
TypoGRAPHICc StYLEBOOoK — W. B. McDermutt....... Sevmecesesiaee -50 
Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson..... RPT a 
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Lettering for Printers and 
——- Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
_A comprehensive treatise on the art of OS with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 


and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 











hd New Ideas on an Old Subject | cs 
A teenies : - — 


The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 











Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 


ae 

, he High-Speed, Two-=Color Press. This press is built to do a fine © 

q class of Label, Catzlogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and has all of the 

Miehle improvements. 


® High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- — 

6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially — 
adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed — 


press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 4 
work than any other press on the market. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 

he tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work ~ 

than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 

‘ instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘RackK and : 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


@ 
High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
6 ‘“*‘Rack and Pinion”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 


he Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is ‘‘rack and pinion 
cylindrical ’’ instead of “‘table.”” The class of work to which it is more especially ~ 


the superior quality of work it does. 


° Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “‘ Job 


and News.’’. This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G6 Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 


South Side Office, 27 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphiz Office, Commonwealth Bidg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Stree?. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 








